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INTRODUCTION. 


In the Census Report for 1901, the first ever written for the Andamans 
and Nicohars, Colonel Sir Richard Temple gave a great deal of information 
of an ethnological and ethnographic nature, which besides being of great 
interest, was of considerable scientific value, embodying as it did most of the 
information available at the time of writing, concerning the races dealt with. 
The greater part of this information has since been embodied in the adminis- 
trative Gazetteer. During the last decade, moreover, that is to say since the 
publication of the Gazetteer, the Andamanese race has been made the subject 
of scientific observation and study, by an ethnologist of repute, and though 
the results of his researches have not been as yet published, it is understood 
that they will very shortly be available for reference. In the present report, 
therefore, I have avoided as far as possible the repetition of scientific informa- 
tion given in the last report, and have tried to impart general, rather than 
scientific, information concerning the races dealt with; and of that, only 
sufficient to enable the reader to form some conception of their general 
characteristics, so that he may the better understand the questions dealt with 
in the body of the report. 

The population of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands is divided, for 
purposes of consideration in this report, into three distinct and separate 
sections, viz .: — 

1. The population of the Penal Settlement of Port Blair. 

2. The aboriginal population of the Andamans. 

3. The population of the Nicobar Islands. 

The methods ado^ited in taking the census in each of these sections 
were different. The figures for each section are shown separately in those 
tables in which they appear. In the body of the report, therefore, each 
section has been treated separately, both in the chapter on the census, and 
under the several headings selected for special considerations. 

In writing the report it has been found somewhat difficult to adhere 
to the scheme laid down by the Census Commissioner for the modelling 
of Provincial Reports. The artificial conditions under which the population 
of the Penal Settlement has been built up, added to tbe smallness of the 
numbers dealt with, render the figures arrived at of little scientific value, 
and make it impossible to deal with the questions raised on the same 
lines as in other provinces. 

In writing of the Andamanese tribes, I have made use, as did my 
predecessor in the report for 1901, of the abbreviated form of the tribal 
names as used among the Aka-Bea tribe. Below are given for reference 
the full Andamanese tribal names according to the Aka-Bea dialect, with 
the abbreviations used. 


Full. 

Abbieviated. 

Full. 

Abbieviated. 

Aka-Chariar fda) 

Cbariar. 

Aka-Kol (da) 

Kol. 

Aka-Kora (da) 

Kora. 

Aka-Bojigyab (da) 

Bojigyab. 

Aka-Tab 0 (da) 

I’abo. 

Aka-Balawa (da) 

Balawa. 

Aka-Yere (da) 

Yere. 

Aka-Bea (da) 

Bea, 

Aka-Kede (da) 

Kede. 

Onge 

Onge. 

Oko-Juwai (da) 

Juwai. 

Jarawa (da) 

Jarawa, 
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R. E LOWI8. 

Londok X 

ne iOa 3Iarti mS. 


P.iS*.— The original of this report, which was written whilst on leave 
in England, nas on tho 13th March 1012, posted to India, thcro to bo set 
up in print, and so was with tho Indian Parcel Mails on board tho ill- 
fated “Oceana" when she was lost off Bcachy Head on the morning of 
Saturday the 16th March 1912. 

Tho greater part of the report was in print, and bo replaceable, but a 
certain portion was in type, and the duplicate copies of this part, together 
with all notes and books of reference from wbicli it was compiled, were 
with my personal baggage, also on the “ Oceana,” and wore consoquently 
lost at the same time as the report. I wm tfaereforo obliged to postpone 
tho reconstruction of the report till after my return to India. The conse-’ 
quent delay in publication has not been altogether disadvantageous, as it 
has enabled me to include in the report two interesting articles, tho one 
on “Insanity in tho Andamans,*’ and the other on “Convict Marriages in 
the Andamans,” for both of which I am indebted to their author, Major 
AV^oolley, I.M.S., Senior Medical Officer, Port Blair, with whose consent th 
notes in question arc reproduced in the Appendix to the report. 

R. E. E. 

Port Ei,4tii; 

The im MayW2. 



(!:hapter I 

The taking of the Census. 

I.— The Censiis of the Settlement. 

Of tlio tlireo groups dealt witli under the Administration, it was in 
the Settlement of Port Blair alone that a synchronous census, on tbe same 
lines as in the rest of India, was taken. 

JPrevious census operations . — Prior to 1881, Port Blair was not 
included in the operations of the Census of India. In 1881, and again in 1891, 
a synchronous census of Iho Settlement was taken; the procedure followed 
being the same as in other parts of India. That is to say, the standard forms 
were used and these were sent to one of the provincial cejisus olTices in India 
for tabulation. Tlie tables appeared among the general tables for India, but 
no report was Avi'lttcn on the census. 

At the last census, in 1901, the procedure was, generally speaking, 
the same. One of the District (J Ulcers was appointed Superintendent of the 
operations, but was not placed on special duty, and hewas therefore only able 
to devote a part of his time to the details of preparation for the census. 
General instructions were issued by him to District Otiicers, laying down the 
lines of jjrocedurc. Enumerators were appointed, and instrueted how to fill up 
schedules *, but they did not receive any very elaborate training. The preli- 
minary enumeration was not taken in the manner laid down in the Census 
Code ; but a trial census was taken a few days before the date of the actual 
census, and at the final enumeration, the schedules then prepared were checked, 
and brought up to date. The result was that although the totals returned were 
absolutely reliable, the schedules were badly filled in; which caused great 
trouble in tabulation, and rendered the information contained in the tables 
unreliable. 

Ccns % i 8 of 1911 . 

Preliminary arrangements . — ^In the case of the census under report, the 
procedure on broad lines was the same as in 1901. The officer in charge of 
operations was however placed on special duty, from November onwards, and 
was able to devote far more time than his predecessor had been able to do 
to the arrangements for the taking of the census, and to the training of, 
enumerators. 

The restrieted area over which the census was taken, and the small 
numbers dealt with, made it unnecessary to follow in detail the whole procedure 
laid down in the Census Code ; but in issuing orders, the Census Superintendent 
endeavoured to follow as closely as possible the procedure laid domi in the Code, 
as far as it was applicable to local conditions, which differ widely from those 
obtaining in most parts of India. 

Sul)- division of the Settlement . — Eor the purposes of the census, the 
Settlement was treated as one charge, and divided into three circles, corres- 
ponding with the three administrative districts, vh., the Eastern, Western, and 
Jail Districts.- Each District Officer was made responsible for the conduct of 
the census in his district, and for the enumeration of the free and convict 
population, exclusive of the Garrison and Military Police, which were treated 
as cantonments, and the arrangements for the enumeration of each Military 
unit, left in the hands of the Officer Commanding, under the general supervi- 
sion of the Census Superintendent. 

Each of the district circles was sub-divided into blocks. The Jail Circle 
being composed of the Cellular and Eemale Jails with their supervising estab- 
lishments, offered no difficulties in the way of sub-division, each jail being 
. treated as one block. The question of the sub-division of the Eastern and Western 
Districts was not so simple. Each district is composed of three elements. 

(1) Villages, occupied in the case of the Eastern District by free 
eettlers, and in the Western District by self-supporter convicts. 


B 
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(2) Convjct stations in Avliich largo numbers of labouring convicts arc 

located in barracks. 

(3) Private bouses, scattered over the Settlement, and occupied by 

Settlement and Departmental Officers, and tbo supervising and 
clerical staffs. 

In sub-dividing theso districts tberefore, two kinds of blocks wero 
Tocognizod, viz., village blocivs and station blocl^. 

Village hlocls . — Tbo villages in thcSottlcmont are smaU and solf-con- 
taine'd. Dacli vUlago was tliorcforo treated as one block, and placed in ebargo 
of an enumerator. On tbo Eastern District tbo village enumerators were 
Government employes; and in tbo convict villages on tbo 'Western District, the 
village ebaudbria were made ex-offido enumerators. 

Slalion blooh . — Each station Mook_ consisted of a convict station, 
together with such of tbo dwelling houses, occupied by officers and subordinates, 
as fell most conveniently within tbo limits of tbo block. For tUo enumeration 
of station blocks, the Settlement Ovorscors, who aro Europeans of good educa- 
tion, were made responsible. Most of tho Overseers' charges contain more than 
ono convict station, so that most Overseers wero enumerators of more than one 
block. Tho actual work of onumcration of tho convicts in a station block was 
performed by the convict munshi of the station, under tho general supervision 
of tbo Overseer, who was himself only diroctly rcsponsiblo for tho issue of house- 
hold or general schedules to tho occupiers of dwelling hotices in his charges. On 
completion of tbo final enumeration, tlie Overseer had to produce for each of 
hisbwoks, a book containing schedules for the convicts of tho stations con- 
corned, and separate sheets for as many private houses ns fell within tho limits 
of the block. 

Souse lists, house nw/aJm*//*?, efe.— In the published orders it was laid 
down that enumerators should submit their house lists, and commence house 
numbering, bv the 1st of December. As a matter of feiot house numbering ^vas 
not completed in some stations till tho first week in January. 

Justructhh of enumemfors.— Snpplcmcntarpr orders, in extension of 
those printed on the covering sheets of the enumeration books, wero published 
in ilrau and English for tho information of enumerators, and they were further 
instructed in tlicir duties during January. 

Preliminary enumeration.— Scbdlales were xscued early in February, 
and on tho 10th of that month tho preliminaTy onnmeration was commenced. 

The procedure laid down in tho General Eulos for tho conduct of the 
census were found on the whole to work satisfactorily, and required very little 
modification. In the cas« of station blocks it was found more convenient in 
practice for each munshi io include in his schedules men in hospital on the 
night of the census, instead of leaving to the hospital authorities tho work of 
enumerating these men. Tho plan of enumerating separately the men in hos- 
pital on the night of tho census was devised originally with a view to, so far 
as possible, decentralising the work of enumeration ; hut it was discovered that, 
whereas this arrangement relieved the munshis of little responsibility, it 
increased the risk of double enumeration, or of omission from the schedules of 
men in hospital, and supplementary orders were issued on ^is point. 

At the last census complaints were made at the tabulating office with 
regard to the schedules prepared in Port Blair, to the effect that they had been, 
badly made out, and that, in particular, trouble was experienced with columns 
8 and 12 rendering tabulation difficult. In a place like the Settlement of Port 
Blair, where men of every caste and creed are collected together from every 
province and state in India, it is obvious that the difficulty of filling up the 
census schedules is enormously enhanced, compared with an ordinary district 
in India, and the difficulty is greatest in the case of the caste and birthplace 
columns. To assist enumerators in filling incolumnrlfi, a list was prepared, 
-w English and Erdu, of all districts in India. "With regard to caste, it was 
tound to bo impossible to prepare an index for tho Settlement. Enumerators 
were however given special instructiona in this respect, and were directed to use 
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the ntmost care in filling in this column. ‘Where conyicts were concerued they 
were direotedj in cases of doubt, to refer to the nominal rolls in;the District 
offices, where in most cases the caste of each couvict is entered. 

In order to facilitate the preparation of schedules, and to avoid altera- 
tions and, erasures, all transfers of convicts from one district to another were 
stopped for the week preceding the taking of the final census. Where, for 
disciplinary reasons, it was absolutely necessary to send convicts from one 
district to ancthcr the official transfer was suspended till after the date of the 
cehsus, and the convict in question was returned as on the district on the 
books of which his name ajipeared, so that the numbers on the schedules of the 
distidct should correspond with the numbers on its books on the lOth of March, 
thereby facilitating check of the totals. To avoid all possibility of error, lists 
were exchanged by districts of men on the district at the time of the census, 
but not enumerated there. 

The arrangements for taking the preliminary enumeration worked ' 
satisfactorily. District Officers exercised a general control in their circles, 
under the supervision of the Census Superintendent. Sub- Divisional Officers, 
although allotted, no definite duties under the scheme, acted as supervisors under 
the District Officers. Enumerators Avere able to comjfiete their preliminary 
enumerations in time to submit their schedules to the District Offices for check, 
and revision, so that all had been scrutinised before the 10th Marcly. 

Finol enumeration. — ^Tiie final enuinci'ation on the 10th March went 
off without any hitoh. The Officers Commanding Military units, Avhose schedules 
had been careLnlly prepared, sent in their enumeration "books early on the night 
of the 10th of March. On the morning of the 11th March enumerators began 
to arive at the District Offices at an early hour. There ^yas a little delay ’in 
getting in village returns, and some difficulty Avas exjDericnced, OAving to the 
fact that, in one or two instances, residents of one free village had spent the 
night of the lOih March in another village, and some enumerators, in spite of 
the definite orders given them on the j)oint, Avere uncertain how to act. This 
necessitated the comparison of books betAveen certain enumerators to avoid 
omission, or double enumeration: but the matter was adjusted Avith only a 
' little delay, and the Superintendent, Census Operations, was enabled to 
telegraph his provisional totals to the Census Commissioner by 1 p.m. on the 
11th March 1911. 

II.—The A ndamanese. 

' Previous census operations. — In the year 1872, AAdien the first census 

was taken in India, the Andaman Islands Avere not included in the operations. 

In 1 881, and again in 1891, the settlement of Port Blair was included 
in the census of India, but on neither occasion Avas any attempt made to include 
the aborigines in the figures. - 

In the census of 1901, the Andamanese Avere included in the general 
operations ; but a synchronous census Avas for obvious reasons impossible.- The 
procedure adopted in arriving at their numbers varied with the different groups 
and tribes dealt with. 

The friendly tribes in Great Andaman. — In the case of the friendly 
tribes, a more or less detailed census was possible. The AA^ork of enumeration 
was carried out by a census party, under the leadership of Mr. E. H. Man, o.i.e,, 
who acted under orders drawn up by the Chief Commissioner, Sir Diehard 
Temple, c.i.e. The census party circumnavigated the islands in steam laun- 
ches, visiting all knoAvn carnping grounds, ,and sounding the whistle at iilaces 
/ AA'here it was thought Andamanese might be collected. In this Aray they 
visited all encampments, enumerating, on specially designed forms, all Anda- 
manese seen by them, and estimating, as nearly as possible, the numbers of 
those not actually seen, but about Avhom information was obtained. 

Taraioas and Onyes.—ln the case of the hostile tribe of Jarawas, in the 
interior of South Andarnan, and on North Sentinel, and of the semi-frie^idiy 
Onges in Little Andaman, it Avas decided to make no attempt at direct enume- 
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ration ; and their numhets ivcro estimated on certain assumptions, based on n 
general knoivlcdge of tho conditions under which the tribes xeierred to lived, 
and the nature of tho country occupied by each. 

The CenauB of lOli. 

The census of 1911 was carried out on tho same general lines as timt of 
1901, but an attempt was mado to extend its scope, and to apply tbo methods 
of direct enumeration to a wider sphere. 

In the case of tho friendly tribes on Great Andaman, a more detailed 
enumoration was rendered possible, owing to tho extension, during tho last 
decade, of the operations of the Andamancso Department. ' Camps are now 
established during tho north-east monsoon at points throughout tho North and 
Middle Andamans, to facilitate tho collection of tortoise shell, trepang, and Icdn 
shell, and these are in touch with practically all tho Andamanese camps in tho 
remote parts of the Islands. 

In accordanco with a scheme drawn up for tho conduct of tho census, 
the jemadar of tho Andamancso Department was sont out early in January to 
wurn the tribes of the advent, a month later, of tho census party, and to arrange 
for all Andamanese to bo at, or in touch with, the coast camps. 

Owing to difficulties of transport, the jemadar was only able to visit 
the west coast, as far north as Casuarina Bay ; but ho was able to send word to 
all the standing camps, and, contrary to instructions, directed all on tho west 
coast to ho at the camps on the east coast at the time of the census tour. 

The programme arranged for in tho general orders published was 
carried out. The tour commenced on the 27th of January. The homes at 
Dundas Point, Port Mouat and Duratang, were enumerated, before tho two 
parties joined forces at Port Anson on the 28th January, Only one small 
camp was found at Port Anson, from which information was obtained that 
there were no Andamancso on Homfray’s Straits, or in the noighbouriiood of 
Blphinstono Harbour, on tho cast coast. Prom the same source it was as* 
eextained that there were no Andamanese on the west coast at all. Tho tour 
throv^h Homfray’u Straits, to Matang, and CJolebrooko Passage, was therefore 
tfivsfliWad /«r tha J?iBd the part}’ prececite^ north on t^ 2&th. The 
formation obtained was found to bo materially correct, for though all camping 
grounds were visited, no Andamanese were seen till North Beef Island was 
reached, on the evening of tho 29th Hero a small party was found who Jjad 
just come south from Landfall Island, in the extreme north. They- reported 
that there were no Andamanese between North Reef and Ijandfall Inlands. 
However all possible camping grounds were visited, but it was not till Landfall 
Island was reached, on tho orening of tho 31st January, that Andamanese were 
again come across. 

The standing camp winch it was expected would bo found hero, had 
moved to the north-east coast of North Andaman ; hut a canoe arrived in the 
course of the evening from the new camp, with this information.' During the 
remainder of the tour down the east coast, Andamanese were met with daily. 
They were on the look-out for the censns party, and at almost each place stop- 
ped at, information was received of otljer encampments further down the coast. 

In the country surrounding the harbours of Port Cornwallis, and 
Stewart Sound there were numerous camps in the interior, the occupants of 
which hastened into the standing camps in the harbours, as soon as nows of the 
arrival of the launch reached them. Expeditions weio made to distant camps, 
in order to enumerate them on the spot ; but in each case they were found to be 
either on their way into the standing camps, or on the point of starting to 
come in. 

Intercommunication between the members of a tribe occupying a 
certain section of the country is very perfect, and any Andamanese can say 
exactly how many camps there are in the neighbourhood, and about where they 
can be found. Had tho census parly had time to remain a few days at each of 
the principal centres, they could doubtl^ have seen every member of each 
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tribe. Such a procedure would liowover have occupied too much time, and was 
moreover open to numerous other grave objections. 

In no case therefore was more than 36 hours spent in one place ; but 
by the end of that time the great majority of the Andamanese had been 
collected and Numerated, and Avith regard to the feAv Avho remained out, precise 
information as to the individuals thus remaining to be enumerated, could easily 
be obtained. 

At StcAvart Sound Avere met some of the Kedc tribo, who had come 
across from Interview Island on the Avest coast, at the bidding of the jemadar. 
They were able to conlirm the conclusions come to, that there were no other 
Andamanese on the Avest coast of the islands, beyond tho fcAV Ave had seen and 
enumerated. 

From Stewart Sound the party proceeded south on the 5th February, 
mahing good the coast in the neigh) )ourhood of Elphinstone Harbour, the visit 
to Avhich had been abandoned on tlie 29th Januarj’^, on account of information 
received from the Andamanese in Port Anson. It was now found that this 
information Avas quite correct, and no traces of recent occupation could be found 
at any of tho camping grounds. 

On the following day the standing camp at HaA’^eloclc was Ausited. 
Several parties Avere absent from the camp, but the majority came in before the 
party left, and of the two camps remaining out, the larger one Avas eventually 
picked up loAver doAvn the coast, and enumerated, leaving onlj" one small party 
of fiA'e AA’ho had not been actually seen. 

As regards the success of the aboA^e operations, I am confident that 
the figures arrived at for this section of the race are substantially correct. 
Owing, as stated above, to the extension of the operations of the Andamanese 
Department, and the diminution of the numbers of the people, it Avas possible to 
locate those remaining Avith greater certainty than AA'as possible on the occasion 
of the last census, as evidenced by the fact that, whereas at the Census of 
1901 the percentage of persons enumerated, who had not been actually seen, 
■u’as 33'6%, on the present occasion the percentage was only 7 % . 

It may seem that too much faith was placed in the statements of the 
Andamanese as to the Avhereabouts of other members of the tribe ; but as a 
matter of fact, when an Andamanese commits himseH to a really definite state- 
ment as to the presence, in any part of the country, of other Andamanese, the 
information may generally be accepted as correct. In some instances it Avas 
possible to verify their statements, AAhich in every case were found to be correct. 

It may, I think, be accepted that all Andamanese of the friendly tribes 
were either seen by tho censiis party, or correctly estimated on information 
received, and that no camps or himting parties were passed unnoticed. ^ 

The methods adopted in order to obtain an accurate count of the Anda- 
manese in the main group, A\’ore probably the best possible under the circum- 
stances ; but in view of their small and ever decreasing numbers, I cannot help 
thinking that steps might be taken, in the near future, to facilitate the collec- 
tion of more accurate figures at the next census. An attempt was made in 
1910, by the officer in charge of the Andamanese, to prepare lists of the indi- 
viduals comprised in the friendly tribes, and Avhen we consider the small num- 
bers to be ■ dealt with, one Avould expect the task to-be a comparatively easy 
one. As a matter of fact, OAving to the lack of variety in the names in use 
among the Andamanese, and the absence of means of distinguishing the names 
of men from those of Avomen, and partly OAAung to the difficulty of obtaining 
from the Andamanese information on matters AA'hich do not interest them, or 
the objects of which they do not clearly understand, the difficulties attendant 
upon the preparation of such a list were found to be very great, and the attempt 
had to be abandoned. 

It should be possible during the next decade, during which time the 
numbers may be expected to still further decrease, to introduce some form of 
register of the friendly tribes, from Avhich the numbers of each tribe, the pro 
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portions of tlio sexos, and tlio birth and death-rate can bo accuratoljr ascortained, 
Tvith reference to this section at any Kite, of the Andamanese race. 

The Onges . — At the time of the last census (1001), the attitude of tho 
Ongo tribo, wth the oscoption of the section occupying the north of Little 
Andaman, Tvas considered to bo so uncortain, that no attempt was made at direct 
enumeration, and as stated before, the number of tbo tribe was estimated on an 
assumed basis. Communication, irith the Onges in tbc north of Littlo Andaman 
has since then been continuous, and though the other parts of the island had 
only been Tisited once or twice in the interval, it was held that the risk run in 
attempting a direct census would not bo great, nnd it was decided to includo 
Little Andaman in the area to bo directly enumerated. Tlio procedure adopted 
was on general lines the same as in tbo North, but as the individuals of the 
tribe, and the area worked over wero littlo known, and the Onges fiiemsclrcs, 
luiving been littlo in contact 17101 civilisation, wore less able to understand tbo 
object and aims of tbo census, tbo scheme was not so easily carried out. It 
was not possible to see such a largo proportion of the tribo ns in the North, or to 
obtain exact information of those not seen, and it became necessary to once more 
fall back on estimate to atrlvo at the approximately correct numbers of the 
tribo. 

It was realised that tlio Onges being less used to visits from strangers, 
and naturally of a curious and inquisitive disposition, tbo great difficulty to bo 
guarded against was tbo possibility of parties following the launches doivn tbo 
coast from place to place, and being enumerated moro than once. ^ It was 
arranged thoroforo to tako the census as rapidly ns possible, two parties wotk- 
ing separately tbo one on tbo B. G. S. " Guido,” and tbo other on a scsi-going 
launch, In this way most, if not all, tbo villages were visited; but it is clear 
from the figures obtained, as well as from the information gathered, that the 
whole of the tribo was not seen, and that moat of the women, and a good many 
of tbo diildren were absent in tho intorior. Tbo people wore found to be quite 
friendly, and no trouble of any, sort was oxperionced ; but it is quite con- . 
ceivable that the less civilised members of tho tribe in tlio south may have 
considered it the wisest policy to bo on tbo safe side, and to send their women 
and children out of harm’s way to collect honey jn tho interior. 

lo the course of the two days that the census party was engaged ia 
enumerating the Onges, tho following numbers were actually seen ; — 


AruLTa 

CailPBBR. 

Totai. 

mu. 

Vemale. 

iUle. 

Feoub. 

U8 

78 

02 

28 

286 


It was obvious from tho circumstances under which tlie census was 
taken that all the Onges were not seen. It is probable that the numbers of the 
men most nearly approximated to the correct figures, and that the number of 
the boys was more nearly correct than those of the women nnd girls. It u-as 
assumed therefore that | of the men and a of the boys had been seen ; the cor- 
rect numbers being estimaled at 177 men and 124 boys. Among tho friendly 
tribes in the north, women, were found to be in excess of men by nearly 10 per 
cent, and it was beld that under healthy conditions, female children exceeded 
male by about the same amount. On the above assumption iro arrive at tJie 
following figures : — 


ASULTS. 

1 

CniukBBa. 

Totjl. 

Male. 

Female 

SUe. 

Female 

in 

194 

124 

166 

031 
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It is possible tlmt. llicso figures arc ratlicr fiigli, but I believe tbcin to 
be substnnlinllv cirrcct. 

The Jftrawas . — As on the occasion of the last census, so in the 
present case, no attempt has been made to arrive at. the numbers of tins tribe 
l)y direct, enumeration. A perusal of the diary of Mr. PaAveett, Avriltcn Avbilst 
engaged on an cx])edition against tins tribe in 1010, Avill sboAV how futile any 
attempt, at. enumeration by the ordinary metbods Avould be. Tlic information 
gained at the time, by those engaged in tlie expedition, has been utilised in 
estimating tlie numbers of that section of the tribe, against Avbom tlicy Avero 
operating. Potb ^Messrs. PaAveett and Bonig Avcrc asked to draAv uj) estimates 
of the JamAvas, based on the information obtained of the parties Avitb Avliom 

thev came in contact. 

• 

^fr. Bonig estimated the numbers of the tribe as follows : — 
ll married cou])los, 10 old men, 30 old Avomon, 20 male children and 20 female 
children. 

In other Avords bis estimate of the tribe AA'as as beloAv : — 


A nr MB. 

Cnir.i»n3:x 

Totai.. 

1 

M.'ilo. j r.'iinlc. 

I 

Mnlc. 

I'omnlp. 

1 

21 * 21 

! 

20 

20 

8S 


Jklr. Pawcett, arguing along A'cry much the same lines, but alloAving 
for a util ])arly, the presence of AA'hich Avas suspected, but Avitli Avhich they 
never actually came into contact, estimates the tribe at liO all told. In this 
estimate he alloAvs lioAvcvor for .at least as many children as adnlt.s, i.e., 70 
adultvS and 70 children, aa-IucIi in the cjisc of a race situated as the JaraAvas are, 
js probably too high a projiortion of children. 

In vicAv of the fact that a large slice of the Jarawa country Avas not 
included in the operations of the expedition, I am inclined myself to agree 
AVith iMi*. P.aAvcctt in the inclusion in the estimates of at Icn.st. one other party, 
in addition to those actually inet Avith, and for this reason I think Mr. Bonig’s 
estimate is too Ioaa', and that the truth most probably lies about midway 
betAA'ecn these Iaa'o estimates. I liaA'c, therefore, taken ll'l as my estimated total 
of the tribe in South Andaman, and dh’ide them as below : — 


Abui.ts. 

CniLDEEK, 

..Total. 

Hale. 

Fcra.alo. 

Hale. 

rcmale. 

SO 

35 

22 

27 

114. 


It AviU. be seen that my figures approximate very closely to those of 
the last census for this sect.ion of the tribe. 

In estimating the numbers of the Jarawas no alloAvance has been 
made for the presence of any of this tribe on Eutland, as was done at the last 
census. My reasons for believing that there are now no Jarawas on Rutland 
will be giA^en more fully when discussing the movement of the poptdation. 

As regards the Jarawas on North Sentinel, in the absence of exact 
information on which to form a fresh estimate, I have accepted the estimates 
arrived at at the last census, but have altered the composition, as I consider 
that the proportion of children shown is too high. At the last census the 
Jarawas on North Sentinel Avere estimated at 117, of which 51 were returned 
as adults and 63 as children. That is to say the children were shown to be' in 
excess of the adults, a condition of things which would only occur in an increase 
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ing population, which on an island like North Sentinel is obviously impossible, 
lly estvmato of tho population is given bclo\v : — 


AdCLTS 

CsiLMIf.'' 

Ter it. 

H| 

Femftle 

Mftle. 

Ftnule. 

31 

SO 

23 

zr 

117 


IIL-^Thc Nicohars* 


Former Operations.— ’Ever since tho Nicobar Islands came under 
British Rule nttompts have been mwlc, from time to time, to nrriv'C at some 
estimate of tho numbers of tho population. 

The first attempt of which I can find any record was in 1873, when 
Sir Ponald Stewart, at that time Superintondent of Port Blair, made an ex- 
tended tour in the Island**, prior to making certain recommendations with regard 
to their colonisation. His efforts wero not. however, very successful for, in his 
report to tho Government of India, ho uTitcs: — 

“The aversion of tho Nicobarians to anything like a numeration of 
their houses, persona, or property, is provotbial, and amounts to a superstition ; 

g ucstions on these subjects being invariably met by "don’t know.” 6ir Honala 
tewart eventually arrived at what appears to have been a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of their numbers by counting the houses, and multiplying the result by 5. 

Tbo first regular census of tho population was taken 10 years later, 
in 1888, when it bcoame necessary, again fbr purely local reasons, to ascertain 
the population of the Islands. 

In tho census of India, 1801, no attempt was made to include the 
Nicobars in the scheme of operations ; tho census being confined, so far as this 
administration was concerned, to tho Settlement of Port Blair. 

In the census of 1901, a more or less detailed census was taken in 
the Nicobats, under the following conditions. 

Tho general control of the operations was in the bands of tho 0. 0. 
and Superintendent. Three specially sheeted Officers were appointed by iiim 
for the work, and proceeded in January 1901, to tho Nicobars in tho Station 
Steamer (R. I. II. S. " Elphinstone '*). 

Owing to the situation of tho Islands, and tho nature of the people 
to be dealt with, a synchronous census was, for obvious reasons, out of the 
question. 

The actual procedure adopted by tho Census party varied with the 
different Islands and Groups. 

1. At Camicobar, the most Northernly of tho group, and with by far 
the largest population, tbo enumeration was done by tho Govern- 
ment Agent on that Island. 

The necessary forms ttotc left with him by the census party, and he 
was required to fill them up during their absence at the other 
Islands. 

I may mention that the forms used were not the regular Census 
Schedules, but specially designed forms in which were recoided for 
each village, the name of the chief, the number of huts, and the 
total popifiation, adults and children, male and female being 
^ shown separately. 

2 In the case of the Islands of Ohowra, Teressa and Bompoka and in 
the central group, tho census party circumnavigated tho Islands 
and calling at all villages enumerated the inhabitants. This was 
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done by counting the bouses, and ascertaining the numbers of fcbe 
occupants from the headman of the village. 

3. In the southern- group, the census was taken by Mr. Man alone, who 

visited Kondul, and ascertained from the headman of that vUlage, 
who is chief of many of the villages in Great Nicobar, the num« 
her of inhabited villages in the group, and their population. 

4. In the case of the Shorn Pen (a hostile tribe in the centre bf Great 

Nicobar) the numbers were arrived at by assuming that they were 
four times as numerous as the Coast Nicobarese of Great Nicobar. 

Census of 1901, 

In the present census, advantage was taken of the experience gained 
at the last census, and a scheme was drawn up for a more detailed enumeration 
than was possible on the last occasion. 

An advance on the old procedure was made, in that the census was 
taken on the Standard Schedule Norms. 

It was arranged that the Agent at Car Nicobar should, as on the last 
occasion, enumerate the villages on his Island. 

The Assistant Agent at Nancowry was detailed to enumerate all 
villages in Nancowry, Camorta, Katchall, and Trinkat. 

The Agents were supplied with the necessary Schedule forms early 
in November, and were directed to commence enumeration at once, and to 
complete their allotted areas by the first week in January. 

It was arranged that, early in January, a party consisting of the 
Superintendent, Census Operations, accompanied by two selected Officers, viz.^ 
Lieutenant Fawcett, Assistant Commandant,' Military Police, and Mr. A. L. F. 
Evans, Officiating 6th Assistant Superintendent, should leave Port Blair in the 
Station Steamer, and make an extended tour through the Islands. 

They were to scrutinise and check the work of the Agents, and them- 
selves visit and enumerate in the standard schedules, all villages on the Islands 
of Chowra, Teressa, Bompoka, and the Southern Group. 

They were, whilst at Great Nicobar, to make tours up the Alexandra 
and Galatea Rivers, and obtain all possible information regarding the Shorn 
Pen, with a view to so far as possible verifying the estimate of their numbers 
arrived at at the last census. 

The scheme worked well, and is probably the best possible under 
existing circumstances. The Agents did their work well, and the census party 
experienced no serious difficulty in carrying out their part of the programme. 

The weather was favourable, without which it would not have been 
possible to visit all villages. 

The party vras accompained on theh tour by specially selected, intel- 
ligent men, of the Central Group, who acted as guides and interpreters. They" 
also received assistance from the headmen of the villages visited. 

The Nicobarese were throughout friendly, and well disposed. No 
objections were raised to the taking of the census. The more intelligent clearly 
grasped what was required, and when called upon were always ready to give 
information, or to render assistance. 

In the case of a non-synchronous census there must always be risk 
of double enumeration, but those assisting us realised fully this danger, and 
were alive to the necessity of guarding against it. 

In one respect we laboured under a disadvantage, and the work was 
rendered more difficult and arduous, owing to the fact that the Port Blair 
Station Steamer was not available for this work, and the Bengal Government 
Steamer “Guide,” which was lent by the Government of Bengal for the 
purpose of the census, was not provided with a sea-going steam cutter. 

In practically unsurveyed waters, and particularly on a coJistlike that 
to the west of Great Nicobar, it is not ^Dossible for a sea-going steamer to 
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approach Tvithm 5 miles of tho coast without taking numerous precautions, and 
in nearly every case the “ Guido ” bad to ancljor some railos off tlu shore. 
There uas often, thoreforo, consvdorablo delay in approaching the coast, and 
after the ship had anchored, in rowing ashore ; much of wluch could have been 
Avoided had a good steam cutter been available. 

As regards the accuracy of the fiirurcs obtained, I boUevo them to bo 
as nearly accurate as is possible in tbo case of a non-synebronous census, taken 
under tiie circumstances described, 

Satimate of (he Shorn Pen . — ^Tiic basis on which tho numbers of tho 
Shorn Pen ucro calculated at tbo lost censiis. was their perennial feud with 
the Coabt Nicoharcso, in ubich they were nearly always tho a^gte^sors ; and it 
was assumed, thoreforo, that thero was an inequality in numbers, and that tho 
Shorn I’en would not daro to talc up this aggressive attitude unless such 
inequal ty wero very much in their favour. It was assumed, therefore, that tho 
Shorn Pen were four times as numerous as the Coast Nicoharcsc. 

in Bpito of VC17 careful enquiry at all villages visited in great 
Nicohar, and at Kondul, during tho present census, I was unable to obtain 
-evidence of a Shorn Pen raid having taken place during tho last 10 years. At 
every place visited I was told tho same story ; ci:., that tlio Shorn Pen had 
raided and robbed in the past, and tliat it ^vas conlidently expected that they 
would do 60 again in tho near futuro *, but when one came to enquire more 
exactly into tho approximate dates of past raids, it transpired that only the older 
men ot the village had had any personal experience of them, and I could get no 
evidence of any raid having takou place since tho lost census. 

There is no doubt that itie Nicobarcso ato convinced that the Sliom 
Pen are only waiting for a good opportunity to attack them, and it Is possible 
that their fears are justifitd ; but the fact remains that tlicro have been no 
raids for some time past at any rate, although there arc villages in Galatea Bayr 
consisting of one and two huts each, with an average of two adults pet hut, 
which, did the Shorn Pen tvish to raid them, would offer an easy prey. 

Time alone can prove whether the fears of the Nicobareso are well 
gruaccietf, or wfreC&er, as I aai taefraerf Co fwfiovc, too S/iopi Peak game is 
now-a-daya largely one of bluff ; but, in any case, it is no longer possible to 
assume great superiority of numbers in tbo Shorn Pen on the grounds of their , 
aggressive attitude 

In viow of the census figures for Great Nicobar obtained at tho 
present cen‘nis, it seems probable that tlic figures obtained at tho last census 
were a good deal too low, and the basis of the calculation for the Shorn Pen was 
therefore erroneous at the outset. IE the same assumption u ere applied to the 
present figures, it would place the numbers of the Shorn Pen too high ; but, as 
I have tried to show, great superiority in numbers can no longer be assumed 
■on the grounds of the aggressive attitude of the Shorn Pen. 

Having shown that tho basis for calculation adopted at tho last census 
ib no longer applicable, it is a little difficult to know where to turn for a better. 

Whilst taking the census of Kondul, T obtained possession of a very 
interesting piece of information, which may I think bo turned to account in 
estimating the numbers of the Shorn Pen. 

I was shown in a hut on Kondul two tally sticks, about 4' long, made 
from the midrib of a palm leaf. Each stick had a number of notches cut in 
the side, and faint lateral marks dividing the sticks into sections. I was in- 
formed that these sticks had been sent by the wild Shorn Pen of the interior, 
through the friendly Shorn Pen, to the Coast Nicobarese, with a message that 
they (the wild Shorn Pen) were coming very soon to fight them. I was 
assured that the notches on the sticl^ represented the nurabers of the Shorn 
Pen, and that the lateral marks divided them by villages. I gathered from 
this that there were 8 villages, and 255 Shorn Pen. It is of cour&e impORsible 
to say whether any faith can be pbiced in these figures j but the b icohareso 
were convinced that the sticks bore a more or less correct tally of the wild Shorn 
Pen. 
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I may mention tliat tills was not' a piece of evidence manufactured 
for my benefit by the Nicobarese,' knowing that I was anxious to obtain infor- 
mation about the Shorn Pen. Until I landed at Kondul, no one was aware that 
a census was being taken, and tlie sticks were only produced after I had been 
questioning the Nicobares-* as to the attitude of the Shorn Pen, and were pro- 
duced not in j)i*oof of their numbers, but as proof of their bellicose attitude. 

The evidence is not very good I admit ; but, in the absence of better, 
I am inclined to accept it as a foundation oi: which to base my calculations. 

My informants inclined to the belief that the notches on the tally sticks 
represented the fighting strength only of the tribe. If we accept this as the 
correct view it w^ould make the whole tribe (including the friendlies) number 
about 1,000, which is obviously too high. I base my estimate, therefore, on the 
assumption that 255 represents the number of the whole unfriendly section of 
the tribe. 

The Shorn Pen are divided roughly into two sections. (1) The wild 
Shorn Pen, or those who have no dealings with the coast men, and are feared 
alike by the Nicobarese and the friendly Shorn Pen. (2) The friendly section 
of the tribe, who live to a great extent in the interior, but come out to the coast 
occasionally, and are on terms of varying intimncy with tiie coast Nicobarese. 

It was admitted by all I questioned that the wild Shorn Pen greatly 
outnumhered the friendly ones. Of the latter I ascertained definitely the 
existence of 4 villages. One of these on the Alexandra river was visited by the 
census party. It consisted of 4 adult males, 4 adult females and 7 children, or 
16 in all. If we assume that this is an average viUnge, and that the villages 
we ascertained the existence of were half the total number of friendly and 
semi-friendly villages, we arrive at a total of 120 friendly and semi-friendly 
Shorn' Pen. This with 255 of the wild Shorn Pen would give a total of 376 for 
the whole tribe, which I would divide as follows : — 

Men . . . 100 Boys . . 90 

Women . .100 Girls . . 85 

By a different line of argument, therefore, we arrive at almost the- 
same conclusion as was arrived at at the last census. 
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General Knles for the conduct, in Port Blair, of tho Census of 1011. 

1 Date o/eenius —The censas will be t&iea on the evening of tba 10th Jfarch 1911 

2 ^rranpewent of eifelM and For pnrposes of enunictation, tlie Settlement of 

■Poit Blair wiU be treated as one fbargo, conswtmg of throe circles, vu , the Eastern, Western, 
and Jail Circles The cirrlca will be further enb divided into blocks. Blocks will bo of 
two lands rt; , Village Blocks and Station Blocks Each separate village will constitute a 
Block, and eai h station, and all pnvate housci m the immediate neighbourhood of the station, 
will be treated as a separate Block 

8 Enumeration of Garmon and Pofico —The troops of the Garrison, inolud* 

mg followers and the Militari Police will be dealt with separately, and the censns of the 
different amts taken in accordance with mica published for the cnnmcration of troops in 
oantonments 

4 Sfpervuton of wotIc — The general supervision of the cnnmeration work in each 
District will he exercised bv the Dietni.t Ofiicer, the supervision of operations in each sub' 
division being in the bands of the Sub divisional Officer, who will exercise general control 
tinder the District Officer, of all enumeration work in bis sub'division 

5 a/ rflumera/arx— An enumerator will be appointed to take the census in 
each Block hor Village Blocks eDumerators will be specially appointed. 

In Station Blocks overs-^rs will bo treated as enumerators They will snb-divide 
their oharges into separate Blocks, each Block consisting of a convict station, and any prirsto 
houses which fall naturally withm that Block , care being taken that no private houses sre 
OQiitte'l 

6 Free erem of launeKtt —The free crews of launches m the Marine Depattment will 
he dealt with sepmtelr and the Engineer and llsrl«ur Master will be fornished with sche* 
dules to fill u for «uch of the men as are not hooseholders la one of the free villages, tn 
which case thev will be enumerated m the ordinary way by the village enumerators 

7 rreparation of houte luU and Aouie «Km5er»ny— On being appointed, eaob 
enumerator will prepare a list of the bouses in bis Block , a separate list being prepared for 
each Block in the case of ovorseers m charge of several Station Blocks 

In this hsc be will assign a separate aocober to vach building noting in her hst 
whether it IS a barrack dwellmg'buose, or but All residentnl buildings, even if unoccupied 
at ihe time, should be numbered Tbe numbers should run consecutively for all buildings, 
m a Block, and the number allotted to tbe building in tbe list should be marked on the 
house 

Copies of these house lists shoold be eubmitted through District Officers to the 
Superinteu lent of Census Operations not later than the let December 

8 ileffiod of ennmeraUon tn Station Bloeke — Overseers, although treated as enumera* 
tors of Station Blocks will not themselves cany out the work of enumeration Thisvnllhe 
done so far as stations are concerned bv the munsbi of the station who will enter in the 
schedules every convict On bis hols on the night of the 10th Match, with tbe following 
exceptions — 

(a) Convict householders who reside m villages. 

(i) Convicts in hospital on the night of 10th March 

That 13 to say, that in addition to the convicts actually living in fheir stations, 
munshis will be responsible for the enumeration of all domestic servants in pnvate employ, 
and of all self supporters, whether in private employ or in Government service, who pay 
barrack rent 

Self supporter householders in villages will be cniimerated in the ordinary way by 
■village enumerators. 

Convicts m hospital on the night of the 10th March will be enumerated by the 
munshis of their hospitals under the general supervision and control of the hos]>ital author- 
ities, and the bchednles when completed made over to the overseer of the station 

Separate household schednles will he issued to all occupiers of private houses in 
■station blocks, and it will be the duty of the overseer, under the general enpervision of the 
Sub divisional Officer, to see that these household schedules are correctly prepared 

Honseholders supplied with household schedoles will enter on them all free servants 
in the establishment, but will not enter any convict in the schedule, as these will be eanmoT 
ated by “tation mamhis 
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9. Preparation of circle register.— On receipt o£ house lists (see para. 7) District 
-Officers will prepare a circle register in the following form : — 

DismicT Circle. 


Name of 
viUago or 
station. 

Serial No. of Block. 

Number of houses in 
Block. 

Name of enumerator. 

Honsu NnsiBEH- 
ING 

Date of. 

PnEtlMIirAEY Beoobd : — 

Date of. 

Number of general Sche- 
dules issued to each 
enumerator. 

Bemabxs. 

1 

O 

O 

a 

i'S 

I'i 

o 

Completion. 

• 

S 

a 

Sc" 

ie 

o 

Completion. 

Testing. 

1 

2 

3 

4 , 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i 









1 

i 



10. Issue of schedules. — As soon as these lists are received by the Superintendent of 
Census Operations, schedules will be issued. 

Household schedules will be issued to all Europeans, Eurasians, and educated 
Indians occupying separate houses outside the limits of regular villages, and for the rest, 
ordinary schedules will be issued : in the case of convict stations where the ex-act numbers are 
tnown, the actual number required, pluf 5 % for possible variations ; in the case of villages, 
one schedule for every two houses. If this number is found to be insufficient more will be 
jssued subsequently. One BLicklisb will be issued in each village and station and one cover. 

11. Preli’iiinarg enumeration. — The preUminarv enumeration will commence on the 10th 
Eebruary 1911. Enumerators will then issue household schedules to all those for whom 
they are intended, and will at once commence the work of enumeration in their blocks. As 
soon as schedules have been completed the entries should b e scrutinised and checked by at 
•least one officer or subordinate before the final enumeration. 

Pinal enumeration. — The final enumeration is the checking and bringing up to date 
•of the record preiiared at the preliminary enumeration. This will commence at 7 p.il. 
of the 10th March 1911, and should be completed before midnight. 

District Officers will issue such instructions as will ensure all persons being in their 
-houses On the night in question. 

Each house should have a light burning in it till midnight, and, when not them- 
selves employed as enumerators, chaudhris should be instructed to accompany enumerators 
round their villages, and render them every assistance in preparing and checking their 
records. 

18. Completion of enumerators' ahstraets . — On the morning after the census, enumera- 
tors will, without delay, proceed, with their books, to the District Offices. The District 
■Officer will compare the number of books received with the number of blocks shown in the 
circle register. 

He will satisfy himself by a reference to the housdist, that all the household 
• schedules have been collected. He will then have the number of houses and males and females 
independently added up on separate pieces of paper by the enumerator of the block, and by 
two other enumerators. When the totals, thus ascertained agree, tliey may be accepted as 
-correct, and entered in the enumerator’s abstract on the last page of the enumeration book. 

14. Preparation and despatch of circle summary. — When all enumerators’ abstracts 
-have been completed, and found to be correct, the District Officer will have the circle 
-summary prepared in the following form : — 

' Circle Summary. 

District 


Name of village 

Serial nnmbet 
of 

Block. 

Number of 

Persons. 

station. 

occupied houses. 

' Total. 

1 Males.- 

Pemales. 

1 

2 

3 

4 , 

5 

6 

• 

1 

i 

1 


\ 1 



■CiROIS Totvl 
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ODAriEK 1. — ^XHE TAK2KO OF TUB OEN8U8. 


The circle sunimair when prepared shouU be for« anleil vUb the least possible delay 
to the Sapcrintendeiit ot Census Operations to enable liira to telegraph the lysnltfl of the census 
to the Cen«us Commissioner in Calcutta 

15. Vreparation. of Dittfict Popnlatha Beiurm — Before despafehing the ficbedolo'to 
the Superinfenclent of Census Operitions each District Officer should prepare, inth the least 
possible delay, a shtemcat of the {wpalation in hh District in iho ffdlomng> form » 

Rctuat? or FopotATiov (excLoiiVK or roues AMD miutamt) at 0«n«ui or 19U 
OH TBS ’ DiKTSlOr I 


1 

\nml)«rof i 

1 luo^.ppa a and 

1 Eara^iAui ' 

KsUret (Fnw) 

1 C«Briet< 

Bsuabki 

1 

!| 

1 1 

1 ” 

|; 
p 1 

a 

S 

S 

*3 ; 
8 ' 

& , 

6 

II 


' Fi-w Asd n 

1 eCATlotl 

CofidU2aii«}]r 

li«lra««d 

OhildriQ of 
Free ond oon* 
Tctii 

3 

. 

.1 

1 1 
1- , 

a 

1 

ta 

1 


tI 

a 

1 

£ 

3 

1 

tu 

1 


3 

i 

7 

8 

0 ' 

1 ’• 

11 

12 

U 

IS 

lit 

17 

16 

"! 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 1 

1 

j 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


i 

1 

! 


A« sooa as this form ie prepared, it should be sent to the SopcriDteodent> Census 
Operations, together •mth all enumerators’ books o! schedules tied together in bundles in 
serial order. 


Jo the shore siatement the figures io the cooTict population most ogree with the 
District morning reports for the lOtn Jlercb, or it there is a difference It must be explained in 
a footnote to the return 


Pout Blaiu ; 

Tie 11th Notembtr 1910. 


R P. Lowrs, 

Superintendent, Centue Operationi.. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Census of the Andamanese^ 1911. 

General Orders, 

1. For the census of the Andamanese, the Party will consist of- the Superintendent 
-of Census Operations and three other-selected officers.' They will be provided with note books 
and the necessary schedules for the enumeration of the Andamanese. 

2. The same form of schedule will he used as at the last census. 


Form for the Census of the Andamanese. 


Serial 

number. 

1 

Name of place 
at wliich 
information is 
procured. 

Island in which it 
is situated. 

Number of people assumed to be 
there of tiie tribe in the next 
column. 

Name of Tiibe. 

Men. 

Wo- 

men. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total, j 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

i 

7 

8 


1 

1 

1 





1 

; J 

Total of all Tribes 


3. Each officer will keep a diary of his proceedings and record therein all matters of 
interest observed during the tours. 

4. The officer in charge of Andamanese will be asked to arrange for intelligent Anda-* 
manese and convicts in the Andamanese Department to meet the Census Party at all the 
principal places called at on the west coast. 

These men will act as interpreters, and, prior to the arrival of the Census Party, will 
make every effort to induce all Andamanese in the vicinity of these places to come into the 
-camps about the time noted in the programme of tours. They will also ascertain and report 
the whereabouts of all Andamanese in the neighbourhood who have not come into the 
principal camps. 

5. Every effort will be made to enumerate as many of the Andamanese as possible. All 

known camps should. If possible, be visited by one or other of the party and all information 
■collected regarding groups or hunting parties, the whereabouts of which cannot be definitely 
fixed. Prom the data thus obtained, the Sunerintendent of Census Operations will prepare an 
estimate of the total number of the Andamanese of the different tribes, exclusive of the 
J arawas. / 

. 6. No attempt will be made to enumerate the Jarawas ; but an estimate of their numbers 
will be made, based on the information obtained by Messrs. Fawcett stnd Bonig in the course 
of the punitive expedition undertaken against this tribe during March and April 1911). 

7. The Census Party will be provided with two sea-going steam launches for the purposes 
■of the tours. 

The programmes of tours will be as follows : — 

TOUB, NO. I. 

For the enumeration of the friendly tribes in the main group of Islands. 

' Programme. 

Steam Launch "Belee.^’ 

27th January. — Port Blair to Port Mouat via Slacpherson’s Straits. 

28th „ Port jNIouat to Port Anson. 

29th ,, Port Anson, through Homfray^s Straits to Matang, retumin*'’ to 

Port Anson. " ■ 
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30th January.— Port Anson to Interview Passage. 

Slgt j, Interview Passage to Casnarina Bay. 

let Pebrnary.— Casnarina Bay to Paget Island. 

2ad „ Halt — Paget Island. 

Srd » Paget Island to Landfall. 

4th „ Landfall Island to Port Cornwallis. 

5th „ Halt — Port Cornwallis. 

6th „ Port Cornwallis to Stewart Sonnd. 

7th „ Halt — Stewart Sound. 

Sth „ Stewart Sound to Tadma Jam. 

9th „ Tadma Jura to Port Blair. 

Steam Laoncii “Bobs.'* 

28th January. — Port Blair I’W Shoal Bay and Middle Straits to Port Anson. 

29th „ Port Anson throngh Homfray's Straits to Colebroohe Passage ani 

back to Port Anson. 

80th „ Port Anson to Interview Passage. 

Slst „ Interview Pa^ge to Casnarina Bay. 

1st February. — Casuarlaa Bay to Paget Island. 

2nd „ Paget Island to Port Anson. 

Srd „ Port Anson to Port Blair. 

4th „ Halt — Port Blair. 

5th „ port Blair to Colebrooke Passage. 

6th „ Colebrooke Passage to Stewart Sound. 

7th „ Halt— Stewart Sound. 

Sth „ Stewart Sound to Tadma Joru. 

9th „ Tadma Jum to Port Blair. 


Details of work to tie done daily. 

S7th Januari/ —The “ Belle will leave Port Blair at daylight with the Census 
Superintendent on board and will proceed through Maepberson's Straits riif Malay 'lapn to 
Port Mouat enumt'rating any camps met with en route and aho enutneratiDg all Andamanese 
found at the Home at Balu Ghftt. At the same time one of the other officen of the paHy- 
will proceed to the Andaman Home at Shore Point and after enumeration all Andamanese 
there come overland to Port Mouat where he will join the launth which wil] remain for the- 
night in Port Mouat. ^ 

/aBwary.— The “Belle" will start at daylight from Port Mouat and proceed 
to Port Anson and enumerate the camps in the harbour. The “ Ross" with the. rest of the 
Census Party will start from Port Blair at 4 A.u. and proceed to Shoal Bay where they ^ll 
enumerate the Andamanese camp at Daratang. They will then proceed by way of Middle- 
Straits, enumerating-any camps en rc7(te, to Port Anson. Both launches will anchor in Port 
Anson for the night. 

S9lA January.— Both launches will start at daylight. The “Belle” will proceed 
through Homfray's Straits enumerating camps eu route, to Matang on the East Coast and 
after enumerating camps there will return to Port Anson for the night. The “ Ross ” will 
similarly proceed, by way of Homfiay's btraits, to tbe East Coast and after enumerating all- 
camps found in Colebrooke Passage fc-turn to Port Anson for tbe night. 

son January . — Both launches will start at daylight, the “Belle" will proceed to 
Interview Passage enumerating all camps there. The “Ross" will proceed as near a»- 
possible to tbe mouth of Austin Straits and after enumerating any camps found there join the 
“Belle” in Interview Passage for the night. 

Slit January . — Both launches will start at daylight. The “Belle” will visit 
North Reef Island and then proceed to Casnarina Bay. The “Ross” -will enumerate camps 
found on the Coast between Interriew Fass^e and Caeuariua Bay, joining the “Belle ” in 
Casnarina Bay for the night. , 

1st Felruary . — Camps in tbe interior of the Main Island will be visited from the- 
Casuarina Bav and the Party will move to Paget Island. 

2nrf lelruary . — The whole Census Par^ will transfer to the “ Belle ” which will 
remain at Paget Is'and, a tour being made into the interior of the Main Island from this 
point with a view to obtaining if possible some information conceruing tbe Aka Tabo tribe. 
The “Ross” will leave for Port Blair anchoring for the night in Port Anson and reaching-^ 
Port Blair the next evening. She will rejoin the Census Patty with fresh stores, etc., on the 
6th February at Stewart Sound. 

Srd February , — Tbe “ Belle ” will stmt ai daylight and proceed to Landfall Island,^ 
visiting all camps passed. 
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4tli TPebruary . — The Bello “ ■\\’ill ptnrt al daylight and proceed via, Cadell Bay 

enumerating camps cn route and will anchor for the night in Port Cornwallis. 

^th Fehruary . — The " Belle will remain at Port Cornwallis ; the Party visiting 
any camps (hat may be heard of in the neighbourhood. 

Gth Fcbruari /. — The " Belle will start at daylight and proceed to Stewart Sound 
stopping at any camps mot cn route. The “ Hess ” will again join the Party here. 

7f/t February . — Both launches remain at Stewart Sound, the Party visiting camps 
in the neighbourhood. 

8tli Febniarj /. — Both launches will start at daylight and proceed to Tadma Jur^i 
visiting any camps on the north of the Archipelago lliat may he heard of. They will both 
anchor for the night at Tadma Juru. 

9lb February . — Both launches unll start at daylight and proceed to Port Blair. 

TOUR NO. II. 

For the enumeration of the Ongc tribe on Rutland Island and Little Andaman. 


Thk “Bei.lu.” 
12th Febrcary. 
ISth „ 

14th ,. 
15th 
16th 

17th „ 

Tue “ Ross.” 
12th February 
13lh „ ' 

14th „ 

15th „ 

16th „ 

17th 


PU0GB.\MME. 

— Poit Blair to TVoodmasoii’s B.ay. 

Woodmason's Bay to Bnmila Creek. 

Halt — Bumila Creek. 

} Bumila Creek to the south end of Little Andaman by west 
coast. 

Little Andaman to Port Blair. 


— Port Blair to Woodmason’s Bay. 

"WoodmasoiPs Ba}' to Bumila Creek. 

Halt — Bumila Creek. 

} Bumila Creek to south end of Little Andaman by east 
coast. 

Little Andaman to Port Blair. 


Details of tvorlc to he done daily. 


12tJi February . — Both launches will leave Port Blair at daylight and proceed to 
Maepherson’s Straits, visiting in the course of the day any Onge camps on Maepherson’s 
Straits and Rutlaud Island, the presence of which can be ascertained through the agency of 
the Forest Camps in the vicinity. Both launches will anchor for the night in Woodmason's 
Bay. 

IStli February . — Both launches will proceed to Little Andaman visiting the Cinque 
and other Islands en route. They will both anchor for the night at Bumila t reek. 


14:th February . — The Party will remain at Bumila Creek enumerating all Onge 
camps in the vicinity. 

^IGtli ^ The launches will both start at daylight and separately work 


in different directions round the coast of Little Andaman, stopping where necessary and 
enumerating as many Onges as possible and obtaining all possible information on which to 
base an estimate of the total population of the Island, taking into consideration the number 
actually seen and enumerated. The two parties will meet on the evening of the 16th 
February at the South end of the Island. 

17th F'elru'ary . — Both launches will leave Little Andaman at daylight and return 
to Port Blair. 


Port Beair: 

The ilth November 1910. 


E. F. LOWIS, 

Superintendent j Census Operations. 
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APPENDIX C. 


Censiis of tho Kicobarcso> 1011. 

The Census o£ the Nicoharesc will ho taken on tho following lines/— 

1. The Afient at Car Nicobar and his AMBlont Agent at Nancowrr will be supplied in 
November with the neces&iry schedules, and will be instructed to visitas.many villages as 
possible in their charges, and enumerate tho inhabitants, filling in tho schedules as nearly as 
poss.ble in the manner iai<l down in tho Census Code. 

2. The Agent at Car Nicobar will rn this way onumoratc all the villages on Car Nicobar, 
and the Assistaut Agent at Nnneowry, all villages on Nancowry, Camorta, Trinkat and, if he 
has time, on Katchall ol«o. 

3. The Agents will be supplied with sufficient paper to enable tbom to make the original 
record on blank paper, and fair copy tho result into tbclr schedules when the record is 
•complete. 

4. The Agents will be warned ’that they must be back at Head-quarters in time to meet 
the Census Party, which is timed to teach Oar Nicobar on the Srd Jonnary, and Nancowry 
Harbour on the 4th January. 

5 In January a Census Party consisting of the Superintendent, Census Operations, and 
two selected Ollicers, will make an extend-d tour in the Nicobars, commencing on the 2nd 
Januarv. They will, so far as po»siUe, check the work already done by the Agent at Car 
Ntcobar, and tlie Assistant Agent at Nancowry, and will then procctd to visit (weather 
permitting), and enumerate all Islands and vilbges not alrc.ady enumerated fay the Agents. 

6. The Assistant Agent, Car Nicobar, will provide iulelllgent Nicobareso from Nancowry, 
and Camorta, to accompany the Ceusus Party duriog the tour round the Central Group of 
Islands, to act as interpreters. 

7. Each Offictr will be provided with a note book and will be expected to keep a dia^ in 
which he will ie<.cird anything of interest observed. 

8. Earb Oilii er will be given a statement showing the population of each village as found 
at the time of the last census, and when the«c figures are found to differ materially from the 
results of bis own enumeration the cause for the increase or decrease as the case may Be, must 
he if possible ascertained and recorded. 


PROGRAMME OF TOURS. 


R. I. M. S. ” Elphinston* Toca No. I. 


17th 
1 8th 

19th 

20tb 

2l«t 

22nd 


November.— Leave Port Blair 4 P.M. 

„ Arrive Car Nicobar at daylight. 

„ Leave Car Nicobar 10 p.it. 

„ Arrive Nancowry at daylight. 

„ Leave Nancowry 9 a.u. 

,, Arrive Car Nicobar 6 T.ii. 

„ Leave Car Nwobar 6 p.u. 

„ Arrive Port Blair 9 am. 

J}€taifs of worlf to Jte flone% 


On this trip the only Vork to be done so far as the census is concerned is to deli.w. 
sohedules to tlie Agent at the Car Nicoi>ar and to the Assistant Agent at Nancowry, and to 
instruct them a» to the proceilure to bs followed in filling them up. 


2nd Ja .uary. 
Srd ,, 

4th „ 

5th „ 

Cth „ 

Vth „ 

Sth „ 


R. 1. JI. S. “ EiPfliNSTOHu" — ^Toca No. II. 

— Leave Port Blsur 4 r.M. 

Arrive off Ctf Ntcobw at daylight. 

Leave t'ar Nicobar 9 p u. for Nancowry. 

Arrive Nancowry at daylight. 

Leave Nancowry at daylight and proceed to Chowra. 
Lc;ave Chowra and proceed to anchorage off Teressa. 
Remain at anchorage off Teressa. 

Move to anchorage off Bompoka. 
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SOth /anHary— The " Clphinatona ** trill nmve oS Car Nicobar at dajligbtand 
lemam at tbe anchorage for the da^ trhilst eojivicU left on the Island are taken oB and 
routine work in connection with the Agency completed She wiU Bail fur Port Ulatr in 
the evening 


Pow Buia, 

7he ilth NottKber 1910 


K P LOWIS, 

Su/imniendenf, Ceatu$ Operalionn 


av]’i:ni)ici;s. 
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APPENDIX D. 


Diary of 1st Census Tour in the Andamans, from 27th January to Gth 

Fchrnnry 1011, 

rn'ihti;, 27^^. Jiiv.tuin; tni 1. —I wi'ni mi Imiird (lio “liolli''' a(. a’lonf. S a.ai. anl 
sfarf'^d for .MoI'li('r-:,iii’< ^V(• pnvroJtvl Jliroti 'h (lio Slraif.^, Htippitiy: (o wliisfic off 

Mahv T.ipn wlirrt' I cmilil <'*0 An ln ivviiO'i* lint*; <o t!r‘ “ih tro ; (heri* w.is, howover, 
no onV mi tlio tslitnl. and no {o lio pooh, and it \vh oioir tlia*. it \va^ an old ('.'imp. I 

■dn'roforo proi't'.'dot! diioct to Pml Monat, and aiii'horcd off (ho Bain Ghat Amlainanopo Home 
at '2 r.'!. 1 w'lit ap!im(* at tloO Horn •, an 1 found only a jielty o.liror in oliargo, and a ooiiplo 

of old And.nnaiu i e. 

The nvtty ofliei'r informed me (h'lt ino-.t of (In' nmn fiom (he Home \V(’ro at Tar- 
innpli, htmtinpr turtle, and th" wmiicn \\er<' out alonfr (he eo wl eatehiii!' eiahp, ele. Then' 
wereahout ^o Andainaiu.''.'' at tin' UminJ altoj^elher. 1 returned to tin' hiuin'h and .at about 
d-.')0 r.'t. Mr. Boniir arrived overland fr>nn Port Blair. H<' h-'d rnumor ib'd (In' Iladdo 
n<i«['it-il, and Dnndn: Point Ilomf', and had hr.ntjiht \vi(h him .a li.it of the nami"i of the 
.Xiidamane' e at tlm Halu Gha( Home, and aUo a li..,t of Iho.." at (he Dumtau'^ Home, ivhicli 
Me-'ir'. dlvan'i and I'nwoett emiineiate (o-inorrow. 

'Phe^.' H^(.i did not. howevi-r, <ho\v (hi' (tihe'i (o which the men helontted. .At ahnnt 
b.'lO Mr, Bonip went anliore, ami returned an imnr later, h.ivinp fontnl (he inajoritv of (he 
.\nd.imnne'’ iiad n turned to (he Honi", IB' had heen aide (o eh ilc and verify hip list, and 
had noted the tribe to uhieh cieh b donpod. 

i^i/i.r.Aiy, ~ S'.'.t .f.rcn ire tOtf, — .V( ('• a . m . (heauelnir w;t« wi'Iphed tvnl a fitart ina'hi 
for Bert Aii'-on. Tiier.' are no .And.im nv':'' mi (hie pirl of t!ii* eoap*, whii'h ip .lara'va ('oniil 13'. 

AVe anehmM in Port Airmi at about i I'.'t., oft (he Ldciri-hmta C.imp which ip 
p'uerally oeenpit'd at thir (ini' of year. It w.n, however, empty. S.)on iifter anehorin'r we 
.-.iw tin' '* raining np (In' hathmr fr<*tn (he dirrelion of Middle Slniifp, and she rtfirhorod 

in ar us an hour later. 

Meisrs. Hv.ans and F.iw.'.'it emie off. a'l'l r'porl''d havin'' eimm'rab.'l Dnralang 
Homo. Th-y ha'l found no Atid.imane i* in Midd’e Str.iit';, hut ha-I found (he pe i]ile from the 
Lvkar.i -lit Ilia ramjion .*^’pi!;e H-'and. ftirlh t down Ihi' harh'mr, and liad dirrele.l ihi'm (o eotm' 
u]) to L'-kara-hinta. We lamh'd at about ri-.'JO ti <;li')o( ^o’^e iiiip' ui and roll •el ovKlorp. 
'I’iie Andamanese c.une np at ab.iiit (i r.'t. and w > t .‘ ('immeiated, 1 | in imnih'r. AVc learnt 
from them tint there weie no Andatnane'e in Ho'nfiay'*. Siniits, or Golehrooho Passage, nor 
at the .Maitang ramii. All Andamane-'' fi(nn (hom> points wme at (he Arehipelago Camj), 
ndlerfing (teping. Wo (horefore <b"i(b'd (o alter (ho program ne and to go '.(might on (o 
Intervioiv Island ne.xt day, and to make good Maitaiig ami Cohhmoko Pasp-igo on our wav 
'ionth later on. 

The .Temndar of th."* .Viidainauesf* llcpartnient who had come np in (ho “ Boss" and 
who had he-n for a prep.aralorv (onr cirlii'rin (he month, info-ined us (hat (hero were no 
Andamauese on (ho west coasj at all. The B'w he ha(l found tlnre he had s-n( through (o 
.‘ftowarl Sound, lo awai( the, Cen.'jii.s Paitv. Landfall Ipland was (lie neare.st jioint where ho 
expected to find Aiulamancse. 

Stnidai/, 22th Jaururi^ 12]]. — Bo(li laiiiiehes ptarted a( 0 air. The “Belle" 
towing a pmall lightor, to he us al later for bringing in ledn pIi 'II, eollcct'd bv tiio .And ima- 
nCPO, and the “ Boss" lowing a water boat. In liiis way we proceeded up th" eoiil as far as 
Inten'icw Island. AAT' looked in at th" e.amp at Cliap-la-li >, iiml at anotlier camp at the 
Foiilh end of (he island, hut found them both deserted. AVo (In'ii p(e:imed up Interview 
Passage, and lound B -niiftt Island, and past the Tara ho Camp sounding (ho whistle at in(er- 
vals, but without peeing anj' Andumanese. 

As it was still early, and there was no object, in remaining the night in Interview 
Passage, as it w.a.s clear that tlic .lemad.ir was,corrc('t in his snnnise, I determined to go on to 
Beef Island and aiu'hor there for the night. 

On ajiproaehing Beet Island we saw a canoe on the shore, and two others appc.ared 
shortly rowing towards us. Thes' came along.side as soon as we anchored, and wo learned 
that they were Kedes who had come poudi a day or two previously, from Landfall Island. 
AA^e went .ashore and onumerafed them, and learnt that tliero were no Aiid.imaiieso Iietwecn 
Beef Island and Lniulfall, c.Ncept two old men .and two women of their partj', who hud been 
left in camp in the interior of the mainland. 

JIoHflay, 30th January WJl . — lloth launches left the Beef Island .anchorage at C 
A.li., .and started for Casuarina Bay, arriving there at about b-30. There were no indications 
•of Andamanese. 

AVe landed after breakfast, .and rowed up the creek io visit a camp there, but fouud 
it deserted, and it had evidently not been occupied for some time. 
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"We returned to the liunph, and a» it m<i Btill early, we elarted for Pa„'Ct Island, and 
auphored in Temple Sound at about 3-W r M Wo ftaw no signs of Apdaraane^o, but to matp- 
sure we landed and viaiteJ the spit on the south 8 rfa of tho Island wfiere the camp is usually 
made We found nothing there boivei^er, and itturned to the 1 lunch about Cm 

Tuesday, Shi January Alfhouph two days ahead of our programme, I 

decided to semi the “ lloss back from here with mails, to meet ns again with fresh stores,, 
coal elc , at Stewart Sound on th® *11(1 or Uh It was arranged that Ih* ‘ Bello was to fill 
her tanks from the water boat, and that the ** Ross should tow it liauk to I’oit Bhir 

In the morning Sleasrs Pvans and Fawcett transferred to tho “Bello” and whilst 
the proe ss of filling tanks was going on we all went ashore on the mam land We returned 
to the “ Belle ” about 10-30, and soon after 1 1 the anchor was weighed and ne etarted for 
Landfall Island, arriving about S r M We found the nsiiat camping ground unoccupied, so- 
we steamed round to the passage between Landfall and East Islands and anchored there 

It was disconcerting finding ni Anlamanesc Wo eapected to find a Urge camp 
here, and our information was confirmed by tho Andamanese wo had met at North Reef 
Island 

It was a relief, therefore when about 4 p if a emoo was seen approaching from the- 
coast of the mainland, distant about t miles from our aneboraga 

They reaebed tlie laiin h about i>, aid we learned tlinf tbe camp hail mosed to the 
mainland, auu was then on the N E coast of Lreat Andaman 

Wednesday hi Feinary 1011 — Wostarled from Landfall at G am taking witb us 
the two Andamanese who I ad come iii overiight They took us to a place called Paro-Jufe, 
where we enumerated 7 in all We ascertained that the main camp was further south, and 
that there was a store of ledu shells at Pocock lelanJ 

We steamed down to Pocosk l«land, and anchored the lighter there, and then went 
on toTauboroga about 2 mil-'S further down nhcre we found Snowball and tbe tram camp 
After enumerating them we brought them up with one of their hig canoe!*, to Pocock Island, 
and set them to work loading the lighter with ebdl This work was finished by noon About 
this time we saw a canoe coming np tbe coast from the south, and another pulling in at a 
place called ( hara lo The former came alongside and was found to contain a woman and 
Wo girls, who had come up from Lxcelsior Island to report a camp and more shell there4 As 
soon as they were on board we steamed down to Chara lo, and enumerated the Andamanese 
there We then went south agai », and nnehor d between Trill y IsKnd and the mainland 
at a npot where the shell was t,tor^ Bv the time the anchor wns down we saw two canoes 
approa bmg from Eicelsior Island and verr soon we Lad the whole camp alongside and they 
were enumerated and set to work loading the s! ell 

At the same time another b at arrived from further down the coast, and reported a 
camp at a pla e called Tota-iiio in the mouth of a Creek which lends into Port Cornwallis 

"Mr Bonig nnd mrseif lau led on the mainland, and wnlLed down the coast to the 
Tota ino Camp whfLh we enumerated reluroing to tbe launch hr about 5 30 Jn the mean 
time, Messrs tvans ami Fawcett bad been round to satisfy themselves that no one bad been 
left on the Excelsior Island Camp 

It was too late when we got back to the launch to get on into Port Cornwallis, so- 
we decided to remain where we were for tbe night 

Thursday 2i>d Fein ary 1911 — We left the Trilby Island anchorage at C ]•>, and 
btearaed down to a point off lota ino and Alessrs Evans and Fawcett went off here in an 
Andamanese lanoe We had warned the Iota ino Camp not to go on into Port Cornwallis 
as they intended tc do till Messrs Evans and Fawcett came, as we feared that they would 
arrive ID Port Cornwallis by wav of the Creek before us, and that we would have difucnUy 
in separating them from the unenumeraled Andamanese in the harbour 

After dropping Messrs Evansand Fawcett we steamed round into Port Corn 
waffis, and found the Camp established inside the harbour opposite Chatham Island As 
we dropped anchor we saw tbe canoe containing Messrs Evans and Fawcett just entering 
the harbour about 2 miles distant They were followed by several other canoes containing 
the Tota ino Camp We landed at once and enumerated the Camp, which we found occupied 
oldy hj < Id men and women and those incapacitated by disease from doing hard work By 
tbe time we had completed the ennmeratiou th** other party had arrived They brought 
with them 4 who had not been e mmecated overnight Me were informed that there were 
a number of Andamanese m different Camps round the harbour hut that most of thcee would 
come in in tbe course of the day Of these 7 came in whilst we were at breakfast, and we 
enumerated them and warned tbe Jemadar who was left at the Camp to keep all men who 
arrived during our absence separate from the rest 'We then weighed anchor, and started 
to look for a camp we had heaid of outside the harbour to the south We steamed round 
the coast of the haibour soamhug the whistle, hut saw no Andamanese 

Outside the haibour we came across a couple of small whales, or black fish, ot 
which the Andamanese aie terr fled, believing them to be a large kind of shark 
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AYe steamed some distance down the coasts but could find no trace of the Camp 
we were after, and tiie Andamanese concluded that they must either have gone south, and 
joined one of the Stewart Sound Camps, or else gone inland. There were only G people in 
the Camp and these we enumemtcd provisionally as “ not seen, 

We returned to the harbour, anchoring off the main camp at 5-30 p.m. The 
Andamanese had in the meantime loaded the lighter with the shell collected here. 

The Jemadar reported that no Andamanese had come in during the afternoon. 

3rtl J'cbntnrt/ 1911 . — It was a little diflicnlt to ascertain from the Anda- 
manese where the men in the jungles were to be found, but we determined to make up two 
-parties to explore two of the principal creeks leading out of the harbour, and directed the 
Andamanese to send out and call in any other Camps there might be in the neighbourhood. 

We left our anchorage in the “Eelle “ at about 6-30 and steamed down the harbour, 
taking the bo.at and two Andamanese canoes in tow. We found just sufficient water at 
low tide to take us down as far as Ox Island. We therefore anchored near that Island, and 
■started in the boat taking the two c.anocs rowed by Andainanese with us. At the first creek 
we came to we proposed dividing, but the Andamanese were so positive that there were no 
•Camps on it, that we decided to go no together. On the second creek they said there was 
.a Tabo Camp. The mouth of this creek is extremely narrow, and at half tide, when the 
mud flats are cover“d, it would bo almost impossible to find the entrance. We took soundings, 
and there is plenty of water in it for a launch. Once inside the. mangrove the creek widens 
out. After rowing some distance up* the creek, we met the whole Camp we were on our 
-w.ay to visit, coming down in canoes, evidenth' on their way to the Port Cornwallis Main 
Camp. We cnumei-ated 22 people, mostly Tabo and the rest ICede. They assured us 
that it was no use going on, as they had only left one old woman in the Camp. However, 
having come so far I thought I would go on, and see for myself. Some distance further up 
the creek it became too narrow for the bo.at, and we transferred ourselves to the canoes In 
these we proceeded some way up the creek, which eventually ceased to be tidal, and resolved 
itself into a jungle stream. When the w.ater became too shallow w’e left the canoes and 
proceeded on font. Another half mile brought us to the Camp, consisting of a few rough 
•shelters, under which were fied a number of dogs. W'’e found that the statement of the 
Andamanese had been correct, and that the Camp was in charge of one aged woman. 

There being nothing more to be done, we returned to the canoes, and arrived back 
-on board the launch by 1 1 a.m. 

We ascerfainod on our return to the Camp that 4 out of the 6 persons of the Camp 
we had been in search of on the previous day had come in, and these we enumerated as seen. 
"No other Andamane.so had come in, and the Jemadar informed us that there was only one 
other small Camp in the neighbourhood, and that men had been s nt out to call it in, hut that 
the Andamanese were not quite certain of its whereabouts and they might not be able to find 
it at once. 

I ascertained definitely from the Andamanese the numbers in this Camp, viz,, 1 mauj 
■■3 women and 4 girls, and enumerated them as not .-ei-n. 

As, »by starting at once, there was a pos-ibility of getting into Stewart Sound that 
-evening, I thought it was not worth while waiting on the chnnee of this Camp coming in. 
After distributing presents, therefore, we start'd with the now heavily loaded lighter in tow. 

On clear ng the harbour we found it bh'wing fresh fr"m the north, and the wind 
■freshened as we went on, till by 4 p.m. there was a fairly big sea running. 

We^kept close in shore, in case th°re might be Camps on the coast, and just north 
•of Stewart Sound some Andamanese eame oat on the bt-ach on hearing the whistle of the 
launch. 

We put in as close as possible in the liope« of finding a suitable anchorage for the 
•night, but we could not get out of the sea, so merely anchored, and went ashore, and enu- 
merated the Camp as quickly as possible. It was a party, in charge of a convict pettv officer, 
■employed in collecing ledu shells, of which they had a store at the Camp. 'L’hese we could 
not take, however, as the lighter was already heavily loaded. We enumerated ,26, which 
■agreed with the numbers given ns by the pe'ty officer. Tnis Camp required rations ; but as 
we had to push on to get to Stewart Sound before dark, we arranged to send their rations 
-out to them by the “ Ross later, and came away. We started «gain at 5-15, and anchored 
• off Camp Bay in Stewart Sound at 6-30, having just light enough to find our way into the 
-harbour. 


The “ Ross ” we found had not arrived. It was too late then to do any enumeration. 
Some Andamanese came off, and it was ananged to explore the creeks at the end of the 
harbour on the following day, whilst the Camps round the harbour were coming in. 

^ Saturday, 4tJi February 1911 . — The “ Ross'" not having come in, we all started in • 

the " Belle,” and steamed down the harbour. There are three large creeks opening out it 
The Kalara is not navigable, and Andainanese had already been sen up it to bring in any 
-camp found on it. . / . ■ s & j 
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Vi'e prooeeiled up tbe next cre«.l», and p *efidd t«o Cimj r, I ofh b“ing <lc*« rted Tbo 
Andamanese sniil Ill'll tbo occxipants must In\o mo\c<l acros* to tlio Koliua After going up- 
comeSon miles, the launch touched on a mh, anil ne thought it uucst to anchor 
■\\hilst Jlr Bonig u-fls taking soundings toaseertain Iho position of the rock, u e rowed some 
ih-tame up the creek The Audatrancee reemed %cry nguo as to whether there was any 
Camp of iahoB up the creek, hut seemed to think it mo t ptolnhlc that they had moied to 
the Kalara or elsewhere It seemed useless under the circunntancis going on, so we returned 
to tl e launch, and steamed down igam, md inmlc a fre«h slntt up the Balmi Creek The 
Andamanese uerc quite positiie that they could slioir ua a Camp on this creek Here again 
we were sto|pod hy to ks ami had to talc to the Icat Aflcrgomg acme distance wc saw 
two canoes ahead of us On coming up to thim wc learnt that tl ey hclonged to the Camp 
we were goii g to and 1 ml heard our whistle and were on their way to call the Camp in to 
Stewart Sound V» c determined to push on and Ti«tt the tamp for ourselves 

After going some distance farther up the mam creek, wo hranchod off into a smaller 
one which soon hec'ime so narrow and overhung with hrinchcs that the oars could tot be 
rrse<l aod tro hid to pro< ced 5 y poling Progrcjn was slow and ei cnliwDy I got into one of 
the canoes which had remained ncorus, and went ahead After going some distance in the 
canoe the creek dried and we iiad to proceed on foot to the Camp Here I enumerated 16 
Andamanese of the "Vero tribe 1 remained in tho Camp till the others amved and after a 
rest we returned to the boats and came down the creek, tho majority of tbe Camp accom* 
panyiBg us 

Ihey were quite positive that there were no other Andamanese Camps on the creek, 
«50 we returned to tho launch and steamed back to Camp B ly ^Vc anchored at 3 r M , find- 
ing tbe ' Ilo«3 ” had como in Tlic Jemadar come < ff and reported Ibai nil the camps on the 
hirhonr had coma in, and that thero were nearly SO Andamanese on shore IVe landed and 
enumerated them, finding 75 

Some Camps bad left their old and sick behind, hut I obtained details of tbece and 
enomerated them as not seen 

Tbe Pabo Camps we bad been after in the morning had been on the Kahn and had 

come IS 

Iladintcndcl spending two days at Stewart Sound, aod making a fnp through 
Austin Straits, to tbe west coast Tbe Kedt Camp which had just come through from 
Interview Island assured us liowci er, that there was no clnsce of coming across Andamanese, 
a» tlfty bod all come into Stewart Sound 1 therefore determined to go on to tbe Arehi* 
pelago to morrow 

kunihfi, the Gth Fein ary i*)// — The bad to go up the coast to ration 

tbe Camp at Tara loit enumerated on Friday , also Mr Bonig ivi«bed to land on and explore 
Sound Island to ascertain if tbe<e was a place oo it Ruitabie for tbe erection of a saw mill 
It was arranged therefore that Messrs Evans, Fawcett and mv'elf were to proceed in tho 
‘Belle ' to tbe Archipelago and Mr Bonig was to come on in tfie ‘ Ross" later m the day, 
Tftjoiiung 03 by sundown t Ll] bmstone Ilarbonr MTe lauded Mr Bomg at Sound Island 
about 7 a w , and then started down tbe coast there ms a strong breeze and a fairly heavy 
sea and we had a very ro gh passage in tbe laiiocb M o passed the ATancowry going north 
to Stewart Sound, at about 10 SO a m 

I wished to make good Maiiang and Colebroke Passage, before returning home m 
case the information given us by the Andamanese in Port Aoson should he incorrect , 
although 80 far we had raver found them to be wrong I therefore proceeded first to Long 
Island and anchored inside the Island and rowed up to the site of (he Camp cf Maifaag I 
found it deserted however I therefore reluvncd to the launch, and we steamed down inside 
Guitar Island, and at about 4rii ancboied for tbe mebt under the south end of Passa«'e 
loland ° 

Mr Bonig in the ‘ Boss ’ did wot get into tbe anchorage till about 8 r m 

jjlonday, (he 6(A iebruary IF//— The * Ross" waa started off at davbreak with 
orders to proceed stiaight with the lighter to tbe Anlainanc'e Camp at Havelock Island, 
whilst we went in the Belle ' through Colebrooke ras>^ge "Wesaw one Andamautee but on 
tne shore half way through the passage, but it was endenth not used 

On emerging from Colebto ke Fnasape we made for tbe north end of Havelock 
IFe soon saw the “ Boss " steaming down the coast and we followed her finding her anchored 
off the Camp Here we enumerated 22 Andamanese and obtained details of 8 parties wbo 
were out bun*ing and collecting trepang - 

One of these paitescamem before we left Of one party of 5 tbe Andamanese 
seemed vague as to tbe whereabouts, and we did net think it worth while spending time looking 
lor ibem The third party of H ms said to be on Nwl Island and we determined to tiy and 
find them, so Jeavii g the Jemadar with the “Boss" and the lighter to finish the distnbution 
of presents and rations, we started South in tbe ‘ Belle " for Neil Island We kept close in 
shore, anu alter proceeding some miles we came acto«is the bunting party we were after and 
were able to verify tbe hgures given ua at the Camp, which we found to be substantially 
correct , tbe only difforenoe being that two half-grown boys had been returned as men. We 



gave tills party a tow down tlie Coast to the south end o£ Havelockj and then left them and 
steered for home. 

We arrived in Port Blair harbour at about 4 p.m., the “ Boss " about an hour 

later. 

E. F. LOWIS, 

Superintendent, Censtcs Operations^ 
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APPENDIX F. 


Diary of Mr. M. C. C. Bonig, of the Census Tour to Little Andaman, 

from 4:th March to 10th March 1911. 

4th Hatch . — Left “ Roes ■” at noon witt Mr. Setou Karr for the west coast of Rutland 
where about 80 Onges, who had been there for some months on their annual sojourn, were 
taken on board with their four canoeB. O bey were very plcnsed to be taken back to Little 
Andaman by the launch as it saved them the long and sometimes dangerous passage back in 
their fragile canoes. Anchored for the night on the soufh coast of Rutland. 

5th Match . — Left for Little Andaman at daylight. No Onges were seen at Bumila 
Creek. All the Onges 1 had taken from Rutland, except about 12 men, were landed here. 
"When the “ Guide " arrived with Lieutenant Fawcett in the afternoon we went to the north- 
east corner of the Island, where both vessels anchored for the night. "We went ashore at once 
and distributed some presents to the Onges whom we met there. All the women brought their 
fishing nets as piesents which were eagerly snatched by their Onge visitors. In a similar 
manner these people divested their Onge visitors of any cloth or head ornaments, etc., which 
they wore. The Onges wo had brought from Rutland, who belonged to the east coast of 
Little Andaman, seemed on the most friendly terms with everybody, and all went through the 
usual greeting ceremony which consisted of sitting on each other’s laps, embracing each other 
in silence, holding check to cheek for some minutes on one side and just r moment on the other^ 
both sexes indiscriminately. All kejit silence for a long time after they met, which apparently 
is their custom. I also noticed that tlio Onge girls marry very early even before puberty, 
as I asceitiiined on minute enquiries. 

We told the people hereto collect all the Onges near by so that we could count them 
in the morning. 

Gth March . — Counted all the people ashore and obtained information of another 
village inland, w'hich was said to contain nine men with their women and children. We 
obtained the number of men by asking for their names but they could not give us the names 
of the women and children, and as these people are hopeless at figures the numbers of the latter 
must he estimated. Tochiewe was the name of the village, or rather communal hut, near 
which we anchored, and Take was their headman. Totawe was the name of the village 
inland. What is mentioned as a village here is really a communal hut at.d the people in it 
are more or less a family group. The male offspring remains pcjmnnently at his birthplace 
and the women they marry arc brought from other places. The “ Guide ” left about b-lf> A.ir. 
for Ingoi Tijala while Lieutenant Fawcett and I went in the " Belle ” to Quaname shortly 
after. We saw a hut called “ Tudeogc ■” near Api Island j the inhabitants had gone inland 
to collect honey. At Quaname we discovered a large creek of which the entrance was com- 
pletely covered up by sand so that it was not visible from the sea. Our attention was drawn 
to it by the large depression of land behind the shore and we went to investigate the place 
hoping to find a large jhcel. We were tcld crocodiles were plentiful. Q he Onge W'ord for 
crocodile is “ Tebichonc.” We shot some oceanic teal which fell in the water, hut the Onges 
refused to fetch them on account of the crocodiles. A fresh water stream was also found near 
this village. Obser\'ed here for the first time an Onge marriage. The headman of the 
place, “ Ingo” by name, took the hand of one of the Onge youths of our jarty with one hand 
and the hand of a, girl of about twelve with the other band, then placed the hand of the 
suitor around the wrist of the girl and thus the young man carried her off ne^ er leaving hold 
of her till we got on the launch. This marriage took place the uhile we were walking along 
the shore and not a word was spoken at it. We counted all the Ongfs who nere present. I 
was surprised at finding such a small number becanse when I visited the place some six or 
seven year's ago we found about 8 or 4- times the number we saw this day. 1 was (old many 
had died, from what I understood, of pneumonia and dysentery. 

_ Here also I noticed that the Onge.s who were with ns were friendly and knew the 
names of all the people they met. Towards us the people were also very friendly, the head- 
man took us to his hut and showed it to us with much pride without being asked “to do sof 
On our last visit here some six years ago they were quite different. Their friendliness is 
undoubtedly due to our kind treatment of the people who annually come to Port Blair from 
the noi'th and east coast. All the women here, as in most other places, wore fibre head orna- 
ments, in some cases further ornamented with flowers ; except where the people were bedaubed 
with clay, a sign of mourning. After leaving Quaname we went on to Ingoi Tijala. A large 
jheel was found, behind the communal hut, which was however dried up. We waited for some 
time here for the inhabitants. Another two Onge visitors took two girls away from here in 

s 2 
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the matmer described before. One o1 them, a boy of about 1 1« ^bom I bad left to loot after 
tbe boat with a convict tnullab, bad left tbo boat with tho result (bat it got stranded. 1 told 
bim to let go bis captured bride and belji pushing off tbo boat, AVbon bo lot go Ws girl she 
ran away into tbo jungle ns fast as sbo could and be bad to leave ber behind, 'Went on to tbo 
south coast and anchored near tbo ** Guide.'' jifr. Seton Karr caugbi a number of sharks, 
one well oror 200 poonds. 

7li i/arci.—-Lo!t tbo south cwvst at daylight for Cbelamale. Lieutenanl Fawcett 
was to tako the CCDSU3 of tbo people on tbo south co&it and Ilut Bay today, wbUo I would 
count tbo people from Cbetamalo northward to Bumlla Creek. At Cbctamalo as well as ot 
other places, blr. Seton Karr took a number of pbotogra])b8. IIo obtained several good 
sittings here of the Onges greeting ceremony. 1 was told here that some people lived iidand 
who bad killed some of the i>coplo living oq the coast, but as our Oogo friends could tell ns 
the names of all tbo people wbo bad attacked tbem, it is perhaps only a^tempor&ry feud. At 
Titaje no people were seen, the few (2 or 3) who were said to live there had gone 
for honey. From Tambebui most people wero said to have gone to Bumila Creek 
where they were to meet us. A canoo full of people l>clonging to Tatnbebui and Bc(l 
Obdalla was capsized some years ago sonfb of the Cinijuc Islands on their way back from 
Butlaud to tbo Little Andamans and it was said that every one was eaten by crocodiles in 
sight of those in the remmning canoes. 

Wo arrived at Bumila Crook at about 8»30r.u, Including the Onges we bad 
brought from Rutland, 123 people from tbo cast and north coast bad collected here, I noticed 
here that some of the people wo had brought from Rutland carried pieces of the skulls of 
their decea«ed children in cigarette tins tied round Ihoir necks, 1 also saw one or two men 
who bad tied rope very tight round their arms and was told that this was a sign of mourning. 

I Only noticed one woman mtli scars right across the back caused by having b«n gashed with 
n spear orsome other sharp implem^'Dt. t tried to find out the reason for this but could get 
no information on the S'lbject On a previous occasion 1 bad noticed about five or six women 
cut in a simitar manner. It is quite certain that tbey are not cut for ornament; the cuts" 
must have been very deep and disfigured tbo skin considerably. 

1 did not see " Lkito ” with bis people and was told be was iu tbo interior collecting 
honey. The “ Guide" arrived at obont 10 oMoeW atJiigbt 

SM J/arc-i —The " Bella '* ivas supplied with water from the " Guide.” Sfr. Seton 
Karr transhipped to the " Guide" hero and Lieutenant Fawcett came on board the *' Belle." 
Gave presents to tba Onges ashore. Ilete as elsewhere we made the presents over to the bend* 
man ; this was done partly because we could do ivitb less presents and also it seems a good 
■jdac thf' boadmej) Asd tbw ioewase ibeir pwsfadj wp/a 

however given to the Onge yontbs who Iiad worked as boatmen for some months at the 
Andaman Home and were brought Lack from Fort Blair in the "Guide." The "Guide" 
left for Port Blair after supplying us with water. The Onges told me that crocodiles 
were very pleutifnl at Jackson Creek and could be seen there on the beach. To verify 
this we decided to go there, and took Ibko the headman, who had accompanied us 
round the island, ^th us. We went up the creek in the boat but did not see 
.any crocodiles ; however we noticed the tracks of one on shore neat the water's edge 
'The footprints were about two feet apart and judgiog by this the animal must have been 
about 10 feet long. At high water a launch can go into this creek, when there must beO feet 
water over the bar as at half-tide 6 feet was the least we found. The anchorage at Jackson 
Creek is close in shore bearing north from the creek and the approach to it from the sea is also 
almost due north. We found rocks and shallow water about a mile to the north-east 
of the entrance of the creek hut deep water to close in shore when going out in a northerly 
ilirection. Two canoes were seen in the creek tied to tbe shore. The people had however gone 
into the interior. Having given some more presents to our friend Take we left him there and 
Went on to South Sentinel. Here the Andamanese speared three turtles from our boat. "We 
.also found a number of eggs and four smalt turtles on the shore. 

"When shortly afterwards I wanted to show these to'Lieutenant Fawcett I fonsd . 
about 60 little turtles had just hatched while being carried tied up in a cloth. I saw five or 
Aix Iguanas hut only shot a small specimen. lieutenant Fawcett shot some of the Nicobar 
hiooler pigeons which breed on this island, TFe brought away some robber crabs. . 

9iA Marci. — ^We left tor, North Sentinel at about 8 A.u. and arrived off tbe coast of 
•the latter place at about 8 a4i. "We saw tbe first inhabitant of this island on the north coast ' 
but he soon disappeared in the jungle. Later we saw three more people, apparently women, 
wading on tbe reef on the north-east comer of the island. They were carrying baskets and 
were probably fishing. These also dissappeamd when we came nearer. "IVe then steamed 
-along shore to where we saw a couple of canoes hauled up under the trees near a little rocky 
promontory just south of tbe anchorage marked on the chart. On coming close up in the boat, 
"we noticed a hut just behind the promontory. Wo approached with the greatest caution, 
keeping our guns in readine«6,’a8 we expected a shower of arrows any moment. Bot we 
landed unmolested and inspected the lean-to hnt and canoes No aborigines were seen, but 
fresh tracks were on the sand. Tbe canoes were different from either the great Andamanese 
-or Onge canoes insofar that the ends were batted square and they had no overhang except 
About S" just round the upper edge. They were of the outrigger type, the fatsenings of the 
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outrigger were considerably better finished off and stronger than those used by the 
Andamanese. The bottom of the canoes were rounded fore and aft probably to make them 
ride the surf betterj which surrounds this coast almost all the year round. Otherwise the 
boats are not very sea-worih}' and they probably are used only on the reefs and never leave 
the shores for any distance. 

Two bows were also found at this place both identical with those the Jarawas use ; 
-one of them was also marked in the same manner as the pattern seen on the Jarawa’s bows. 
After leaving some presents here of iron, heads and cloth, wo left the place and steamed round 
to the west coast. Here we noticed S men on the beach and another h were in two canoes on 
the reef. The latter hurried tu the shore on our approach, and with the help of their friends 
hauled the canoes up. They all disappeared in the jungle before wo came near the place. 
TTe agiiin landed cautiously and after seeing such a large number of aborigines felt consider- 
ably relieved when we had safely reached the cover of the forest whore wo could look about 
on account of its open nature. From the sea it is impossible to see what is going on behind 
the shrubbj* growth of the be.ach. Wo walked across the corner of the island towards the 
other shore where we found some huts. These wem also of the lean-to type. We found here 
some more bows, discarded ones, and for the first time s.aw' the Sentinelese 4-pronged fish 
.arrow. We also found a child’s jawbone ornamented with short jneccs of fibre threads, with 
a string to cany it round the neck, some w'ooden buckets, bamboo fire tongs, etc. As these 
were not the huts just then vacated, w’O walked over 'towards the other coast and found an 
open c.amping ground whore fires were still burning. Some children’s bows, two torches and 
basket were found hero. We also saw the shell of a small turtle. Before this the Andamanese 
with us told me that those peojfio did not cat turtle. We went still some miles further inland 
but the only other signs seen were footprints on shore. We went to see their canoes where we 
found some fancy head ornaments apparently left in their hasty retre.it. Some more presents 
were left near the canoes and we returned to the launch. On the way to the east co.ast we 
steamed towards the shore to see if the people had taken the presents we had left on the north 
coast but wo still saw' from a distance the red cloth. We anchored for the night on the east 
coast. 

lOth March . — Left at 3 a.m. for Port Blair reaching here about noon. This is the 
first time I have landed at North Sentinel and judging by their arrows, form of buckets and 
other articles, I came to the conclusion that these people are nearer related to the Jarawas 
than, any of the other tribes of Andamanese. The people appear very timid and it 
seems not unlikely that if they arc approached frequently w’ith presents, they will become 
friendly of their own accord. If this fails the small area of the island and the open nature 
of the forest would also make it easy to ca])ture some, .and after kind treatment let them go 
again. The forests here, as v/oll as on Little Andaman, .are to the greatest e.\teut littoral 
forests and fresh w.ater can be had at most places just under the surface. It is to be regretted 
that we did not have more time to spare at Little Andaman to see .and enumerate the people 
w'ho were inland. Wo might also with a little more time have formed an approximate 
-estimate of the inhabitants of the North Sentinel. 


M. C. C. BONIG, 

JSxtra Assistant Conservator of Fo)'ests. 
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APPENDIX— 


Extracts from diary of Mr, Fawcett in Military Command of punitive 
expedition a^inst Jarawns during March and April 1910. 


Kotb.— T he MixMlition left Pott Plair on the 11th March and cufahlislicd n base camp nl Mild-Tilok. 


IFt-iiiifstJai/, Wih March. — 'Vlvi camp i\t. Mild-Tilck was »j) by G a.m. Heavy dew 
fell duri!<g the night making everything \vc(, mul the damp kept dripping from the trees all 
night. A ilcnso fog hung over onr camps (ill 7-30 a.m. As usual the Andamanese could not 
he got ready. Wo intomWl (o get the Patrols off by 7 a.ji., allowing ample time for the 
Andamanese to get ready, and have their food, hut \vc eventually did not got them started off 
nntil 8 a.m. 

Havildar Pariah Singh with 12 men atul aliout 20 Audamanc.so started off towards 
Temple Gunj. This Patrol is to divide into two when about t miles from Temple Gunj and 
both parties search in difTcront directions. The second patrol under Vir Singh Naik, of 5 
sepoys .and 10 Andamanese started north towards Jirlca Tang; both patrols .are to stay out 
the night. By S-l.a a.m. we had sent out two working parties to cut roads. Tlie first under 
Jemadar Bagu Khan, ronslsting of I.*) men with rilles, about 10 Andamanese, 30 Burman 
convicts, .and 14 sepoys with dabs, fmm Jemad.ir Hagu Klian's own ooinpan)'. These are to 
cut a road towanls IVmple Gunj. The .second under Jemadar Mu/.ammal Khan consisting of 
15 rifles from lii.s company, about 40 scpoy.s with dabs, and about 10 Andamanese. This part}’ 
\va.s (old to cut a road W. N. W. for about i milc.s towards Pulom Jig. 

At 10-45 after Bouig and I had had our hr(‘.akfas(, wo started oft to see the roads 
which were being cut. Muzammal Khan’s party had cut about ^ of a mile of very good road 
about G feet wide in a W. N. ^Y. direction. Having gone to the end of this we returned 
about. { mile and went along the other road which hwmehed off at that place. This road which 
ought to have led in a ,S. W. direction, towanls Temple Gunj, was only a footpath and not 
nc.arly huch a good road as Muzammal Khan's ; also the flirection of tins road was wrong nnd 
instead of leading S. W. it \Yas also going W. N, W, paralled to the other road, and actually 
crossed it (so we found later on) nhoul 2 miles from camp. The party however cutting this 
ro.ad had pushed on well and wc only overtook them nbaut 2-15 T'.m. near (he (op of the ridge 
of hills about 3 miles west, of our c,a*mp, (The Cholunga Uidge.) 

^ Wo went with them to the ridge and felled some jungle to obtain a view. S. 
W. wo could see (he sea nnd some Islands nnd o.ast wc could disfinctlv boo the south end of 
Shoal Bar Creek and new Kalatang Ftation. We took the bearings of (liese points and they 
■were : — 

South cud of Shoal Bay Creek 884°. 

Now Kalat.ang 814°. 

Wc started back to camp at 2-15 I’.M. nnd arrived at 4-30 r.ji., after walking at 
about 3 miles an hour. 

On arrival back in camj) wc found that the Patrol which started yc.sterda}' under 
Badba Singh had returned about 2-30 to-day. Tljoy had been in a north-west direction and 
bad not cros-sed the high ridge of hills. They found no signs of Jarawas. Wo think the 
Jarawas must be on the further side of the hills, west, and hope for some useful information 
from the P.alrol under Havildar Paiiab Singh. The road cutting parly under Jemadar Bagu 
Khan saw’ where this Patrol had crossed tlio ridge of hills and descended the other side. 

To-morrow if pos.sihlo wc intend to move our camp further up this creek about 4 
miles. Every one seems very cheerful in camp to-night. 

Thtinsday, 17th March. — I^Iild-Tilek camp. JSveryone was up by C a.m. Again a 
very heavy dev.' fell during the night making everything dripping wet. By G-45 a.m. 
Muzammal Khan had m.arched off with his road-cutting party to continue his road W. 
N. W. towards Pulom Jig, 

No patrols were sent out this morning as two are already out and will not bo iu till 
this evening. 

At 4-45 I’.M. an Andamanese patrol came in and reported having come across 2 lots of 
Jarawa huts, the age of which they described .at 2 months and G months. They .also came 
across the tracks of a Jar.awa who had to-day crossed the ridge and descended a short way down 
this (E.) slope and then returned. Everyone is very excited and we intend going out after 
them to-morrow, forming a temporary camp on the west slojie of the hills near Pulom Jig. 
We are anxiously awaiting the arrival of Muzammnl Khan's road-cutting party as they were 
to ti-y and g6t to Pulom Jig. 



Fridav 18l& if/tfrcA.— Sfili-Tilok camp. Wo got up at 5 A.w. »nt'*niliiig to mako 
an catly stirt after tlio Jarawa?. Wo loft ot 6-30 A.X. Up to (liat timo iioneof tbo pairols bail 
come in. Partab Singh’s largo ixitrol and Vir Singh's small patrol Iintl hern out tinco tlio 
morning of tho IGlL. Mr. Ilonig ami I with ahool 100 sepovs umler Subadars Khan Singh and 
Ganga Ram sbrted at C-35 A.u. I loft Jomadnr Baga Khan in camp ttUh about 18 or 80 
men to an-ait tho return of tho palrols, guard our hit left behind, anil make general amngo- 
ments about escorts. "Wo slartod out with tho sjiatetil amot^Tit of Ijeilding, etc. After going 
about li hours we met Jemadar MuMmmal Khan and !s5« part^.^ Tiioy said they had been a 
long way, and only found some old huts- W© hail a most tiring climb to tho (op of tho 
Gholunga range, and haring descended a UUto the otlier eido we found d old Jarawa huts. 
Wo halted about half an hour here. Prom bore Boiug and I «rith tho Andamanwo and 60 
sepoys, under Subadar Khan Singh, uont on, tclllog tho others we would rend L-rck word about 
a camping place. 

At the foot of the hilU wo camo to a stream with plenty of fresh water for drinking 
and bathing so wc decided to make this our camp, and sent back word. Prom Imre wo went 
down the stream and shortly camo across <[uilo new tmeks of *1 or 6 Jamwas. Wo followed 
these up for some time, till tho Andamanese got too far ahead of ui and left ns. Wo could do 
nothing hut sit donn in a nullah and wait. 

After about an hour ono Andarmine^e camo to us, anil said they had found some 
quito new huts. Wo consequently uent to the place which took about 10 mlnotes, and at the 
top of a high hill we found tho encampment. This consisted df 7 huts which could only hare 
been put up within tho last day or two. 

Ilowercr, these huts had been deserted and nearly evenrthing taken out from Ihcm^ 
We eiamined what was left and found, a honey strainer, 1 taskef, two bags of Irares for 
carrying water, 1 copper plate, shells, prawn*, a pig’s skull (hung ujO ond one child's tor bow. 
There was a well-dehned path to ami irom this eneampnient, which appeared to ron nortV and 
south. The Jarawas bad cut a lot of trees mar, and seem to think nothing of felling trees 6* 
to 8" m diataeter. At the eld Jarawa encampmeat most of tho flooring was rnmle of timber 
of this Size. 

I took some photographs of this new encampment, and then wc return?! to our latest 
camp Ou arrival there we found that the 60 semye we had left behind under Subadar Ganga 
Bam bod arrived and the latter had selected a site for tho camp. We arnved in camp about 
2-30 r very wet and tired. Tho camping ground was about 300 feet above the stream. 
We all made huts for ourselves and wore soon very comfortable. The Andamanese rations and 
our food and kit arrived about 0-15; but unfortunately the Barman convicts had brought no 
rations for the police; however, the latter had food In their haversacks, enough until to-morrow 
night 

Saiurdajf, ifareh WM.— Wo left camp with Subadars Khan Singh and Ganga Bant 
at t-lO A.M. being the earliest we could get off. This would hatiBr ho dt^crihed na a camp, 
but as a lilvouac on the west slope of the Cholunga Itange. We had nhoni 92 sepoys and 
fome Andamanese By 8 a si. we had arrived at the Jarawa encampment, of 7 huts, wo found 
yesterday. We followed along their road north and by I r.u. had come to another Jarawa 
encampment of only 3 huts. The^ appeared older than the ones before, although one con- 
tained a burning log ; but Bonig said it might have been burning for 3 or 4 days ; we began 
to think that perhaps we were walking the wrong way 1 Ve fonnd 2 pigs' skulls hung up, and 
water bags of leaves. It was now l-3> r.M. and wo decided to push on to the next 
encampment, being sure we would com© up with them there. Tho road from hero was mo^t 
difficult being interwoven with creeping bamboos and prickly creepers which caught ones 
clothing every step; one was always crawling through holes between creepers and one’s 
was always being knocked on one side if not oB. Leeches were most troublesome. We seemed 
to be climbing a great deal (we afterwards found we had recrossed the ridge on to the 
East side again) and descending little ; every one was gelking tired. About 4 p.jt. we arrived 
at the ncit Jarawa encampment, and to our di^m^t it was deserted. However it was as 
fresh as ever. It contained seven huts and in three of these fires were hnining and could 
not have been deserted long as quite small pieces of firewood were burning. We fonnd a 
piece of thin rope, 2 pigs’ skulls hung up and a thing which looked like a bamboo bottle. One- 
of the sepoys found a Jarawa arrow on the road It was oue with a bard wooden point. All 
along the road were signs of Jarawas,- newly cut bninches, etc., and a piece of wood which 
looked as if it had been intended for a bow. We were all tirri and decided to go no further 
to-night. We descended the slops for about SOO feet and found a tiny stream by .the side oi 
which we bivouacked. The sepoys lit fires and put up shelters, and all seemed cheerful. 
It is a great pity we did not come oo Jarawas to-day as we are all hard up for rations. E 
doubt if the sepoys can stand much more of this without a rest. The Audamanese are as 
keen as mustard on catching the Jarawas now. They say “ now or never.” We have- 
decided to go on and trv and come op with tbem to-morrow evening. Let’s hope we have- 
some luck. The way we advance is this. A party ot about 2D Andamanese go ahead quietly 
and track, tbe reroaiuder of the force follows abm<t.a quarter of an hour behind so that there 
is no noise heard ahead. We follow the tracks of the first party, and if they see anything 
they either halt ot send hack word to us. This morning we came across a bag of stones hung’ 
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up in a tree. Wc thought the .Tarawas knew wo were after tlioin and pul this up to stop us. 
It finally ti-nnspirod that it was put up by Jlohhy, an Andainancso of tho first party, to 
prevent the birds giving tho .Tarawas warning of our approach. 

Sunday, SOf/i lifarch. — Bivouac on tho hiuh hills on a small stream of Jirka 
Tang Creek. Last night wo had finished dinner by C-15 r.M. ; wo had no lamp so most 
people went to sloop soon after dark. Wo dried onr clotlics as well as wo could in front o£ 
our fires. It was quite a warm night and we slept comfortably. 

This morning wo were off by G-10, .lust above us was a ridgo with bamboo jungle 
from which wo could SCO tho country to the east. After taking bearings wo advanced over 
somo mjsb diflicult country, crossing along the face of an almost prccipitioiis khud wliich 
was slippery to w.alk on. Everyone had to hang on to creeping bamboos, etc., to keep their 
footing, ilowever after about half a inilo of this wo wero brought to tho halt by the 
Andanianc.so who said that the .laniw.ns wore only ju«t ahead of us and they could hear them 
talking. !Mr. Bonig went ahead a little and said ho could also distinctly ho.ar women and 
children calling and talking. Great excitement I Wc propose to halt hero till tho men have 
cleared off, when tho .\ndamaneso will got nearer nnd iiialcc a closer inspection* If this turns 
out to he a fact and not another false alarm, we will wait till the men return from hunting 
nnd fishing, and then try nnd surround the lot in the evening. Jlay we have success I am 
writing this while waiting. It is now only about S- In .\.m. An Andamaiieso has just come 
b.ack and said the .Taniwas are making a groat noise. 

About 11 .K.Jt. two Aiidauianes.* wont right up f.o the huts. Everyone appeared 
to bo away ; they wore frightened to go into the lints and look in. 

At 1 I'.M. throe AiuhimniU'FO went to iiiveslignte and wenl into the lints and found 
all their kit. arrows, etc., lying nbcnit. 'fhey i=aid ther.* was kit enough for a largo party of 
Jarawns. This news mcnurngt^il us greatly as we were beginninir to think that, tho Jarawas 
must have cleared off, le.'.viiig no one behind in the huts. 

At 2 r.n. about 20 .\iidaiiiaiicse (advaneo guard of our rear party bringing up 
rations) arriveil and aboiif .’1 r.M., •!.'» s-'poys, some more Andatnanese and alioiit 15 Biuman 
convicts arrived under .lemadnrs Bagii K ban nnd Mar^animnl Klian. Tliis {>arty had come 
from Milii-Tilck camp in two day.s. Wo were very pleased to see our re-enforcemonts and 
food. The extra men would come in useful for surrounding tlic .lar.iwns later. 

Everyone was ready to surromitl Ibo .Taniwas at 3 r M. but they did not seem to 
have returned to their huts. At -1-15 r.M. we could still hear no noise, so we sent out 3 
Andamanese to see what had liajipened. 'fhese returned at .5-1.5 saying that no Jamwas had 
yet arrived, but they could hoar them returning. Wo gave them another 15 miiiiife.s and 
then commenced to ^urrout^d (iiom. It was about .5-10 when two parties went right and 
left. It look somo time moving off as every man was lold to go 10 yards np, art and as 
quietly as ^x'S-silile. The Andamanese wore in the m.ajority in front and tho tails of the 
lines wero entirely sepoys, also Ihirmniis helped to surrouiui. As soon as we had commenced 
to send off our two parties wo he.ird tho .larawns hrc.akiiig wood and shouting. Shortly 
after this wo heard them dancing. It was most exciting. When the two lines h.ad divided 
right and loft we got the two tails logelhernnd marched straight on tho .Tarawas j we wero 
directed by their dancing which gmw louder and louder as wo advanced. Wo seemed to ho 
making u ferrihlo noi«o cmsliing through the jungle. At last Air.. Bonig nnd I had arrived 
within about 1.5 yards of the nearest hut. Not until this inimito did tho}' hear ii.s, in spite 
of the noise. Air. Bonig wanted me to give the signal for the firing at once only 1 wailed 
about 3 mimiteg as 1 was not sure whether the flniiks would be round (as it happened this 
wait was unfortunate as it enabled the .Tarawas to collect tlicir bow.s and arrows). 

1 fired my gun iii the air which commenced llio firing which was carried on round 
both flanks. The noise was dcaf.?iiiug. It was iiiiforluiialely now quite dark and very diflicult 
to distingni.sh people. A general advance was iii.ado on tlio huts and the, firing continued. 
It was at this moment that tho Jarawas escaped. Every one was rushing about in all' 
directions shouting and firing. I saw three .Tnraw.as brerk through tho lino and had a shot 
at one; another Jarawa seemed to jump into a pool and three qr four men wont .after him, blit- 
he could not be found. Ho must have cnawlcd into the jungle on the f.ar side. One Jarawa 
. wom.an only xvas captured. One sepoy was bitten in- the hand by one he was struggling 
with. Another sepoy (so Mazammal Khan says) fired into tho back of ono runaway at a 
yard distance with no effect It inu.st have been a blank cartridge. The Andamanese did. 
not distinguish themselves on this occasion and would not run forward among the huts. 
They all hang back behind everyone else, Bonig said this was because they were- 
demoralised from the firing in the dark. It .certain I v was enough noise to terrify any 
one. The sepoys would not stop firing on the whistle blow’ing so I got the bugler to. sound 
, the cease lire. This stopped it. After this the companies fell in and each marched off 
about 50 yards to bivouac by itself; by 10 P.ji. everyone was asleep. 

The Jarawas had only 5 huts and were evidently a smaller party than we tliought. 

Prom where we lay concealed all day to the Jaraw<a encampment was about half a. 
mile. The path led through thick jungle down an average slope of one in two. At the foot 
of this slope wore the huts. Directly on the opposite side of the huts ran a large stream with 
rocky sides and bottom. On tho far side of the stream facing the slope down which we- 
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CnATTER III.— THE RESITLT8 OP THE CENSUS. 


The reason given by tho Agent for this avoidance of maternity is the 
dislike for tho customs, inRistcd upon by tlio 3)octorii, or menluanas, of tho ob- 
Bcrvancc of paternal couvado or lying-in, and on the ncccs''ity for tho husband and 
■wife to remain always in each otbor’a comiMiny, and to abstain from all work 
during a long period prior to tho birth of tho cliild. These practices ho says 
aro extremely irksome to both sexes, and probably account for the- fact that 
tho mon do not take a stronger lino of action in the matter. 

It is not this alono that causes tho women to avoid maternity. Tlioy 
dislike tho i*cstrictions to their liberty and movements entailed, and in fact da 
their utmost to avoid the responsibilities attendant upon the bearing of cliildrcn. 
Not only do they in many cases attempt to procure abortion, Imt when children 
are horn to them, they neglect them in many cases, and arc ready to dispose of 
them to anyone who can bo found to adopt them. 

In the ca<« referred to above, as bavin" occurred during tlm time of 
my visit, the woman in question consented in tbo end to allow nature to take- 
its course, but openly stated that she would give tlio child away as soon ns it 
was born. 

From tho comparative statement of the figures of tho present census- 
and that of 1901, 1 woiild judge that thtsc practices are not now, and also tliat 
they aro not ns general as tho Agent would lead one to believe, as otherwise 
there would bo a reduction in the proportion of children, whereas tho proportion 
has, as a matter of fact, slightly increased in tho last decade. 

The Soxithei'n Group includtnff Little i^icohar, Tula Milo, Great 
AVcoStfr <T«rf Kondul . — As stated in a previous Chapter of this report, wlion 
considering tho question of the numbers of the Shom Pon, I am of opinion that 
the number of tbo Nicobareso for tho Southern Group was understated at the- 
last Census. 

Tho figures were obtained for tho whole group from tbo headman of , 
Kondul. As I have mprsclf experienced, figures obtained in this way arc opt to 
be too low, and in particular there is a tendency on tbo port of tho Nicobareso- 
to omit children. 

TIio proportion of children to adults at tbo last Census goes to prove- 
that this was then the case ; — 
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3 
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96 

73 

78 
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65 
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99 
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93 
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ss 

98 
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272 


A comparison of the figures docs not therefore help us to a true under- 
standing of the situation. There appears to have been an increase, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, I believe there has been a decrease. 

^ In the first place the Nicoborese themselves believe that the population 
is diminishing. The men of other groups who accompanied us as interpreters, 
spoke always as if there were very few people left in the Southern Group. 
They frequently remarked that all tlic old men were dying, and that no others 
were coming in their place. 

It is I think largely a question of unpopularity. Life is not so attractive 
in the Southern Group. The number of villages is going down. Those that 
remain are in many instances small and far apart. Intercommunication at 
certain seasons of the year is difllcult. The cocoanuts are not so plentiful, and. 
in consequence trade is restricted, and tho Nicobarese have not tiie samu 
opportunities of acquiring property as they have elsewhere, and moreover, if 
they do accumulate goods, there is always the fear, on Great Nicobar at least, 
that they will attract the attention of the Shorn Pen, and precipitate a raid. 
Owing to the presence of Socks of monkeys in the forests, and to their depreda- 
tions, the Nicobarese on the Southern. Group do not, so far as I could gather,. 
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ntfcinpt to cultivate ganlcji? as flioy do in Iho Novtliorn Islands, and altogetlier 
the circnmstancos in ndiich they live arc not on llie whole so favourable as on 
the other Islands. As a consequence, sons in many ciiscs marry Avomon in tho 
Central Group and. as is the custom, moA'c to the lather-ln-laAv’s hou.se; but the 
converse does not- hajApen, ns it sho\dd, in cases Avhere the daughters marry 
liushands on the otluw Islands. One comes across instances of the daughter in 
such a case leaving tho parental roof for that, of her husband’s people. 

Then in the case of Groat. KieoI)ar there is nlAA'ays tho fear of Shorn 
Pen to he considered. That the Shorn Pen have had any direct eircct on 
the population during the last decade, I do not helicA'c ; hut there is no doubt 
that they are a constant menace to the coast people, and tend to render that 
Island unpopular. 

The ])!.pulation, I heli(!A-e, is dijuinishiug, hut owing to the ah.sorhtion 
into it of apart of the Shorn Pen element, hy the adoption of children of tho 
friendlies, a not uncommon jAraefiee, I hclieve llAatthe process Avill he A'cry sIoaa', 
and if the nhsorhtion of Shorn ]’cn increases, it may end in the friendly section 
becoming altogether A'ieoharcsc, and a gcneial fusion of the tribes may in time 
follow: lAut of this it is impossible to speak definitely. 

T//C Sfiovi Pen . — Owing to the fact that the figures for the last Census, 
as AA'cll ns those of the present, one, are pjiroly guess Avork, it. is useless to 
compare the Iaa-o, or to attem]At to arg\ie from them Avliethcr the tribe is 
increasing or decreasing in uAiuAhei's. 

Traders . — Appended is n .statement shoAving tho Ainmhers and distribu- 
tion of the persons trading iiA the NicohtArs. These have no particular lAAtercst 
for us, except iu so far that, llie large increase in the number of trader.®, (from 
201 in 19U1 to ‘l iO in 1011) indicates an increase of trade anti a con.scqucnt 
increase in tlio Arelfnrc of the Nicoharesc, 

Traders and Offtcials rcsidenf in (he Nicohars at the time of the Census, 1911. 
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Ge 7 ieral move^neni of Popidatiov . — Taken as a aaIaoIc, the Nicohars 
have undoubtedly -an increasing population. In the North aa'c have a fairly 
rapidly increasing population. In the Centre it is moi'e or less sta,tionary and 
in the Soutlx it appears to be sloAAdy declining. 

The increase may bo said to be due to the generally faA^ourable condi- 
tions of life in the Islands, coupled AAoth a more or less unrestricted intercourse 
between the sexes, and the fact that the increase in the population is not more 
rapid may, I think, he ascribed in a great extent to the artificial restrictions 
placed on the hearing of children. 

XJX — PirtJiplace. 

There is nothing in the habits and customs of the Nicoharese to 
prevent an individual of one Island or Group from settling on some other 

o 
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Island; but in tlio preat majority of cases n Nicobarcso liv(‘s, marries, and 
dies on the Island of lus birth; or rather tlio group of Ins birth; for witlun groups 
they frequently do more from Island to Island. I’licro is, however, a tendency 
on tho part of tlio people of Oliowra, which is overcrowded, Jo migrate to other 
Islands. This tendency is most marked among women, who, contrary to tho 
general custom of (heir race, which lays down that a son-in-law shall become 
a member of his father-in-law’s household, when they marry men on oilier 
Islands, frequently move to the husband’s home. The same, ns noted in a pre- 
vious Chapter of this report, occurs to a certain extent in Great Nicobar. 
Besides this tendency on tho part of the tvoincn of these Islands to marry away 
from their homos, there is also a certain amount of emigration from Chowra to 
tho other Islands, but principally to tho Islands of tho Cimtral Group In fact 
there appears to bo a tendency on tho part of persons leaving their onu Islands 
to gravitate towards the Central Group. Below w given a tahlo showing the 
number of Nicoharosc, born on other lKlnnd‘i,nnd foaiidpcrmnnciitlydomicUed 
on tho Central Group at tho time of tho Census. 
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'iho birthplace of foreigners Iroding in the Kicobars is not of any 
great interest, except in showing tho great distances from which vessels trade 
with tho Nicobars ; such as the Muldivo and Inccadivo Islands, and tho Malabar 
Coast. The figures for tho birthplace of these traders liaro not, thoreforo, been 
token out separately, 

IT.— JfcIfjrfoM. 

Tho religion of tho Nicobarcse is pure animism. They have a vague 
idea of a Supreme Being, po'sibly a remnant of teachings inculcated by mission- 
aries in past centuries ; but their ceremonies and observances, whiefi aro very 
numerous, and occupy a large portion of the time and attention of every Nico- 
harese, are centred round spirits, mostly evilly disposed towards humanity, and 
who are believed to be tho direct c,ause of all calamities that overtake human 
beings. 

These spirits can be recc^nized, propitiated, or driven out only by the 
Doctors or Metiluana (iu Car Nicobar Miluana), The authority of these Doctors 
is not, however, so great as one would expect, and tljeir profession used, in the 
old days, to hi* a somewhat precarious ono, as an exposed quack, or one who was 
suspecled of using his black art to the disadvantage of others, was apt to come 
to an untimely end. 

Iu Car Nicobar there is a novitiate stage through which men pass 
before becoming Doctors. It occasionally happens that a young man or boy on 
recovery from a severe illness may feel bimselt to be inspired. Or if he has an 
extraordinary dream, or Is, for any other reason suspected of having supernatu- 
ral powers, he becomes what is known as a Mafai. He is feted, and carried 
from village to village in a highly ornamented chair, and generally made the 
excuse for much feasting. If at the end of a certain period he decides to 
become a Doctor, ho is duly initiated as such. He may, however, if so di-posed, 
refuse initiation, or if after initiation he is pronounced to be a failure, when his 
assumed powers are put to the test, he can, once more lapse into the condition of 
an ordinary being. 

The recognition of the continued existence of the spirit, after the death 
of an individual, is nith the Nicobarese a very marked feature of their beliefs. 
It is for this reason that all personal property of a man is destroyed or buried 
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■with him on his death. His canoes are chopped up, even the posts of his house 
are hacked Avith dahs, in pretence that the building is being destroyed. His 
cocoannts and pandanus groves, and bis clumps of bamboo, are placed under a 
tabu, and no one permitted to enjoy the produce of them for a period varying 
irom one to three years according to the affluence and generosity of his relatives, 
and this, in order that his spirit after death may continue, for a time at any rate, 
to enjoy the belongings he has left on this earth. 

As stated before, numerous attempts have been made from time to 
time during the past 200 years, by Jesuits and Moravians, to introduce Christi- 
anity into the islands, but all these attempts have been failures ; for although 
extraordinarily qvAick at picking up languages, and in adopting the dre-'S and 
habits' of the people Avith Avhom they come in contact, the JS’icobarese are at 
heart intensely conservative. A small mission (Church of bngland S. P. G.) 
has been established in Car Nicobar since 1886, in charge of a Native Catechist. 
.There is a church at AA’bich regular services are held in Nicobarese, and a mission 
school in Avhicli the children of such of the Nicobarese as are desirous of obtain- 
ing education for their children, are taught. There are a good many professing 
Christians, and Christianity is beginning slo\\'ly to make some headAvay, but as 
stated above, the Nicobarese are at heart intensely conservative, and even noAv, 
after 25 years of effort, there is no doubt that if the mission Avere to be removed, 
all trace of Christianity aa ouW again have disappeared in the course of one gene- 
ration, or at the most, tAvo. 

Under the conditions noAv prevailing in the Nicobars, AAfflere the people 
have so much spare time on their bands, AA'hich is spent in feasts, festivals, and 
observances connected AA'itb their animistic beliefs, it is hard to conceiAu hoAV 
they Avould occupy themselves if Christianity Avere substituted for their present 
so-called religion. They could hardly make it an excuse for the orgies and 
drunkenness in Avhich they take such a keen delight. In time no doubt Avhen 
the standard of living rises, and their requirements become more varied, the 
struggle for existence Avill become keener, and the people AAdll no longer be able 
to lead the simple careless life they noAV do, dheir complicated religious obser- 
vances AA’ill be found to interfere AAtith their daily tasks, and they Avill perhaps 
be readier to abandon them for Christianity. 


F. — Age. 

The figures for age in the Census of the Nicobarese are misleading 
and cannot be depended upon. No man, AAuman, or child in the Islands has 
the Auguest idea AA'bat bis or her age is, and the figures arrived at as the result 
of the census are based on pure guess Avork, and are apt to be extremely - 
misleading, 

FjT. — Sex. 

In the Nicobars, as a AAfflole, the males exceed the females. In tiie 
absence of vital statistics it is a little difficult to treat the question adequately, 
but so far as one can see there is no reason for this comparatively large differ- 
ence. That is to say, Avith the exception of the practice of procuring abortion 
prevalent in some of the Islands, none of the conditions prevail in the Nicobars 
AA'hich have been held to possibly affect the proportif)n of the sexes in other 
parts of India. 

Among the Nicobarese the AA'omen are under no restrictions ; they live 
under the same conditions as the men. Tliey have liberty and considerable 
influence in the household. They are not called upon to perform hard manual 
labour, and poverty and Avant are practically unknoAvn. They have no customs 
or observances Avliicb Avould tend to render child birth in the ordinary Avay 
particularly dangerous. Male children are not more desired than female, in fact 
OAA'ing to tile custom of the son-in-la aa' becoming a member of liisfather-in-laAv’s 
household, thereby becoming an added help and support in his old age, 
daughters are at any rate as AA-elcome as sons. Premature child-bearing is rare. 

In far jSicobar AAhere the prevailing conditions arc prol)ablv more 
normal than ehcAvherc in the Islands, it is true that the adult jemale.s are in 
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excess of f ho atUilt males ; hut on the other hand the mnlo chiMrcti arc in excess 
of tho females, and tho total males cxcecil the females. If anything can ho 
argued from tho small numherR dealt with, it would go to show that, under 
normal conditions, the males would exceed Iho females, in spite of tho Car 
Nicobar figures for adults, ns I cannot helicvo that tho largo surplus of males 
over females (1,108 males to every 1,000 females) can be altogether accounted 
for hy tlio prevalence of the custom of procuring abortion, which is knorni 
to exist in the Central Group, and is suspected in otlicr islands. 

VIJ.—avtt Condttton. 

Among tho Nicoharcse, tho relations of tho sexes are singularly 
unfettered by convention. Intercourse before marriage is permitted, and 
marriage itself is largely a matter of tt.atural selection. Tho girl is at liberty 
to accept or reject a suitor, though no doubt, as in more civilized countries 
pressure is occasionally l)roagUt to bear on her to prevent an undesir- 
able match, or to bring about a dcsimblo one. Ifarriagca nro not generally 
contracted very young ; that is to say, men do not ns a rule marry before 20 — 22, 
and women beforo 17 — 18. There is no marriage ceremony, and it is in fact 
occasionally a fine point to bo dccidwl hy a court of arbitration, where court- 
ship ends and marriago hegias. Iti any ease thp tie is not an absolutely binding 
one; but in the great majority of eases, where there arc children as a result of 
tho union, tho parties remain together for life. 

Polyandry is unknown, and polygamy vciy rare. There are no endo- 
gamous or exogamous groups and tho prohibited degrees of relationship arc 
confined to the actual members of a family, and do not extend to cousins. 
There aro in fact no rccognizcxl rules on the subject, and tlio question is largely 
one of public opinion as to what is permissible and what not permissible. As a 
matter of fact, in Car Nicobar at any rate, tlicro is a good deal of intor- 
marryingin groups, wliich docs not, however, appear to liavo liad any marked 
detrimental effect on tho iftock. 

Infidelity after marriage on tho wart of tho husband is not considered 
a punishable offence, but on tho part of the wife it is puuishahlo hy fine, which 
is generally recovered (in the form of pigs) from tho co-respondont. It is said 
that in former times death was tho only punishment for adultery, but this was 
found to cause such a decrease in tho population that a fine was substituted for 
the extreme penalty. Divorce is permitted, and where there are no children, 
this is effected siiuply by mutual consent. TThen there aro children it is a 
matter for arbitration. 

VIII.— Education, 

Except for tho small mission school on tho Car Nicobar, opportunities 
for education in tho Nicobars do not exist. A ease has occurred, recently, 
however, of a NicobarC'e sending his sons to school in India, and there are 
instances in tho past of hoys being sent to Port Blair and to Indian Mission 
Schools for education. 

IX.—Zanguafft. 

_ In the last Census Eeport Sir Richard Temple wrote an exhaustive 
philological note, giving a scientific description of the Nicobarese language, 
it will suffice here therefore to state that the language is placed by Dr. Grierson 
in the Mon Khmer group of tho Aa^tro-AsiatiG family. Six dialects are 
spohen, which, though they differ very widely from each other, are, with 
possibly the exception of the Shorn Pen language, undoubtedly merely varia- 
tions of one common stock. 

As .regards the language of the Shorn Pen sufficient is not yet known 
to allow of a definite statement being made as to whether it belongs to the 
same group as Nicobarese, and is therefore merely another dialect of that 
tongue ; or whether it is an entirely sepamte Language. This point when 
definitely settled will, I think, go a long way to decide the degree of relationsliip 
);etwDBn the Nicobarese and Shorn Pen races. - 
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It may be mentioned that the Nicobavese as a race have a faculty for 
picking up a colloquial Icnondedge of the languages of the people with -vrbom 
they come in contact. jMany of the natives of tlie group have a knowledge of 
3 or 4:, and even of 5 languages, me., English, Hindustani, Burmese, and Malay, 
^besides their own native tongue. 


X. — Infirmities. 

The -Nicobarese suffer on the whole from few infirmities. Malarial 
fevers which attack foreigners living in the Islands, rendering abortive all 
-•attempts at colonization, do not affect the natives to anything like the same 
•extent. The only disease Avhich may be said to be specially prevalent in the 
Mcobars is elephantiasis, which is very frequently met with, being commonest 
in Chouwa, Avhere it is said that to of the population suffer from it in 
•one form or another. It appears also among the Shorn Pen. Syphilis occurs, 
but is not very often met with. 

XI. — Nationality. 

The I^ficobar Islands are inhabited by a yellow skinned race, semi- 
•civilized, and of ujidoubtedly Mongolian origin, who occupy villages, varying in 
•size, and composed of Avell built huts raised off the ground on piles. These 
villages are situated for the most part on or near the coasts of the Islands. 

The Nicobavese cultivate extensive groves of cocoanut palms, in the 
fruit of which they carry on a considerable trade Avith India, Biuuna, and the 
Malay Peninsula. 

Eor their own use they grow vegetables and fruit, and breed pigs and 
fowls, AA'hilst nature proAudes a plentiful supply of fish in the sea ; and 
the Pandanus Mellori, from the fruit of which they obtain their principal 
farinaceous diet, grows Avild in abundance. 

The origm of the Nicobarese . — Tne origin of the Nicobarese race is 
a question still not definitely settled. In his report on the last census. Sir 
Bichard Temple stated that “ by language, custom, physical structure, and social 
habits, besides tradition, the Nicobarese are descended from the Indo-Chinese 
as distinguished from the Tibeo-Burmese, or the Malay nations.” The race, he 
believed, to be descended from emigrants from the Coast of Tenasserim, who had 
landed on the islands in remote times, and had received in the course of sub- 
sequent centuries an admixture of Malay, and other blood, from traders and 
•others visiting, and settling on the Islands. ' 

In support of this theory it may be pointed out that Dr. G. A. Grierson 
places the Nicobarese language in the Mon Khmer grouj) of the Austro-Asiatic 
family, and states positively that the Malay element consists of borrowed Avords 
only. There is fairly strong proof therefore that the Mcobarese race is 
-descended from Indo-Chinese stock. 

The inhabitants of the islands may be said to fall into two principal 
-groups, viz., (1) the Nicobarese a friendly and inoffensive race AAho inhabit 
villages on the Coasts of the Islands, and carry on a considerable trade, princi- 
pally in cocoanuts, and (2) the Shorn Pen, a wild tribe, found only in the 
interior of Givat Nicobar, between whom and the Coast Nicobarese there is a 
perpetual feud. 

Sir Pi,ichard Temjfie in the last Census Be^Dort states that, Avithout 
•question, the Shorn Pen and the Nicobarese are one and the same race. 

Though presumably of Indo-Chinese origin, the Nicobarese may be 
described as Malayo-Mongolian in type. 

C, Boden Kloss who visited the islands in 1901 found, as the result of 
measurements,'^ that the Nicobarese skull was Brachycephalic, with an index of 
about 80’5.* There is marked Prognathism, and the type of profile approaches 
very nearly to that described by Herr Baelz as typical of the Japanese of the 
lower Malay type, i e.. Pithecoid. 


* "yhe Andamans and Nioobars” by C. Boden Kloss. (John Murray, London.) 
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-VUliou£?li -rtO find -varjin^ tjpcs on c'lcli island, or in c^cli group, 
the gcncraUjpo IS tlm tamo tluoiigliout all tlio groups, but larics aery gra- 
dually as one goG^ south, the iFalaj olcinont being less in tho Koith, mojo 
pronounced m Great Nicoimr, and most pronounced of all among tho Shon 
Pen The change IS aery gradual , 60 giadual ns to he almost iinpcrccphhlo , 
and it IS not till one sees iiulividmls at either extreme togetlic? that ono realises 
hou pronounced it is 

11 luH emplojcd on tho Census in Gr^at ^lcohar 1 entered n hut on 
tlie Inland of Kondul, in uhith a\erc gathered Muno 12 or It |>cr^ons mnnj of 
them nomcn and among the^o latter ono wl o differed scij, marhedh from tlic 
ie.st m tjpc , so much so that I onqiurtd the reason nnd nas informed that tho 
noman in quo (ion uas a Car Nicoharese aelio had come douii iti a trading 
^c^sol aMtli her husband ailio had nceompanicd the ship to assist in loading 
nuts on tho Southern groups , and sho uns then spondmg a fen dajs on Kondul 
anth friends 

fho closer approximation to tlio Malaj tvpo as onogoes wiilh is nlnt 
one nouhl expect as it la onlj natural that the iiihaliitants of thoLshnds closest 
to the At la\ Poiunsula should ha\otIic greatest admixture of Afalnj blood, 
but this does not explain nliy the Alai ly [k- is most inarhcd m tho ca^t of the 
Shorn Pen a\ho according to Kloss are, except lor theireolounng which isdaik 
and foi the occurrence of eases of curly orwa\j hair piactically iifalajsin 
appearance That the tuo groups, i tho Tvjcobarse and the SJioni Ten are 
at the present tune a crj closclj allied there is no doubt , hut on ing to tho isolated 
position the Shorn Fen non occupy, and nlnch, judging hj liicir habits and 
mode of life, they nnest liaro occupied for some ccntuiies, if no accept tho 
theory that the tno groups are one race, nnd descended from one Iiido*CliinLso 
stock ono Mould naturallv expect to find tho Indo Chmese tjpc most marked 
among the isolated Shorn Pen, nho ba\o presumably for many generations had 
no opportunity of crossing vith other races, nhereas as a matter of fact 
exactly the opposite is tho ease, and they approximate more closely to the 
Malay typo than the Nicobarcsc on tho coasts 

0 Bodon Kloes in his hook on the Kicohars* ndannees tho theory that 
(he islands Mire otigmallr peopled 6y a race of Malats nho •were graduaJly 
dnren south by the immigration from tho coast of Burma of tho Indo Chinese- 
settlers hit that in the process there was a certain fusion of the races whicli 
Mould account for tho Malaa element in llic liicoharcsc of to day The Shorn 
Pen are the last rt mnant of this Malay race, who bare been enabled to hold 
their oMU and maintain a separate existence in the demo forests of the intcrioi 
of Great Nicobar Kloss suggests a possible admixture of Draxidiaii 
blood by immigration in remote tunes from ''outlicrn India, to account for the 
dark skin, and curly or navy hair met with among tho Shorn Pen 

It seems to me that this theory of an original Malay population, 
gradnallv dnyen out by tho iiiimigratioR of Indo Chinese settlers from fho north, 
fits in better Mith existing conditions than the theory of a common stock for 
both groups 

The Nicoharese {descitpltve) — ^The Nicobarese, as distinguished from 
the Shorn Pen though spiung from one original stock, and treated as one racCr 
are suh divided by differences of dialect and also by differences of custom, 
into groups Tor general consideration it m ill he simplest to sub divide them 
1)1 groups of dialects Ihey aie — 

(1) Car Nicobar 

(2) ChoMra 

(3) Teressa and Bompoka 

(41 The Central Group — consisting of Nan com ry, Camorta, Tnnkat 
and Katcnall 

(6) The Southern Group — -consistiag of the Great and Little Nicohars 
with their satellites Kondul and Pulo Milo 


■* ‘Tie Andatnana and N wbars bj C Poden Eloss iJohn Murray Loudon) 
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Altliougli varying in habits and customs, and also in minor charac- 
toristics, tlie general mode of life, and the nature of the inhabitants of the 
Islands is tbe same thi-ougliout. 

They have been described as dull, lazy, coAvardty, apathetic ; but good 
naiured,- of a kindly disposition towards strangers : ns truthful and honest in 
business transactions, and polite. These characteristics are largely the result 
of environment. 

Thoira'h described as lazy and apathetic they do Avhat work they have 
to do well, and are Amry careful and methodical in the cultivation of their 
gardens, and the care of their cocoanut trees, and live stock, and in the 
construction of their huts, canoes, and implements. 

Nature has been kind to the Nicobavese in giving them a mild equable 
■climate Avhich renders clothing almost superfluous. The Pandanus {]?anda>ms 
Mellorl) Avhich furnishes them with their staple farinaceous diet, grows in 
nbimdance practically without cultivation; cocoanuts, pigs and fowls can be 
cultivated or bred with the minimum amount of effort on their part, the soil 
produces a magnificent return in the form of vegetables, fruit, etc., for the 
simplest cultivation, and in the sea is an inexhaustible supplj'^ of fish AAdiich 
furnishes them unth sport as well as food. Practically all the necessities of life 
are to be had almost for the asking, and the necessity for trade as it is 
understood in the outside Avorld, is virtually non-existent. 

A reference to the list of trade articles, given in Appendix B to 
■Colonel Temple’s report on the last Census will show that iron-Avare, such as 
dabs, knives, and the iron from AA'hicli to manufacture them, is the only real 
necessity of life which the Nicobarese cannot produce for themselves ; and that 
Avith the minimAmi of labour. The only other necessities in respect of which 
-each Island is not actually self-supporting, are (1) eartheuAvare pots, obtain- 
nble only on ChoAA’’ra, the manufacture being tabu’d on the other Islands, and, 
(2) in the case of Chowra and Car Nicobar, sea-going canoes, for the manufac- 
ture of AA'hich there is no shitable timber on either Island. These articles have 
to he pm’chased elsewhere and represent the AA'hole of the internal trade of the 
group. They have to he paid for in trade arricles, and therefore indirectly 
necessitate outside trade. The rest of tlie surplus wealth of the Nicobars, as re- 
presented by cocoanuts, is expended either im luxui’ies, such as rice, tobacco, 
■cloth, matches and the like, or else on articles such as plated spoons, forks, 
soup-ladles, jcAvellery, silver Avire, coloured handkerchiefs, ready-made European 
and Chinese clothing, etc., the possession of Avhich causes a certain amount of 
gratification to the owner dui'iug his life-time, and are an outAA^ard indication of 
wealth and prosperity, but which are buried Avith him or destroyed at the time 
■of his death, and are therefore of no sort of use to his heirs. Not only do the 
Nicobarese entirely fail to recognize the j>urchasing value of their cocoanuts 
'but the whole of the surplus, afier supplying their own requirements, is ex- 
pended on articles which are of no permanent A'^alue to them. 'The idea of the 
accumulation of wealth for the benefit of the next generation, except possibly 
in the form of cocoanut trees and pigs, is altogether foreign to the Nicobarese 
mind. 

We have therefore a community in which there is no poverty, and 
practically no incentive to accumulate wealth for thi' succeeding generation, 
'There is a complete absence of any struggle for existence and the equality of 
all classes has resulted in a form of communism in which each household or 
group of households is a law unto itself, so long as their actions do not 
adversely affect the general community. 

Each village or group of villages has its chief, who may be either the 
hereditary chief, or the headman appointed by Government, but whoever he 
is, his authority is only a question of pei’sonal influence, which varies with the 
individual, and he has no ppwer to enforce his views or wishes against those 
-of the community, and he is only tolerated so long as he uses his influence for 
the good of the community. 

It is easy to understand that the very existence of such a commtmity 
:is dependent on the mutual respect on the part of the individuals composing it, 
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of the laws of propcit> with rogaul to the neighhour’s goods It is for tins 
reason I hclle^o that the Nicoharcso arc, generally spcahing, so umvcrsall) 
honest IlonosU hoing a necessity for tlieir cKistciico, has coino to be iookei 
upon as a law which all must do their utmost to enforce 

Iho absence of all po\eit> and want renders oi should render, the 
Keeping of the law eomparatiNol) easj and any one who w ilfully and hahitu- 
ally breaks it is looked upon as a kloptoinamac ttiat is to sa^, possessed of an 

cmI spirit, and until quite recent times, in ncarjji o\er) ease, an Iiubitual tluef 

w ould bo declared an undesirable hj the elders of tlio Milage, and as occasion 
olfercd he would ho fcircil and done to death Bj tlio cstablisliment of 
agencies and more regular communication with the Islands flie<o so called 
“ devil -murders ” hare I ecn jnacucaJJ^ slopped 

7his sj stem of communal Gorernment i aries somoirhnfc on Car 2s ico 
bar from that found on tho other Islands In Car Nicobar there is a fnirl} 
dense population, and a comparalnolj small number of largo tillages In 
each of these tlicro is a Chief, and Ins l)opnt>, and a committee of elders, uho- 
ilccido all disnntes that may nresc Ihoj liaso no actual power to enforce 
their orders, hut thc\ have pubbe opinion to back them, and their rulings are 
generally adhered to as among the Nicoharcso tUemsthes The Milage is 
further sub dividird under Sub cYnefs into groups Lach group occupies houses 
ow lied by the Sub chief, and all the nu mbers of the group, under the general 
diitctioii of the Sub chief, are responsible for the material w clfaroN. of the 
individuals composing the group 

In the other Islands the sjstcin is somewlmt different TIic chief has 
loss authontj, and each household is under the general control of its own head, 
matters affecting tlio genual communitj onlj being rcfcrrctl to the elders 
of the village Irom wliat has been said above, it will bo clear that the 
question of personal influcuce enters ver} lately into the system of 
Government 

In a community such as that desenbed, m winch all work for the 
common ^cl where the necessities of life can bo obtatmed with a minimum of 
olfort, irhero thcro is no pororfy, and very httlo wcentiro to accumuJato 
Tpcaltb, it follows that there aro no occupations other than those connected 
with the maintenanco of the cocoanut plantations, vegetable gardens, and live 
i-tock and the collection and preparation of the djily requirements in the way 
of food The daily tasks are divided among the community, the women 
taking their share hut not being as a rule called upon to perform hard physical 
labour 

Trades arc unknown among the Kicohareso, all shops aro owned by 
foreigners, and the Nicobarcsc arc only jmt beginning to realize that their 
labour IS of anj value In their d alings with traders and Europeins, expe- 
nence, and their commercial instinct makes them demand a giitd pjo quo 
for everything they are asked to give provided it is something of which they 
realize the vlue, but labour not being among themselves a marketable com- 
modity, they will frequently perform a hard day’s work in the way of rowing a 
canoe, or acting as a gu de without asking for payment, although by nature 
they are di«!]ncliDed to make any unnecessary effoit Gases have occurred 
however, lately, of men uccompanying trading v cssels to the other Islands, from 
Cor N icohar to work on hire , but this is, I believe, as much for the sake of 
the trip and to see the other Islands as for the sake of gain ^ 

^Vhere the provision of the daily TequiTements of life calls for so 
little effort, it naturally follows that the people have a good deal of spare time 
on their hands, and the greater part of this is spent in boat racing, and other 
sports, and in the observance of the numberless feasts festivals, etc , connected 
with the burial of the dead and their subsequent exhumation ceremonies and 
with the numerous observances connected with the discovery, propitiation, and 
driving away of the evil spirits, which are to the Nicobare'?e mmd the funda- 
mental cau'^e of all known evils, from bodily nckness to the prevalence of 
stormy weather These feasts and ohsen mces, which frequently take up many 
days in a month occupy a ve^ prominent place in the lives of the Nico- 
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barese ; and it is an extraordinaiy fact that, contrary to n’hat one Tvouid expect: 
in a people so giren oyer to superstition, the “ menlmnas ” or Doctors, who- 
alone are enabled to bold communion with these spirits, have not a greater- 
hold on, or power over, the minds of the people. It is proof of a certain sound, 
common sense underlying the Nicobarese character, that the “ menlmna ” is- 
only permitted to interfere, and dictate in spiritual matters, and then only so- 
long as bis dictates do not interfere with their material welfare. 

- The Shorn Fen . — Of the Shorn Pen proper, that is the wild and un- 
friendly section of the tribe, little is known. They appear to be a nomadic- 
race li-ying in the jungles in the interior of Great Nicobar, cultivating vege- 
tables, and keeping pigs, and for the rest living on what they can snare or 
pick up in the jungles. They obtain their requirements in the way of iron, 
cloth, etc., by barter with the coast Nicobarese, giving split cane in exchange,, 
in which commodity the Nicobarese trade, with the junks from Penang and 
the Straits. There is a standing feud between the wild Shorn Pen and 
the coast Nicobarese, the former occasionally raiding the villages of the latter, 
killing those who offer resistance. No direct communication between them is 
possible, and all barter is carried on through the agency of certain friendly, 
and semi-friendly, groups of the Shorn Pen, who, possibly outcasted by their 
own race, live generally within a few miles of the coast and are, in certain 
cases, on a friendly footing with the coast Nicobarese. These Shorn Pen 
have adopted many Nicobarese habits of life, and like the Nicobarese, dread the- 
wild Shorn Pen, with whom they have, however, a certain amount of 
communication . 


XII,— Occupation. 

A s shown in the note on the general characteristics of the race, the- 
Nicobarese have no occupations, other than those connected with the procuring 
and preparation of their food, the cultivation of their vegetable gardens, and 
the maintenance of their cocoanut plantations, and live stock, and the participa- 
tion in the feasts and ceremonial rights connected -with their animistic beliefs.. 
For this reason the occupation column of the Census schedules was not filled, 
up in their case. 
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Insanity in tho Andamans. 

Br JfAJoa J M ’iVootixr, I^iS, MD, Cavtab DP II, Sesiob 'Meuiciu 

Oppicpb, Pout Blais, 1012 v 

It 18 now manj* j cars wncc tUo a^vlum for menial eases amonp tb“ Amlatnans con- 
Ticts was csiablislied in tho central part of tho Settlement known ns lladdo This is an institn- 
tion complete m itselfi and has as atteadanis convicts of approved conduct, who arc selected for 
the work, and prove themselves very capable warders The asylum, uhich is for tcales only, 
diilers from Indian buildings of tho samo kind in that it has no enclosing walls, but is 
surrounded by fwlds and gardens, in which gangs of Innaties whoso condition allows of it, are 
given labour, which is an important factor in keeping them in a healthy bodtlv condition 
{iho asylum petty ofliccrs number ono to cverv fivo inmates, and the lunatics aro thus well 
Hooked after, so that escapes arc rare, and serious violence very seldom occurs riicre arc 
'alu'ays a certain small number of rases which cannot ho sent out of the asylum, hut remain 
jH the cells — here again supervision is good, and forciblorestramt is but rarch rctjuire*} 

Ab regards the number of the inmates, one important fact must not he oierlooked, 
mamely, that invino convicts who have finish^ their 20 or S5 years, whatever their sentence 
may be and arc at tho time m the asylum, aro not released until they become sane enough to 
look after themselves, and travel to their homes, which naturally means that many of them aro 
nP\er released at all This neceasarv rule has a cumulative effect as regards certain chrome 
cases , they cannot be released, so stav on, most of (hem in a more or less decncni^tl condition, 
so that tho actual number of inmates n higher than it would be if they ceased to he included 
when thiir ordinary term of transportation ended, and this occumuhlion of over tiroo cases, so 
to speak, has to be considered when the incidenc© among tho total number of convicts is being 
■calculated 

Iho asylum as above described contains accommodation for males only As regards 
females, of whom there is a very much smaller number of convicts m the Settlement, some 
■700 only with over 12,000 mates, the insanes when they occur, are incarcentcd in tho Female 
Jail-— and from time to time aro returned to lodian asylums regardless of the period of their 
transportation fcntences that remain onserved Tho result is that at times there are no female 
lunatics at all, at others some 3 or 4 awaiting return to India Calculation of thepronortionate 
numbers of women in«ane 8 thus becomes sonewhat difficult, but making a earem estimate 
for the last seven rears, a number is arrtsed at which may he taken as approximately correct 
The Andamans figures for in«anily are as follows — 

Incidence of insanity among male convicts, 114 per mille 
Incidence of insanity among female convicts, IS 0 per mille 
Of recent years much greater care has been taken than was tbo case formerly as re- 
gards the selection of convicts for transportation All the prisoners thus sentenced in Indian 
Oourts are not sent hut only those who are healthy and robust, and likely to withstand the 
■climatic change, and to become fitted for bard labour in the Settlement This has been 
Tendered necessary in consequence of the high sick and invalid rates which used to prevail 
-when less discnmisation was used in Indian Jails, and all and snndry, provided they were 
wot actually ill at the time, were sent away from India The age limit has also been lowered 
from 45 to 40 years If any doubt as to a convict's fitness, mental or physical, for transport 
atioD, prevails in his original provincial Jail, he is detained until the matter is settled one way 
or the other, and even then when pronounced fit to go, a further board is held before embark- 
ation from the Presidency Town The result of these precautione is that an inspection of 
convicts on their arrival, sbowsasa lery general rule, afine class of men This matter has 
been mentioned here as it has a certain be inng on the significance of these figures above 
quoted, vts , the insanity rate of 11 4 per mille — it means that the indiiiduals from whom these 
figures are obtained ate m good health mentally and bodily when they leave India— they are 
•selected people from whom all doubtful persons have been eliminated 

If it were possible to arrive at an approximately correct estimate of the incidence of 
jnsanity in India by taking the aggregate of the numbers confined in the vanoas Provincial 
asylums, some idea might be at once obtained aa to the relative mental cundition of the Anda 
mans convict population It is a remarkable fact, however, that in the whole of British 
India and Burma there are but 5 000 odd lunatics in the vanous asylums This remarkably 
low number forms admittedly but a small part of tiie total number of losaues lU the country, 
and it IS at present, at any rate, impossible to obtain any accurate figures on the subject 
' There are many reasons why this should be so — ^tbe masses of the population have yet to learn 
the advantages^’of sending insane persons to asvluiiu This is the exact opposite to the state of 
affairs in England — where those certified as inmne are almost mvaiiahlv sent away to some 
institution, the County asylum as a rule, pnvate asylums in the case of people with means to 
■do bO Indeed there is no alternative in most cases — however loath parents may be to part 
mtb children afflicted in this way, it is genoaJly recognised that the asylum is after all the 
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best place for them, as o\ring to tlio comparatively high standard of education necessary tO' 
enable a man to c.arn a living, such persons can nc%'cr be wage earners ; clothing, feeding and 
housing are expensive and the necessary atlondanrc at homo is not obtainable, thus it comes, 
about tint in the vast majority of cases the menially alllictod must bo sent away. The 
number of ins.anes confined in tlieir houses is negligible as only rich people are able to afford 
this, owing to the expense of tlio necessary nursing and attendance. In India however the state' 
of affairs is different. The cost of housing, clothing, feeding, etc., is much less, the condi- 
tions of living are much simpler — many ccrtlfiahly iasano people may ho of use iu agricultural, 
places for simple work In the fields, which rcmiires no liigh degree of intelligence, whereas-, 
such persons would ho useless, and indeed a himfi-anco to other members of their families in 
the crowded citic.s of western nations. 

Again in India there is a deep-rooted objection to sending insane people away from 
their homes, and there appear.^ to ho a more s^nupal belie attitude in the E.ast towards weak- 
minded j'orsons. Tlii'y go about unmolested, and got fed and clothed, somehow or otiior ; in 
fact they sooin to experience much kindness from others generally. It mnj' be that there is a 
kind of' religious oldig.ation to do this, anyhow it is genetally the case, although there may bo- 
less in it than apjK'ars at first sight, as owing to the warm climate there is very little of the 
housing and clothing problem, and a bare snlficicncy of food is not difllcult to obtain. 

As matters stand at present then, the 5,578 total number of insancs iu the Indian 
asvluins represent but a very insignificant fraction of the total number of ins.ino people in the- 
j>e'ninsula, and for purixiscs of comparison must be disregarded altogether. 

There is, however, another class of lunatic confined in Indian Asylums, namely, the 
Criminal Lunatic — those insanes number I,(>05 in Brilish India, and must from the nature of 
the case give a much more reliable figure than in the case of onlinary Innatics — they have- 
been guilty in nearly all casc.s of violent crime, and their insanity being apparent at the time- 
of trial, are sent to asylums ns Criminal Lunatics. In such c.oses the evidence usually shows- 
that the accused had .all along been known b}- hi.-; neighbours to bo an eccentric person, and 
the procedure in the case is usually simple enough, the individual being recognised as a. 
dangerous person, host removed from the community in which he lives. 

Undctecteil crime is common is Indi.a. This is not surprising when the enormous- 
population is considered with its small police force. But slight value is placed on human life, 
especially in some districts ; the frequent occurrence of crime renders it less abhorrent to the- 
people, ns they become more familiar avith it. The dolihcratc way in which it is often 
planned, and the facility and ingenuity shown in concealing or disguising its true nature, are- 
■well known. 

But the Criminal Lunatic is in a somewhat different position to the ordinary- 
criminal, and usally finds his way to an asylum. It is not worth anyone's while to take- 
action otherwise, especially in soriou.s cases. Hence it may bo said that the 1,G05 criminal 
lunatics in Indi.an asylums may ho regarded as a figure worthy of notice, and one at any rate- 
very much nearer the trnc state of affairs than the figure for lunatics alone. As to whether it 
represents the approximate number of criminal lunatics iu India, would appear doubtful. The- 
probabilities are that it is a minimum figure. 


The following table gives some figures of interest.* — 



Lnnntics. 

Criininnl Innntics. 

Popnlalion. 

England and Wales . 

1-33,000 

1,100 

30,000,000 

India .... 

5,579 

1,G05 

250,000,000 


If it is allowable to calculate a proportion.ate number of lunatics, taking the number 
of criminal lunatics as a basis, and regarding the English figures as reliable, there would be 
some 200,000 lunatics in India. This assumes that the proportions between criminal and 
non-criminal insanes are similar in the two countries. This number then 200,000 can only be- 
regarded as a possibly approximate estimate, depending as it does oh certain factors about 
which there is no certainty. Ho-wever if it be accepted for the time being, and taking the- 
popnlation of British India (excluding Native States) as 250 millions an insane rate of -8 per- 
raille is arrived at. 

What is the incidence among the transportation convicts ? 1I.-4) per mille, a figure- 
14- times higher than this. ' 

The extent to which lunacy pre-valls in England is normally considered to be regret •• 
tablj high — the present estimate is 8-6 per mille — so that the transportation rate exceeds even- 
this figure, being nearly four times as high. 

When the vast differences in the conditions of life are considered as betweem 
I Western and Eastern, the former -with' the stress, competitions, ever-increasing struggle for 
existence, and varying vicissitudes that enter into the every day life of the vast majority of the 
people, the latter leading their monotonously regular life, an open air agricultural existence o£ 

p Z. 
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■tLo Simplest nataro, forced by tbcir poverty to abstain from luxarjes of all kinds, an existence 
indeed in wlncb none of the usually recognised noses of insinitv are to bo found, it bMomes 
a Boraowhat remarkable instance tha* an Indian community should lo fonnd, in which the rate 
■ut insanity is os b gh as this, pir , 1 1 I per mill® There is this, however, about it, that if the 
toeaiuty rate is out of the ordinary, very much so also is the convict communitv one out of the 
■oidmary, containing as it does dacoits, incomgible thieves, and every kind and condition of 
Tunrdcrer, os well as other serious types of offenders, and it cannot be considered as very surpria* 
mg if among 80 largo a number of persons whose eon luct and actions bave placed them m o 
•class apart from their ft.l!ow creat ires a certain namber, higher than the normal, should bo 
fonnd in whom some or othermenial disability manifested itself 

The following tahl*a show the extent to which the vaneties of insanity prevail m 
(1) the Andamans and (2) in Ind an Asylums — 

(1) AXPiMA\8 





MrUnrlKil ft. 

Drmctiiift, 

Hrlujionftl 
Ituftii tx 


IS 


m 


18 


(2) I\DrA\ LtwiTic Asritws 


Idccy 


1 1 1 
^[ftntft. ltclftn«Iiol ft. Dcwfnt ». j 

>r<^(ft} 

Eto^, 

etc 

■1 


3 7 


A comparison of these figures brings forward one very interesting and significant 
■point as regards the incidence of Delusional insamtr Whereas in the other columns 
the types of insanity mentioned show more or less eimimr figures, a great difference is seen as 
regards column Vf, Delusional Insanity and a fairly well marked one in column IV, 
hfelancholia 

In the Andamans delusional insanity actuallT comes next in frequency to Mama, 
whereas in In lian asylums as elsewhere, it takes a much lower place on the list 

Delusional Insanity then, or Paranoia, the most dangerous of all raneties of 
insanity is between 4 and 6 tiroes as common among transportation insanes as it is among 
■the inmates of Indian asylums. Dpileptic mama also although efforts are made to prerent 
the transportation of epileptics make its appearance sub^qaently, and it is the occurrence of 
these two raneties of insanity la the first table compnsing together nearly 25 per cent, of the 
total number of cases that makes the conrict I st much the more formidable of the two 

The conVict population then is peculiar in the following respects— insanity is more 
prevalent, and the varieties that occnr are of a more dangerous type Considerable attention 
ispaid to tbe management of the Lunatic Asylum, and it will be seen from the above 
xemaiks as to the nature of the cases lodged there tliat ibis is an essential matter concerning 
as it does the general safety of the people among whom convicts work Were it notso it is 
probable that more cases of unprovoked murder or violent assault would occur Portunately 
for the community it usually so happens that a convict who is becoming insane is noticed 
by his comrades to be behaving in a peculiar manner, aud no time is lost is sending himawav 
to a hospital Tbe peculiarity noticed is usually that he becomes of a morose or sullen mood, 
and 18 unusnally quiet, and refuses to work so the Petty Officer I a convict) in charge of the 
gang gets nd of him as soon as possible Supervision hy these convict petty officers is often 
very indifferent — for instance, certaio sick connets who ehould ni doubteSly he in hospital 
are at times hidden away and hang on vn barracks \u the hope of getting well often, because 
going to hospital would mean the loss of Bome congenial emi loymentto them, and at this the 
■pettv officers being interested persons may be undoubtedly often connive Rot such 
considerations do not apply in the case of a man who becomes peculiar in the head 
Such are sent off pretty soon — there is no reason why thev should not be— neither 
pet‘y officer nor man has anything to lose by it, and as a matter of feet such a 
morose individual who will not work is a nutsancs to his gang in manv ways and 
may mn away, and get the pettr officer into trouble etc , at any rate the fact remains no 
time is usually lost in gptting such a person under proper observation, which is best for him 
and everyone concerned, for it is not ufreqnenUy seen that shortly after bis incarceration in 
•the asylmn, bis form of madness takes a mnch more -tangible and acute form, which might 
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The praumption is that very many of the cases of insanity that occar aro instances 
not of first attacks, hat of recurrent insanity, bang merely a rcmanifcsJalion of what has 
occurred on preFioos occasions in the prisoner's life time. 

Thia being so, wo nro in a pontion to dispose at onco of any idea that it is the 
ecTcro nature of the punishment of tronsportation that caason men to become insane. It is 
true that the eiekness caused by unhealthy seasons is at times very high, and this may 
and probably does act as a factor in vnOcnniiiing the health, and so perhaps sometimes 
precipitating sn attack of insanity in one who is of a psychasthcnlo nature, or who has 
bad previous periods of insanity on former occasions and in whom, therefore, there is a 
liahilUy to recurrence ; any debilitating illness would tend (o predispose in that direction. 

^Relation between Insaniti/ and Jilurdcr. 

As many as 91-8 per cent, of tho conrict lunatics liaro been sentenced for the crime 
of murder, or one of its allied seotions, « 

But 81'S per cent, does not represent the proportion to other criminals of those who 
are murderers. These constitute a considerably smaller portion of the conrict community, rtV., 
only some 69‘C per cent, so that it becomes erident Ibst tbe crime of murder is more often 
associated with a psTchopotbio tendency than aro iho other offenres, which is not surprising 
when the nature or the offence and the circumstances under which many murders are com- 
mitted is taken into consideration. 

The conclusions arrived at from the above considerations may be taken as fellows.* — 

(1) The Andamans conrict figure for lunacy of 1 1 ‘4 per millo may be considered a 

dlfiiinetly high one. 

(2) Among the varieties of insanity occurring among convicts, Bcloaiounl Insani^X 

(Paranoia) is unusually preralent. 

(8) Insanity is considerably more frequent among mudertrra than among other convicts. 

. (4) Tt is highly probable that the insanity such as ^enrs, is jn many cases of a recurrent 

nature, and not due to any seventy in the penal system. 
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Rcpriuicd from ilic India)! IfedicnJ Gnzc.itc, F'olumc XLVII{^No. 3, 

Jlai'ch 10 IS), 

Convict Marringcs in the Andamans. 

By J. 'Woou.ny, ]MJ). (Gaxtau.), JL^.tok, I.JLS., 

i^ftuor Milica! Officer, .(tilamaiis. 

I{ wa*; hi (lie year IRaS llmt tlio Amlnnian and iS'ipoliar ielandp were for tlio second time 
in (heir Id-tnry seloetcd n*; snifable jdacOs to whicli to R'’nd tlioRo individuals ivlioso crimes ivcro 
not deenu'd sudioiently ttravo for f ho extreme ]>on:iUy of the law, and yot wliom it was consider- 
ed neec-'.-ary for the safety, ns well as for an examjdc to fJie community, to remove from their 
native laud and scud heyond the sens. The first Settlement of 1789 was of a different nature 
from the present one, not heinjt pn'marily :i Penal Settlement, such ns now exists, convicts in 
the-e days lieing sent from India to assUt in flm opening up of the eonniry. It is now therefore 
over 50 viars since thtf-c i-lands were reopened and the present Penal Settlement established, - 
and during this sp.tce of time has hccnme evolved the seiiomo .as it is now, of detaining the 
convict during a long t-Tm of years, during which lime he has to )>as3 tlirough various stages, 
-commencing with actual c''lhilar imprisonment, the conditions of exislcnco, provided the indi- 
vidual’s hchavlour allows if , becoming less irksome ns lime goes on until after ten years (the 
minimum) of npjwovfsl comluol, the man is allowed under certain conditions to choose for him- 
self a wife from among the eligihle women in the women’s- jail, and so to thus start family 
Hf>' igone of the numerous settlement villages. 

To those who are conversant with the strict rdglme which jirevails in prisons, both in 
India and in lingland, if may be somewhat «>f a sur[»ri'-o to learn that men and women who 
have just csrnjy.'.l the gallows shoultl bo allowed such coiufiarativo freedom and privileges, 
some of them too at what would at first njipear a sonn-what earlv stage in their transportation 
career, t i'r., 10 years. • As regards the women also, this feature is still more marked, marriage 
.after but 5 years in the jail boins permissible. AVhen, however, the primary idea of marriage 
and the j>art it is hoped it .should pl.ay in the scheme of Softlomont in these i.slands is consider- 
(xl, it wiU hc-fC-n that if there is to he any tangible result of any value, it hecomcR necessary 
that the woman’s ago should not bo too high, and that the hushand also .should have n f.air]y 
long term of years still to serve to enable them to live together for a time, and to bring up 
their children, liven under this 5 years' nrningoment the woman is quite old enough, as the 
figures in the following pagi’s will show. Indeed, in main- instances, women of such mature 
-age are allowed to marry, that their chances of producing progeny are very remote, and it be- 
comes diflicult to sec what good purpose such unions arc likcdj- to promote. It must be borne 
in mind that the principle which underlies the ti-catment of Andaman convicts aims at the refor- 
mation or raising again to the level of that of the society from which it has become necessary' 
to remove them, of their monil status, so that on release and return to their relatives 
they may show no signs of degraded or vicious instincts, such ns would vender them unaccept- 
.ahle or undesirable in their native villages, hut, on the other hand, th.at they should return 
man and wife, with their children, and live a useful and contented life and bring up their 
-children just as any other individuals in the same status in life might he exjiectcd to do. 
There can be no doubt that the idea of allowing marriage between, it may bo said, selected 
convicts, is an excellent one as being calculated to produce or bring about again (for as a 
matter of fact the vast majority, it may be said all, of tliosc thus man-ying have been married 
before their conviction in India, so that the Andaman marriage is a second man-iago for both 
partie.s) the better instincts, inducing both husband and wife to do their best, for their children, 
.and settle down to honest domestic life. 

Conditions under which m.arriagc is allowed — only selected men and women are 
•eligible, — in the case of the man, bo must in the first place be a life-convict. Term-convicts 
(f.c., those sentenced to transportation for 5, 7 or 10 years only as the case may be) are not 
•eligible. He must have done 10 years at least in the Settlement — he must be able to show 
a clean sheet, i.e., that no punishments have been recorded against him : he must show that he 
is in a position to support a wife and start married life comfortably. This means that he 
must possess a house, 10 bigbas of land, a pair of bullocks. Us. 50 in the Savings Bank, and 
■lastly, but by no means least, he must produce a medical certificate showing that be Las no 
physical disabilities. The sum total of these conditions is that he is a pretty carefully selected 
' 4ind acclimatised man. 

"With regard to the woman, there is of necessity some modification in those conditions ; 
.«he need only have been in the Andamans for 5 instead of 10 years — were the 10-years’ limit 
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made, it would mean in most eases that tha women would he getting too old to hare families 
—even as it is, the ages at which thej jnajrj" will be seen to be ns high as is desirable. 
This age question would appear to bo ono of the djiBcuJtifs which it is bard to surmount as • 
the 5 jears in the jail cannot bo considered b^ any means a long perioil of punisbment— 
bearing in mind that it represents a period during which it ii desired that the culprit should 
have lime to reflect on the nature of her crime and the reasons for her transportation; in 
other words, that there should bo a deterrent element about it, calculated to bring about a 
state of mind resulting in a stneero resolro to try and do better in future, and to Ictm a better 
ordered life. 

However, as matters stand at present, 10 years is the minimum for tbe man and 5* 
years for the woman, and they arc both selected convicts who have shown by their good 
tiehaviour since their arrival in the Ai\ilamans that there is no reason to suppose that in thc- 
event of marriage being allowed, there would bo any canse to prevent their living comfortably 
together and doing well among their neighboorii.g villagers. 

The following tables gives some figures concerning marriages, showing the ages at 
whicli they tahe place, and the nnmher of children resnUing from them t— - 

No. 1. A complete list of all married women residing on a moderafelr large, and it 
may he said typical, convict village. 



Age of tnuroagc. 

IVcn at mamfJ tif< 

CbnArvn. 

Rnrrics. 

a. 

27 

OJ 

none 

Unpiodactivo mairiage. 

b. 

31 

1 

none 

Normal, 

c. 

I'J 

H 

1 

Relatively noproductive. 

d. 

5S 

7 

none 

Too old. . 

e. 

35 

5 

none 

Too old. 

f. 


2S 

4 

Verr old. 


27 

1 

1 

Nonnal, 

b. 

•2S 

fi 

4 

Normal, 

i. 

35 

H 

none 

Old. 


35 

2 mo?. 

'none 


k. 

20 

S 

none 

Unproductive. 

]. 

32 

31 

none 

Unproductive. 

m. 

42 

01 

none 

Too old. 

n. 

2Q 


o 

Normal (tew). 

0. 

28 


1 

Kelalively nnprodnetive- 

P* 

35 

7 

none 

Too old. 



41 

2 

Normal. 

r. 

20 

5 mos. 

pregnant 

Normal. 

6 . 


3| 

I 

Nonnal. 

t. 

23 

4 

1 stiilbora 

Normal, 

Q. 

34 

8 

none 

Normal. 


This list may be taken as typical of the ordinary convict village and contains details 
as to all married persons residing in it. It will be seen that several women were of such an age- 
on marriage that they could not be expected (o bear children, or, at least, that if they proved 
barren, there would be nothing surpriring in the fact, as they were old. It is impossible to- 
state an exact figure at which women may be expected to cease to bear children, as this must 
of necessity vary much in iadiridnal cases and d^sde on many factors. But it will probably 
he admitted by most observers that after the age of 85 in the Bast, children are bnt seldom 
bora. There ate certainly cases in these villages in which they are produced up to 40 years of' 
age or over, hut this is probably the exception, and if with the object of working out tho- 
figures for these villages the limit of the child-bearing age be put at 85 years, this may ho- 
looted upon as a fair average. The eases then of women who marry when 35 or more in age, 
and also of those young women who have lived under nine months with their husbands, are- 
excluded from consideration, and only sneb cases as approach more or less to tbe couditiuns 
premiling in India taken into account. 

The above list No. 1 then gives 14 women well under 85 years of age on marriage 
of wUom 5 ur S5 per cent, are relativwy or entiidy unproduotivo. 
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Xo. II. Similar (allies having been matlo out from other villages give results 
as follows : — 



Unpn>3udivo 

i 

Yoiin;: uisrriftl 

wcmicii. 

! 

IVn'Pntnpc 
of cnsc». 

Villnpc. 

oases. 

Vonnir mnrnofl 
womon. 

rcri'enlnRO 
of cnscfl. 

A. 

a 

s 

IBH 

F. 

r> 

21 

per coni. 
30 

B. 

■1 

IS 


G. 

1 

21. 

4. 

C. 

r> 

10 


II. 

•2 

10 ' 

20 

E, 

0 

i:i 

0 

K. 

(1 

10 

3G 

E. 

0. 

lb 

bc. 






The villages from which (hose p(a(is(ios have lieeu fradiercd are all eonvict villages, 
and (heir ciroumsfances arc such <ha( it may ho s.aid (hey arc ordinary examples of their hind. 
Referring (o (he (able for (he villagti first mentioned (in list Xo. 1), i(. will he admitted that 
the entries in (ho n^marhs column as to whether (ho unions can ho legardcd as normal or (ho 
reverse, are made in nil f.iirncss, due regard being paid (o (ho ago of (ho woman when she be- 
came married ; full allowance having been made for those wliose age is advaneed. 

It will be observed (bat no reference is made to (lie age of (he hiish.and in ihesO 
statisties. K is hanlly mvessary, as if he wore an old, infirm man, iiienpahle of carrying on his 
work as a s df-supjxirter owing (o hodilv inlirmity or diseas.*, ho would nut he given jiermission 
(o marry a( all. So (hat i( may he (a1;cn for granted (hat the man is fit and healthy, and 
aKhongh in some eases no donht he may be arriving at middle ago, yet (his has not the samO 
l>earing on the proetwition of ehildrcii as has the age of (he woman. The ago of the wife is 
the imporlnnt factor in (his rospeet. 

Referring again to (ho remrirhs column in (he first Inhle, it must ho admitted that, 
owing to the pivnliar nature of (he ease^ some consideration is nt’ccs'ciry hoforo stigmatizing the 
unions ns nnproduclive, or relatively sj. In (he fir.-t place, it will he so m that the ages .at 
which (he women m.arry are high, at any rate when coinparel with (he marriage ago in India 
and (he East — hut i( cannot he said (hat the ages of those whoso cases an> critieised are loo ad- 
vanced (o allow of their hearing children, normaltv. When it is horno in mind that for (Iio 
five jirovions yc-ir.s they have hocii well looked after in jail, at (he time of marriage they are fit 
and healthy in every way, after some years of enforced single life, it miglit well ho expected 
that the reproductive functions of (he women would come into activity pretty rpiickly, to make 
up for lost tim*', so to speak, or at any rate (hat they would he normally active. In many in- 
stances children are hom ns one might cxjwct, in wliatmay he called normal regularity* But in 
others only one child is jirodnced, and tliat very soon aft-er marriage; in too many cases nono 
are horn at all — wliy not? 

Is improduclivc'marringc common in India ? Those well (pinlified to judge say not — a 
barren woman is a reproach to her family, somohody to he avoided — at any rate, (hero is a cer- 
tain distinct superstitions fooling against her. Tliis would not be so marked wore it a common 
and usual disability — and among the poor and agricnltnral classes from whom arc drawn the 
convicts whose cases are under discussion, Blcrility is rarer than ever — ^jnst as is the case in 
Western countries. And again, it is computed tlinl the proportion of children to adults is 20 
per cent, higlier in India than it is in England, .so one miglit well o.xpcet oliildron to bo fairly 
plentiful in these families. Surely, after making all due allowances for the ago of the women 
in the above cases, tiio figure of 25 per cent, of unproductive convict marriages cannot bo 
looked upon as other than a decidedly high one. 

For instance, it compare.s tmfavounibl}- with the child-production of Indi.an free people, 
not local born, nor connected with convicts in any w.'iy, wlio have lived under the same climatic 
conditions for some time in most cases. Duo .allowances being made for age, it is found that 
the shortage of children is ne.arly three times as great among convict couples, and the fact 
th,at the Indian people .above alluded to have been mostly living logetber continuously since 
the woman became nubile .and have bad children before the convict marriage ago is reached, 
while convict women were living single lives, rather strengthens the case. 

A question now arises which has not been hitliorto referred to, namely : — How about 
the antecedents of these women convicts — what class of women are tlioy who come to the Anda- 
mans with life sentences. Is there anything about them that would account for relative 
sterility ? It may at once be admitted that if there were many among thorn who had led 
immoral lives in India previous to their con\'iction, there would ho some evidence in this direc- 
tion. But it may bo said that, as a matter of fact, only a very small number of admittedly 
immoral women come to transportation. Women of this kind, curiously enough, do not appear ' 
to commit grievous crime ; they arc frequently seen in Indian Jails undergoing sentences for 
petty offences, such as theft, cheating, bad livelihood, etc., but do not constitute a class against 
whom much murderous crime is recorded. 
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"U Imt then is tlio explanation ? The foUomng may help to explain maltera A« villapcs 
■are at present constituteil, loth inarncJ anil nnnnm«l aelf*snpporterg (or ticket-oMeavo men) lire 
jsi tljcin in the case of all xilh^cs the nnmawiwl convicts greatly outnumber tho marncil 
•one^ The proportion ^a^e8 in different rases, but m some inslantea there areas few as 5 
women in a village consisting of HI men, se, more than 20 to 1 Contrast tins iftate of 
affairs with that seen in India, where practically cvciy bouse in the village has its women and 
■children 

This disproportionate cxce«8 of men over women Ins the effect of placing many templa- 
iiioiism tho mir of the latter Self-support among these tickct-oWeavo eojuiets is not such nn 
easy matter as some may suj pose , it meins a good dcil of hard n orb for both Imvbind and vnfe, 
•often after many years of Jail life, during which the convict has been honsed, clothed, and fed 
regularly and well, andnhoseduli task. Im not been by any means a heai) one Jhere his 
been no thought for the morrow, no anxiety about crops, children etc , such as prevails m 
willage life a<? it IS in Indn •» 

Another factor that must not be tost eight of, too, is that the standard of living m these 
villages IS high tompircd with that seen among a similar tlassin rural Indu, in vyluch the 
povcitj isinmanv cjscs extreme A gooil deal of comfortls noticeable, and on occasion silks 
and gold ornaments are socn to be prettv common. It must be remembered that male convictn 
■after 5 years' trans])ortation begin to receive pav, and soroo of those who rise to the higher 
grades get a good deal of money one v\a} and another 

The natural consequence of this state of affairs is that there appears to be a considerable 
•amount of loose hung in many of these villages and as venereal dis<xi«ftjaro rerr common ameng 
the convicts, it IS bv no means ditTicuU to understand how it comes about tiiat they prevail 
pretty exten^ivelv among the village ^lopulation 

It fa impossible to state reliahlc figures when dealing with (Ins siibject, for tha simple 
j-e>«on that the convicts reahxe full well that it they go to hospital with these comf laints they 
will be pumshe-t for instance, if tho husband gels lU m this war, the wife will not be allow- 
ed to uvo on alone in tho village, but will ime to go hack to the female prison again, which 
means the break an of the borne 

The result is that main cases of lues venerea reman* undetected and measures which 
might b" taket to elimirate it from village^ are impo-*!!*!® for tins reason Occasionally, owing 
to quarrels Jr similar rea«oii8 information mav bcohtained — and investigation nearh alwa^e 
results m tho dcteition of eases As an example of what mav occur tlio following ism instance 
In a certain convict Village recently several cas 8 of syphilis octurriHl about the same time 
It was further foiinl that oiil^ one woman there had it, and this woman lad hoen rendin„» 
in this village for a long time Ihe probabilities are that it was contracted m her laso from 
■some visitors from elsewhere and thus subsequently spread among (ho men of the village 

Another no nt is the proximitv of ccrtim viUagcs in which married convicts Jive, to 
barracl s m which labouring conv lets ore coiiffned — sneb barTa'’ks are not enclosctl like Indian 
Jails, and it would be remark-able if a certain amount of intcrcoarse between villagers and 
barrack convicts did not take place they get water sometimes from tho same well, and work 
in adjoining fields, etc 

Lnongb has been said on this subject ‘o sboir that the probable cause of the relative 
ron productiveness of convict marriages is to be sought m tbis direction I’romiscuous living 
IS a well recognised cause of a relative sterilitv , and there is no doubt that there is much of it 
in these convict yilJag, es 

That suvh should be tbe e*ate of affairs is not in the least surprising — even supposing 
fhe persons concerned were ordinary Indian rvots, not com lets nt all — still the great excess of 
males over females tends gitiatlv towards intrigue, etc Uat when it is remembered that these 
people are all convicts, banished from their homes and from all rcetnining influences, awav 
trom their relativ es, people too who from the mere fact of their being convicts have in many 
cabes no sense of self respect the onlv object being to put in their time until released lu as 
easy a way as possible, doing it does cot matter what as long ns they do not get into trouble 
when all these facts are considerLd, it Will be admitted that there is nothing surprising in the 
£tatc of affairs 

However, on the whole life in these Tillages appears to go on prettv smoothly — at any 
fate there is very little actual crime There is no doubt about one tiling, «tr , that there is a 
very strong bond of union among tbe convicts They constitute a v erv firm amalgamated 
society This becomes evident directly one begins to make enquiries into cases They will not 
tell about each other Punishment i«t willinglv undergone rather than do that Still, how- 
ever, many irregularities go on without being reported hr the headmen (themselves conv icts) 
There IS as above stated, very little violentcnme which, after all is the chief consideration in 
» place like the Andaroane The material with which one is working is not up to par even 
•the selected portion, and too much roust not he expected from it So tbit so long as 
some of them hve decent married lives ns no doubt many do, and which they will doubtless 
continue to hve wheii *hey relurr to India and find tl emselves again among better surround- 
ings with fower temptations, it must be admitted that the ''bject aimed at has been attained 
itz , that many men and women who, when fransporte I, were branded as criminals, convicted 
■of grave offences, and seemed to have nothing to hve for, or hope again for in life, have, as a 
lesult of their own endeavours to do well, sneoeeded m li\ mg together and bringing up their 
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tjhildren respectallj, so that, when released, they return to their native land perfectly fitted 
to resume their places among their own community. 

It is not fair to condemn the system of convict marriages, because some do badly. The- 
fact that many succeed is in itself a sufficient encouragement, and the system also has this addi- 
tional advantage in that it serves as a perpetual object-lesson for the labouring convict as to- 
what he also may aspire to when the time comes, if he does well and escapes being punished. 
Circumstances being as described, however, it would not seem desirable to increase the number 
of married convicts — indeed, even were this wanted, it would not be possible to do much, as 
the numbers of eligible women wmuld not permit of it. 

In dealing with the subject under discussion, mention has been made of the number of 
children resulting from the marriages, but no description as to any peculiarilies observed has- 
been given. Still-born children are fairly common — it is possible that some of those cases are- 
due to malaria; as the country is malarious, although this disease is much less common among- 
self-supporters than among labouring convicts — the former are well-acclimatised survivals of 
the fittest (or they could not have arrived at the eligible age for marriage) and live in villages 
w’hich are nearly all of them well placed on high ground in the healthier parts of the island. 

IMost of the villages where married people live are old villages which have been in exis- 
tence for years. The sites of some having been found malarious in the past, have been moved 
with most gratifying results to higher ground near by. It may be remarked that there is 
very little endemic malaria as regards the majority of villages, and even then recent work on 
this subject appears to show that endemic malaria has no aj^preeiable effect on the total yearly 
birth-rate of places w'here it exists. It is different in the case of epidemic malaria, but as has- 
been above stated, the villages in question" are not affected to anything like the extent to which 
other parts of the Settlement are. 

Returning to the subject of the children, it is seen that they are often born quite 
healthy, even when it is known that the mother is syphilitic, but often rashes and manifestations 
of the disease appear shortly after. The probabilities are that if the children could be observed 
as they grew up such cases would often be seen, but what happens is, that the man ha-ving put 
in 8 years or so of married life and completed his sentence, leaves the village for India direct- 
ly he is released, taking with him his wife and small children so that there is not much time 
in which to see any later manifestations of inherited disease in the children. 

The number of families that remains on in the Settlement after release is very small. 

Still, even if no one settled at all, the married convict system serves a good purpose 
in many ways. 

As regards the mental characteristics of convicts’ children, the early departure again 
of families with their young children prevents in many instances any reliable observations being 
made. There are a few undoubted idiots seen, and it might quite possibly be the case that if 
we were able to follow up these. families in India, some of their children might show symptoms 
of imbecility as they grew older, and the difference between them and the normal became 
more apparent. But this is mere conjecture— and after, all, there is no very strong reason why 
anything of this sort should come about. There is not doubt that the incidence of insanity is 
verj’- high among the convicts as a whole, but it generally manifests itself well under the 10 
years limit, after which time only the man marries, and in the case of the woman too the 5 
years period is a good safeguard, a good quarantine period so to speak. During this period 
mental weakness would probably have interfered with the record of the individual, he or she 
might never have been bad enough to be certified as a lunatic, yet there v ould probably have 
been entries against them in their sheets sufficient to make them ineligible. 

Again the number of marriages is relatively small, and the odds are mu ch against 
any two persons whose crimes have been in both instances of a markedly impulsive or other 
psychopathic nature getting married. Without discussing this subject further here, it may be 
said that signs of mental deficiency among the convict villagers’ childern are distinctly rare, 
but it must be remembered that the children are in most instances taken away while quit& 
young, possibly in some cases before the disability has had time to become apparent. 
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Nicobar Islands, 

T/ic custom of COTJVA'DJS* 

Tho i-»ccuUar custom known as tlio “convade/' or j>alcrnal lyinf*»in, hna, eo far as 
I am aware, ne\ cr been referred to by any writer on the Ntcobare®o, although it is one tliat 
has been jiractiscd from remotes timet by these islanders, including tho obscure ioland 
tribe of Great Nicobar (the Shorn Pen). 

In referring to my notes on this tnbjcct, takca between 1883—1688, I find 
tho following particulars recorded. 

Special lying'in huts are provided in most villages. At tho Central Islands 
theso are styled i7i*/l'a«ay2a, at Car Nicobar ehui-^ta^ata-pdli or pSiX-ta-hutla (the two 
former eignif^ng "birth-nut,” and tho latter "tabu’d hut”). These huts are occupied 
by married couples a day or tw'o before the birth is expected. 

For some days or oven weeks before tbo woman's confinement ber bnsband 
and those sharing his hut are required to take measures for ensuring an easy delivery 
by severing most, if not all, of tbo cane and fibre la*bingB of their spears, coconnut-Ehelf, 
water-veBsels, canoes, huts, etc., which then remain unrepaired till after tno birth of the child. 
He must, moreover, during that time bind no articles together or tie up any bundles, 
aud he must refrain from all tasks involving violent cscrcise, c.y., rclllng trees, digging, 
paddling, dancing, etc. j ho must besides absLain from favonrito articles of diet, restricting 
himself to meagre fare, and he must not attend any social gatberings and entertainments. 

Doriog tho first month after the birth of his first child a father must remain 
and be treated like an invalid in tho lying'io hnt. On subsoqnent occasions, whether 
the child he horn of tho same or another wife. Ibis period may be limited ro only one 
or two days. The ordeal consists merely in the husband having to lie down like a 
patient and be waited on, like his wife, by others who both cook for them and feed 
them. For some days he may not bathe or indulge in bctebchcwing, the utmost permitted 
to him being to assist in feeding bis wife. 

As may be assumed, some couples are found to respect tho custom more 
strictly and rigidly than otbem, eases being mentioned of anxions husbands commencing 
to ob-ervo eouvade about three months before tbo chUd's birth, and maintaining it for 
a period of six or more months. 

The object of the practice, as may bo inferred, is to avoid any misfortune 
to the wife during her period of trial as w'cll os to tho infant, who would otherwise 
be subject to fils, convulsions or other maladies. 

I have lately seen in Ling Roth’s “Natives of Sarawak and British North 
Borneo ” (Vol. I, page 98) P. Leggatt’s dc'cription of the elaborate coutade observances 
among the Byaks. Tliough it is desirable to ascertain wbclher any other restrictions are 
practised by the Nicobarese besides those here noted I do not think it at all probable that a 
tithe of those mentioned as observed by the Dyaks will bo found to be shared by any of 
the commun/ties of the Nieobars, 


The 13th Koten.leT 1911. 
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APPENDIX D. 


List of villages in the Nicobar Islands with total population of each 
village as taken in Census of 1911. 


Niuno of villago. 

1 

No, 

of 

louses. 1 

No. of 
Nioo- 
arcse. 

No. of 
trad- 
ers. 

Total 

popu- 

lation. 

Name of village. 

No. 

of 

houses. 

No. of 
Nico- 
barese. 

No. of 
trad- 
ers. 

Total 

popu- 

lation. 

Car Nicobar. 


















Camorta. 






Arong 


74 

386 

38 

424 







Cliokoliuachia 


45 

293 

18 

311 

Alenpon (Talarom) 

and 





Nakana 


30 

184 

9 

193 

Mara 


1 

18 

• «• 

18 

Kemois 


66 

354 

31 

386 

Changhoa . 

, 

9 

66 

• •• 

66 

Kenyuaka , 


32 

340 

3 

343 

Chanol 


2 

13 

> » • 

13 

Kinmai . 


63 

313 

8 

321 

Dalv-an-feamah and Ok- 





Lapati . 


107 

863 

20 

883 

dok-tat 


31 

164 

*•• 

164 

Nnlacoa 


mm 

432 

43 

475 

Bring (including 

1 





Mus . , 


S8 

699 

47 

646 

Koiialcamashang 

1 





Perka 


72 

627 


627 

Pomynk 

1 





Tamalu 


39 

377 

9 

386 

Maah-Lim-liuye 

}■ 

13 

50 

3 

63 

‘Tapueming . 


30 

265 

• • < 

265 

01-loe 

1 





Sawi . . . 


66 

617 

18 

636 

Otarnusk 

I 











Panhoa 

J 













4 

33 


33 

Toial 


768 

5,660 

244 

6,794 

Hentoin . 


2 

23 

• •• 

22 









8 

56 


56 







Hoe-mattai 


14 

92 

3 

96 







Eoi-lioa 


2 

15 


15 







Maka 


3 

18 


18 

Cbowra. 






Monak . 


2 

16 

» »t 

l6 







Tananga 


4 

... 

4 

4 

Hiwah . . 


■ 2 

9 

• •ft 

9 

Hamjau (Domyau) 


3 

10 

2 

12 

Kotasak 

ft 

5 

20 


20 

Camorta Agency 


3 

6 

26 

30 

•Olhoon . 


10 

35 


35 







01 -teak . . 


3 

10 


10 







Pol , 


22 

93 

• • • 

93 

Totax 


101 

668 

37 

605 

•Sanenya . , 


60 

181 

• ft 

181 







Toiai, 

• 

92 

348 

• ... 

348 













Nancowry. 






Teressa. 



< 



Ckong.pi . 


2 

17 

f Oft 

17 







Inuanga 


1 

12 


12 

Aoang 

ft 

7 

37 

2 

39 

Itoe 


3 

20 


20 

Ayuwala 


. 1 

3 


3 

Eabila 


HI 

2 


2 

Bengala . . 


17 

K!l!l 

2 

103 

Lanoanga , 


■1 

2 


2 

ChaDgenpauye 


1 

2 

••• 

2 

Malacca 


6 

41 


41 

Chanumla 


2_ 

13 

1 

14 

Oal-ta-beak 


3 

10 


10 

Chaung-hatefc . 


1 

6 

• •• 

6 

Ong-yuang 


2 

12 


12 

Chok-cha-foi 


1 

8 

... 

8 

Tapong . 


12 

48 

3 

51 

Eoya . . 


6 

25 

... 

25 







Hajos , . 


1 

8 


3 







Hinam 


16 

47 

6 

62 

Total 


31 

164 

3 

167 

Hinjose . 


2 

3 

2 

5 







Inauhe , . 


1 

6 


6 







Eafu . . 


1 

2 


2 







Kanom-Mnot . 


1 

3 

... 

3 







Eerawa . . 


16 

70 

2 

72 







Einewa . 


1 

3 

*•• 

3 

Katchall. 






Eolarne , 


6 

28 

... 

28 







Laksi , . 


23 

118 

16 

134 

EaBt-comprising follow- 





Oke toi , , 


1 

2 

• • • 

2 

ing villages. 






Paheala . , 



65 

• •• 

66 







Paua , , 



4 

... 

4 







Baktom . . 


■I 

2 

• •• 

2 

Dat-menekan 

1 





Tin-au . . 


3 

11 

6 

■a 

Hakoanhala 






'Tnnmai . 


1 

6 

• •• 


Hoin-henpoan 






Aatiip . . 


3 

10 



Kaim-dat 











■1 

Eapanga 









— 



Ke-yuha 






Totai, 

ft 

127 

576 

86 

612 

Kire-henpoan 

}■ 

26 

127 

7 

134 




— 



Eolla-tapain 












Mislia 












Oal-ta-neak 


, 










Olencki 






Bompoka. 




■ 


Shanang-Koai 












Tapain 






Poshat , 

4 

12 

\ 

80 

H 

80 

Tawing-kenhoha 

-J 
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APPEKD1C3JS. 


img 

No. 

1 

No. of 
Nleo* 
barcae. 

No. of 
tr^* 
era. 

Tout 

£E 

Kama efTllUgo. 

No. 

of 

Ijooara 

KatcliaU—ro*^^^. 





XtUtIo Klcobor. 


^^^8t-coDlT'^■i»in^ follow- 








1 

ing rilkgcf. 





Knfok 



2 






Kandoaka 



1 

Cliang-lftmoo 





KoiU-uil 



1 

Chang-lancalc 





Malaefaatfi 



1 

Chong-i*poa 





Monhoao 



1 

ChooK-yuela 





Olonchi 



1 

noo-matiai 





t’abook 



1 

Knbonga 





Pntna 



2 

Kata poo 





Sbaronia 



1 

Kesm*dat 





Tafoap 



2 










Koimalicah 





Totil 


Komlanga 









Slattal'Laling 









Jlepoa-raiV 









Uloibaja 

45 


0 

230 





lioibynola 





Pnlo Milo. 


Oaldana 









Oal-h«taili 









OsMrsndeal 









Oal-kolo-liwak 









OaMaba 









Oil-taciilionn 








Oal-ok-yo.k 









Oal'tamirg 

Qak'inaoge 





ilw-al-ya 



3 

Shaiioja 

TawiDgka 





OlaDga-oat 



2 

Tawjng-inenyan 














Toiat . 

7 

ToTat 

70 

837 

16 

STS 




: 


1 

1 



1 

1 









1 









1 

Trinliat. 

1 




Kasalla 



S 

Okcbaaka • • 


69 

f 


Laful 



1 

OoK-Tang-la 

3 

6 






S 

Takaablm . 

1 ^ 

12 

3 

16 





TOIIL 

1 S3 

76 

10 

56 


JOTIL 

13 


Siatment of Vtntlt Traiinj it 
thr Hicc^ar*. 













BLUE PATCHES. 
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APPENDIX E. 


Note on Blue Patches found on children of the Nicobarese. 

When -vrisiting the Island of Car Nicobar' on the 19th March 191 I took the oppor- 
tunity of examining some of the children of the Nicobarese, to ascertain whether they showed 
the blue patches, said to he found on children of Mongolian origin, 

IMy visit to the Islands was only a flying one and If had other work to do, and so 
had not much time to devote to the investigation of the subject. I went round two of the 
largest villages, and examined all the children I came across of a suitable age. The Nico- 
barese are very suspicious of anything that they do not understand ; however, very little objec- 
tion was raised to bringing out the children for my examination. The results of my exami- 
mation are given below ; — 


JTamo o£ District. 

Tribe. 

No, of persons 
examined. 

No. in wbiob 
blue patches were 
found. 

Car Nicobar 

Nicobarese 

35 

30 


A very large number of children were examined who were not entered m the state- 
ment, as I was uncertain of their age, I have only shown those I was certain were less than 
12 months old. A number I examined which must have been about a year old, and who had 
no macks, I did not show. Blue patches were found in one or two instances in children I 
judged to be fully a year old, if not more. The blue markings were most pronounced in the 
very young chilcu'en. 

In the case of 3 or 4 children, I noticed very clearly defined black patches, mostly 
-oval in shape, on the wrists or ankles. • These patches were more clearly defined, and appeared 
to be nearer the surface, besides being very much darker, than the patches on the back and 
.sacral region. They were only observed in three or four instances, and then only on very young 
-children, probably only a few weeks old. 


E. F. LOWIS, 

Superintendent, Oemm Operations, 
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ATPENDICES. 


APPENDIX F, 


Note on tho villages in tlio interior of tho Car Nicobar. 

Towards tto Httcr end of 1010, tto Afjoiit of Car Nicobir, 'Mounj' Sem Jlcun^, 
reported in his diary (hat ho had discoTCrcti, in (ho interior of tho Itlamf, the exis- 
tence of certain villages not previonaly known to him Tho Nicobarcso maintain tho 
utmost Bccreey concerning the^o villages They aro loth to admit their very cxistoaco 
and will not willingly allow a foreigner to M«t them. 

It uas thought at first that the occupants of these villages might bo tlio remnant 
of pome abonginal raco similar to tho Shorn Pen on Great Nicobar, further investigation, 
howeaer proved that these villages were peopled by Nicobarcee, differing in no ivny 
from tho'O occupp^ing aillagea on tho coast As however the matter fccms to be 
posoibly of some interest from au ethnological point of vtcn, I gtio a note of tho fai-ts 
elicited hj Monng Sem Jfoung 

As stated above tbo Kicobarcso aro unwilling to allow strangers to visit ihe<m 
villages, and it was with tho greatest diHlcuIty that Sem ^foang could persuade hu 
informant to conduct him to one of them, and cicn then ho was not alloncd to enter 
it, or to reveal his prcacnee 

It appears that each village on tho coast Las a corresponding village in the 
interior of the Island Those latter constat of two or three hots, the property of wealthy 
men, and do not differ m any way from tho huts on the coast 

These huts are only occupied by tho owners at certain reasons of the year when 
they migrate to them with their famify and dependants, for tho jpurpo«o of making 
vegetable gardens, and when the) wish to tike stock of their pigs which ere kept lb'*;® 
The Tillages have howoicr permanent occoiwnU who tend the gardens and look after 
the pigs in the absence ot the owner These permanent occupants are described as 
being of the same race as tho Nicobarcse, but through living always in the interior (bey 
aro wild, timid, and uncivilized They come out to the coast seldom, and then only 
to attend an ossuary, or other important feast They speak no language but Nicobare»e, 
and wear only the primitire clothes of their raco, sc, tho women wear a cocoanutleaf 
petticoat, which is now hardly ever worn in other parts of tho Island, except when 
visiting the coast Milages when they adopt tbo cloth lun/jt winch is now the fashion 
among tho women Tho ptruianent inhabitants, and also the other Nicobareso when 
visiting tbc«o villages in the interior, speak only in under tones, and nc\er shout to eieh 
other, for fear of offending tho spirits with which tho jungle » peopled This is only 
in keeping with the general traditioos of tho Nicohareso nil over tlie islands, which requires 
them when entenng the jungles to wear tho primitive dress of the race, and speak only 
m a low voice, for fear of annoying the spirits However, tho women when going 
into the jungles to collect pan leaves, etc, nowa-days largelj disregard this rule, pre- 
ferring the risk of Outraging the spirits to doing violence to their own modesty 

■Whether the Nicohareso really helicvo that the visits of foreigners to the in- 
terior IS apt to annoy the spirits with which they imagine tho jungles to he infested, 
or whether they have any other motive for wishing to keep these villages secret it is 
impossible to judge from the information available It may be interesting, however, 
to note that, in his report on the Nicobars, written for the Government of India in 1873, 
Sir Donald Stewart mentions having come across clearings in the interior of Chowra 

which would ajipear to have been of the same character as those now found on Car 

Nicobar It is true that there were no huts m these clearings, hut owing to the 

smallnecs of Chowra there was possibly no nccesoity to maintain permanent houses at 

the clearings, which must have been within easy reach df the village, otherwise they appear 
to have been of the same natnre as those on Car Nicohar 

The inhabitants of Chowra, though otherwise friendly, refused to accompany 
the party into the jungles, and when questioned abont these clearings denied all know- 
ledge of their existence 

R P LOWIS, 

Svpmntendent, Centus Operaiioiis 


i.XTi: ON owNEKsnir of land. 
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APPENDIX G. 

Note on the Ownership of Land in tho Nicobar Islands. 

In t!io undevelopoil glnfo of oiviliz:»(ion found , 

liighly tlovoloiKMl kle.a of conmninisin l)rc\^^lcnt. nmone the roonlo f 

ot^*nCR=hiI) of land, as vested in a nrivaf o in liSS Sd! V t 

ownership in things growing in the ground ^ Individual rights of 

produec of the jungles, is however elearlv rooognized .and resno..tod 

doGned idea of ownershij) of tho soil on tlio narL^of tho imnnln^o a vaguo and ill- 

the Islands; but. except in Car Nieohar, this is „syel in I ve^y 'rndiito^^^ throughout 



r\ X’* **'»4I* II4U MUIljrt*. 

_ On Car ^Icobnr then^ npi^an,- to he a clear idea of ownershin of tho land • d • 
ownership is not a pen;onal one. exocni In co fnr ..c It .. < i • .i this 

land is inly heldS.v him 01 Me V f 


land is onlv held l.v him 0 lel a f f m ^ 
tolem.;! . lie ntili.d tho land for liis 


iiominal one ; 


In ccrfciin wnyF iliproforp tho ou'itcryliniof fho laml An flm nnw /\f «. i * r • 

me ; hut in otlicr ways it hecomes real in that such ofllio^, i- 1 n purely 

not pri\-atolv owned, such as’ hamhoo clumps and for->sf fr-c- n tl’C land as is 


«wi,i „/i?o„:;:iro;'i;rv4T4:^ h,;,,' wiKit: t^if ,> '“r 'p- 

.1 i„ .,p in,„l for iAll™ il, 

mMt, mul <:k- 1, sro„|, rrl'cri'J W |*°.f ‘‘ w;"f, ‘Ji'i"']’’’"' 

i, fcncc.1 .,.,,1 cui(,v;,i;i for o, i” "i ' '1','”““ S™.»d 

otniro .1 .ho pr,,,o, .hn,„lo„c.I, :,„.l .ho oa ^co.? p"' 

intact, and this prevents tlie pirns from ectfiiio- nl .....i „ .i “I ' -*00 i once is left; 

require i.roteclion in tho first y«ir or two of their Vxistciicc ' Trii'lroos ’nrm? "'hicli 

pared soil, and by the lime tli'- fence rots awav the voiiiif/ir-.nc . .« i • the pro- 

thcinselves. Tlio trees planted bv cadi beeVnio tbc\abso1utc\)r(iperl v^oriZ” I 

to the ground in which ll.ov fn-nu- TtV i?.. S>ve 



and yet disputes as to the ownershii) of trees are not laiown^'o nnen’ ^’'tnessod in any way, 

of land, the ownership of which is not so cle'irlv defined Tlic 1 said 

land of one village from that of the ^Ll, .arc m'o. niziTonl^ cH ’• -n^ 

and cases of dispute between villages do oce.So3v .^1.? a" ned land marks, 

utilize produce growing on land claimed by nnolher village ’ ° ° °°° village 

regard .otS -S? :r ^ onh„ chief™.,, 

xvas made by tho traders of ]\Ialacca village (mostlv Mallomcfl I 'J'^^unity. An application 
a piece of land on tho shore as a burial ground .^n^ *? occupy 

spot and ascertained that the Nicoharesc community w'ere wdlHng to ^ 

certain conditions, and after payment of compensation previously agreed upon! 

•r + 1 ® land on which Malacca, and tho neighbouring village of PerK nro 

situated belong to one chief, as the ono is merely an off-shoot of tho otlJ.. ml i?! 
chief of Malacca is not therefore the headman of tli'it villnn-o is • hereditary 

in Perka village. The price agreed 0^“ the 2 ^ J pnvate individual living 

paid in kind, was therefore made over to 2 n in vdlage, which was 

in two parts, and distributed impartially in Malacca and Parka. " ^ ^ divided by him 



:x22 


N0T13 OK OWKE>«61llV OJ’ l.AKl». 


That no sucli <Jefinlto claim fo llio mracrahip of tlio land n» f Ijat found in C.ir NicoVir, 
has ever existed in llio Central and Soothern Groups nnd in Tcrem, is clear from a peniRal of the 
jiapers in connection with the projKJsat to colonlfo (ho islands in Ih’SJJ. Jfr. Dr. Roepstorff 
was then ashed to report on the p;-Btem of hnd tenures in force in tho Nicohars, nnd ho replied 
TOat there was only a ripbt of occnpancy, and (hat Imd onco oecnplcd, and nhandoned, could 
only ho occupied 8u6«oquontlr hr some other person, with the consent of tho oritrinal occupier 
which consent was netcr uitliheld. It was assumed that all waste land was the property of 
the crown, and grants wore eventually made to oellliTa without, so far as I can gather from tho 
correspondence, any prolcet on tho part of Nicohsrese. 

^Yhether there is any system of land tenure in Chowra.l Invo been unable to discover 
definitely. Tliey Lasc not tlic same highly developed Bystem of roinmunal Government, as i« 
found m Car Nioolrtr ; but the population r« as dense, and at one time w.ss even more dense, 
than that of Car Nicobar. Chowia being less licli in cocoanwfs, a more intense cultivation of 
tho 6oiI for the ralelng of otlicr crops in nee>*dsarv j it in in fact the most highly cutHvnl^i of all 
tbo islands of the group, nnd one uonld naturally oincct that lh<’v would Jiavo an even more 
highly developed idea of tbe o\\ ncrslnp of tlio Boil tliati in Car iJicobar cveu ) but if U is so, I 
have been unable to discover what tho idea is. 


R. r. LOWIS, 

ittpertuleniieitt, Ccbshs Oferaftons- 
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Part II.— TABLES. 
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NOTE. 


Tables IV and V arc blank for tbo Andamans and Nicobnvs ar there is 
no urban population in tbeso Islands. 

Tables IX, XIV, XV-B, XV-G, XV-E and XVI have not been prepared. 
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TABLES I, II AND III. 


Table I. — The ft'jiivC'^ in <Iiis T.iIiIp, as wll as in Tablos II, III and VI, mlata to the 
whole of the Andaman and Nieohav islands. Tlie ])opnla(ion of the Penal Si'ttlcment of 
Port Elair has been a'Ccrlaincd afier actual onmncralion on the standard form of Schedule. 
The population of the INicobnr islands except the small tribe of the Shorn Pen who inlnbit 
the interior of Grc.al Nicobar was ahso enumerated on the standard Schedule, but the Census 
was not synchronous. In llic case of the Andamanese and Sliom Pen tliero w;is no rcgalar 
Census, but merely an estimate ; the manner in which it was prepared is described in 
Chapter 1 of the Beport. 

Table IJI . — In the case of Andamanese and Shorn Pen a settlement camp or tribal {jionp 
bm; been Liken as equivalent to a village tor the purpose of this Table. 



IABLE I -AkEA, HOESEB amp roIElATlQM 
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TABLE VI. 


Itcligioii. 

Ill tins Table it is assumed that the whole of the estimated population is Animistic bj 
religion, except two persons who were known to be Christians. 



TABLE VL — Religion. 


180 



tlcdpoimlitloB (Shorn Pre) ot STS r^roo'i (MalH ISO, Ftmol** ISS). 
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TABLE Vll. 


Age, Sex and Civil Condition. 

TIio estimated population noted below is exclude 1 from this Table ■; — 
Andamanese ...... 1,817 

Shorn Pen . . . . . . .375 


Total . 1,G92 


This Table is divided into two p.arts : — 

(1) General Table ; 

(2) Details by locality, viz . : — 

(o) Port Blair ; and 

(J) Nicobars (excluding Shorn Pen). 
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TABLE VIL— Aoe, Sex and Civil Conpition. Pant I.— General Table. 


reriont M&lci. Fcmitlo* PcrKiit. | F«ni«lM. | r<r*9ti(. Pcmaln. Ptroni. Jtilf*. |F«nmIci 

IS 3 I 4 S 0 [ 7 I 8 0 '10 U IS I 13 


0-1 

17 

0 

11 

17 

A 

1—3 

10 

7 

3 

10 

7 

2—3 

15 

8 


IS 

8 

3—4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

4-5 

“ 

6 

3 

8 

t 

Total 0-G . 

GO 

SO 

,30 

GO 

SO 

6—10 

30 

16 

20 

36 

1 

16 j 

10—15 

32 

16 

16 

32 

16 

15-20 

20 

13 

13 

20 

It 

20—25 

140 

115 


111 

107 , 

25—30 

80 

61 

25 

42 

41 

30-35 

C3 

4*1 

14 

IS 

13 

35—40 

40 

25 

15 

6 

6 1 

40-^5 

S3 

21 

12 

8 

8 

45—50 

27 


5 

6 

4 

£0—55 

10 

8 

2 

1 

1 ■ 

65-40 

6 

5 

1 


i 

CO-C5 

9 

2 




65—70 

1 


1 


r I 

70 ftud OTcr . 

3 


1 

1 

t j 

TOTAL . 

601 

384 

180 

330 

2521 


Animistic. 

03 1 1C5 ; 1 


ero 1,357 esx 67c 


Ccnfucian. 


127 I 81 1 SO I 


4,283 ' 3,738 i 4,120 I 2,301 I 1,810 i 3,320 1 1,766 I 
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TABLE . VII.-Am, Sex 


AND Civil Condition. 


Part IT.— Details by Locality. 
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TABLC VII.— Age, Sfa and Civil Oolmiion. Part II— Detaim bi Localit\, 


NICOBARS (EXCLUDING SHOM PEN) 


\GE AND BEUOlOK 


ALLUELIOIONS 

0-5 

5—10 . 

10—16 . 
16—20 
20—10 , 
40—00 
60 ind over 


0—5 . 

6—10 
10-15 , 

15—20 
20—10 
40-60 
6") andoYor 


0—5 
5-10 
10-15 
15—20 
0-40 
40—60 , 

60 and orer 


0-5 

5—10 . 

10—15 . 

16—20 . 
20-40 
40—60 
60 aod orer 


0-5 
6-10 
10-15 
IS-^O 
"0 — 10 
40—60 
60 and 01 


0-5 
5—10 
10—15 
lo— "O 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and o\ 


0—6 
5—10 
10—15 
15—20 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and or 



20—40 

40—60 


18 


18 
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TABLE VIII. 


Kdircatioii. 

The estimated {vopnlation iiof*‘d ttelow* exoliided fniin this Table : — 

Andmnantx? ....... I,.*!!? 

Shorn IVn ....... Jl/f) 


Tot.-vl . l.Cflii 


Thi*; Table J*; divided into (wo jwt>;-— 

(1) (jcneml Tntdc ; 

(2) Dcf.iil'i by loe-ility, rir. : — 

(<A Port Itlair ; nnd 

(4) Nicobnrs (excluding .Shorn Pen). 



188 










P,v„,. BV IOO.™,, 

j ELAtR. 


aokaxo unr.iRio.v. 


lIH; 


'"'-I.ATIOX. 

I.ltfUTII, 




IVr»A t. 


LitewtiixI; 


I iVn IVr-A,., ,, , j 

romar.,. , 


i 


All Relations - p, 32.1 1.1.100(2.215 


u— 10 

10 -.) r, 

ITi VR 


I Hindu 


o-io 
5«— !r. 
ir. 

-'.I .1 OU- 


' Ars'fi 


t'~ln 
10- j.*; 

.'a 

- ' at.l ovy; 


<‘—10 
10-1 r. 

ir,_io 

» < lit t-r 


Buddhist 

o-jo 
10 - ir. 
ir.— -io 

-0 arxl ct { : 


rrlusalman 

0— 10 
10 -ir. - 
ir.~2o 

20 Hu<I owr 


Christian 

0—10 
I in~i.', 

' 15—20 

20 nnl over 


0—70 
10—15 
15—20 
20 nnd over 


Animistic 

0—10 
10—15 
15—20 
20 nnd over 


f-o*! .'.'•l 

' 1 I'-'* ' i.'A 

I in,l;;i, , 


3.C51 3.187 


101 1C.G73 10,G22 2.051 011 1 501 


M 1.007 

>0 2i’.l 

17 2 (kI 

11.*; i<,.k:, 


0*«3 7 .S 0 G;i.r .37 1.558 Mfio' 


H 5 

17 12 

I'll 20 

5S.1 5.21 


.n.; 

i.r:*: : 


03 7,875 I 0,101 l,.i7.i 211 

^ 7fVl j ,2(5 f)-r 

.'2| n , ■? 


I 23 i 


200 I 19S 


■ I 1.537 i 

f 1 

10 ‘ 

! 12' ' 
dO I 
l..iO'.) 


331 J 832 1 

... ' j ... ■ i 

0 .S' 


“1,300 ’ 3,9o.j 


, J 

003 I 077 I 


f-j ; 
•O.PCi , 


r.i j 
.5.057 j 


221 I 3.1 


-j 703 005 8 18 18 


IS , 'is 


13.3,700 3,227 I70 70 70 



• i 257 ].17 

- ( 00 oi; 

S : 05 .il S 

s.nos 5.01.'} 


2S1 02 


40 321 211 

-SO 5 
; 9 4 

IS 9 I 

12 288 220 I 
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TABLE VIII. — Education, Part II — Details by Locality. 
NICOBARS (EXOLUDINQ SHOM PEN) 



















In thi'? T.iblo t!io wlio!'' 
■Shorn Pen rpi'.'ak (ho trlhn! l.i 


TABLE X. 

I-migimgc. 

I'opnhlion >•; inc|»hle<l. It ifi known tln( the Andomanc'^c anti 
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TABLE X.— Language. 


Anttro'&iUtle 
^mlly— Slott- 
E bmtt Sab* 


Tlbe(o*Cbie<ie Su* Knkl Cb1s*)Itl* Haalpari 

mw. tbel Bab- 



DriTlll Utlijilam , 


Out* . . Crltll . .1 J3 



Kortbem • I Fabail (cntn1)l 


I UonDS^Uabic .1 ChiD«ae . .1 


'1 Bomascs . Porto^ee . I 





















TABLE XI. 


ICirtlipIiicc. 

The xrliolf* pojinl.ilior. i'5 included in Ihi,*: TnWo. Though flicre wn.s' no reconl o£ birlh- 
phu'O for the Aii'himnne';'' nnd Shoin Pen if is hiio\M) flint fbc firmer nnisf nil have been born 
in flio And.omans niul Ihe Inlfcr in the Nicohai.e. 
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table XI.—BiBTnrxACE, 


t 

t 

8 

‘ 

8 

Total ropnUtlon . 

S0.IS9 

19,ST0 

8AS9 

1*83( 

n*m in Xnrfin t 

00,170 

19,008 

8,870 

18/>88 

in *intln*nnn» 
nnOA/robitri, 

19.057 

8,071 

8,830 

DAtft 

Tort Plair . 

Kcst of Acdamati* 
Nkobari . . 

9.747 

e'.iOS 

1,KJ 

ets 

<,eiB 

l.Mt 

Ml 

8.973 

Wl7 

* 

IX^liorn in i’e^einret, 
IXifpiefi or blnlf* 
bryomt fft* i'ro- 

li.ll9 

194)05 

1.188 

15.80.T 

(t) finful Trmiorf 

ItJ2l 

ii.rjj 

j.m 

17,<» 

AJtner Metvtti . 

IM 

30 

■e 

A 

« 

It 

UalurhbliB 

ISenfal • 

Dlbar and OilAa 

91 

rcMi 

777 

“ill 

93 

19 

LIDO 

831 

1L0B>^*P iDCludt&S Aden 

»t7 

»7 

m 

9St 


OiJpalaBi Apn?T 

lIsiM FrOTlDcea eut<t 


M0a ].at7 

.073 IMI 


eao 9.773 4,799 34>95 
090 9.490 4J!t3 3,074 


—Born in .liiHrafotta 
New Zealand 














TABLE XII 


Thi« T.iblo only io tb<> omimTalctl jwjmlalioii. Tiio estimated Andnraanese 

(I, -IK) nud Shorn Pen {u75) nro omitted from it. 

This Table jb divided into two parls ; — 

Pari I. — Dietrilintion by Ap*. 

„ II. — DiHtribntiou I)y Locality. 




TABLE XII.— iNpniMiTiES. Part IL— Distribution by Locality. 






























TABLE Xll-A. 


Infirmities by Castes. Triltes or Races. 

The total fitrength of n caste in this l.ablo tloes not ncccss.arily tally with that in 
Table XIII as the Jaffer incitnjes figuree adtltxJ in the coutpo of cInfBtfic.alton. 
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TABI/E Xll-A — iNriiisiniri m Oistes, Ieiues on lUc/s 


I/ISTI TBUI OB BiOX 

I veciAiiot triair} 
vrtin 1 

IKIIB 

1 

Dear ucTxi 

lllllD 

1 LarEsi 

SJalf* 

1 

1 rirtl 1. 1 

1 

1 Ma,« 1 

1 

'>e •)« 

1 

Val» 1 


5JaJ<* 

Fcmtlffi 

1 llMltt 

Icsialcf 

1 

. 

3 

4 

t 

e 

- 



10 

11 


20 

4 

« 








Ahir 

39i 

1 

1 








Oanjkra 

GO 

1 

1 








Q&rba{ 

VO 

U 

• 








Bliangi 


H 

1 


i 




1 


Lha 

1 0 

0 

1 


1 






U loch 

180 

2 

» 








Itrahmu) | 

7M 

no 




a 


1 


Ilnmcse i 

1 SOS 

6 

10 ' 





7 


Chnoiar 

307 

101 

3 





1 


F«q r 

3J 

I 






3 ' 

' 

Oadcna 

71 

20 



1 





Ohos 

3 


' ‘ 1 



1 


i 


Qujm 

101 






1 

1 1 


Onjr*H 

1 

. 7 ^ 

1 I 







UtX 1.1 

, btl' 


1 1 

1 ' 




[ ^ ^ 


IndiAi Chnittaa 

loU 

95 

1 



, 

1 1 



' *’02 

"0 





' s ■ 


Juliha 

01 

10 

: ' 






KNChh 

1(3 

•*7 

•1 




1 


Eahar 

J5" 

4 

7 

- 




1 


Eajutha 

1«0 

61 

! 



1 



Cewai 

31 

C 

•1 






Khat k 

3 


1 







Eon 

lOb 

30 

3 

1 » 


1 

- 



Enmbar 

G3 

23 

> 








tiornu 

C03 

1"9 

0 






4 


Lodha 

109 

"5 





1 




Xohsr 

109 

16 









3Iad ail 

7 


1 








31ali 

87 

21 




1 





ifalyara 

0 




I 






Ma akha 

109 ' 

a 





i 



1 

M nsl 

8 

1 

a 








tfoghal ! 

€9 

' 2 ■ 



1 






^a 

20o 

37 

• 








cobaKM 

4 250 1 

873 

1 








Pm 

"03 

17 

3 , 






1 


Path an 

"go 

60 







4 


Bajput 

1^97 

2 

44 






9 


Saciai] 

89 

28 









Sha Vh 

214S 

349 

• 


4 


3 


C 



11 



1 







Snnar 

200 

10 









Tambol 

8 










'Teh 

134 

S3 

2 ' 

! 







Una 

It 


1 
















TABLE XIII. 


Caste, Triltc. Kacc ar iVationality. 

The o«titn.n{c(l jtopiilation noted helow i*i excluded from Hin- Table. 


‘ ! . I'cmalf?. 

AndMnftr.e*? iV’S OS'.t 

Shorn IVn IPO 185 

2. The fi^rnrcs for Chriptiuna nro omitted from this Table aa fliov are apooially dealt 
wth in mie? XVII and XVIII. 



TABLE XIII.— OASTt, Tkidi:, Baoe ok Natiosahty. 






ASSiViVt ASt> NlCOVlBI 

Post Btits. 

KtCODAXl. 










JfiTicrtiLiTr 





FmmIm 


Fcniftlr*. 

Sl>lr« 

Frail let. 

1 




! 

a 

4 

5 

c '■ 


All Castos . 




18.308 

5,835 

13,781 

2,080 

4,887^ 

3,743 

AOiBWiX . . • 




SO 

4 

20 

4 

... 

... 

nud* 




S4 

4 

21 

4 

... 

... 

Ari/a . • 




* 

... 


... 

... 

... 







> 




ABIB (JTiarJu) 




181 

21 

1S4 

21 

... 

... 

AniB 




3M 

1 

833 

1 

2 

.... 

iTtiufH • 




331* 

- 

S69 

... 

2 


Ari/a 





”l 

2 

" 

:: 


BAxm* . 




1S3 

45 

1S3 

45 

6 

... 





163 

45 

1S3 

4S 


... 

Ammittte . 




6 


*** 

... 


... 

Dnisoi • • 




14S 

14 

145 

14 

... 

... 





113 

14 

133 

14 

... " 

... 

J/iifalmaa . 





... 


... 

... 

... 

BnocB(lf«iMlMa) . 




130 

2 

130 

2 

... 

... 

BBitnUH 




733 

120 

740 

113 

3 

1 

iflMfli • 




737 

111 

724 

111 

3 


Jrya • 

S\U 

BKfJkut . 




4 

0 

■'l 

8 

4 

1 0 

~ 

!!! 

"{ 

B0Bmt . • 




1,333 

5 

M77 

2 

60 

» 





3 

14 

*1 

8 

14 

"i 

- 












AniattUc 
Stddiut . 




i.Ete 

- 

li4M 

... 

w' 


Cbuub (ffiaiB) . 




507 

104 

806 

IM 

1 

... 

OOHD . . • 




311 

15 

211 

16 

... 

... 

JI*nd» 




203 

15 

203 

IS 

... 

... 

Arj/a 




“ 




... 

... 

JlT 




412 

80 

412 

80 

... 

... 





103 

8 

105 

B 


... 





281 






IlMtalmait • 




20 

4 



... 

... 

Kacbbi 




143 

27 

143 

27 

... 

... 





127 

27 

127 

27 

... 

... 

ifutalman 






16 

... 

... 

... 

Bttddhut 







... 

... 

... 

Ca&ib 




157 

54 

167 

54 

... 

... 





143 

34 

143 

84 

... 

... 

SxU 




12 



... 

... 

... 








... 

... 

... 

KiTlSTHl 




126 

52 

124 

61 

2 

1 

Sxnda • 




123 

52 

121 

51 

2 


Ar^a 

_ 


_ 


"■ 



... 
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Caste TariB, Race ok 
AATXOXAlilTY. 


Khan-dei^ae (Sindu) 


Sittdit 

ilttsalman 


TY—contcl. 


I AndAM AKS AND NlCOBAES. I 


Poet Bdaie. 


^’<='"■'103. Males. pe.nales. 


A’icobaes. 


Males, I Fcirales. 


Kdeui 


Hindu 

Musalman 


i^DEA 


Hindu 

Musalman 


ATAnESEi (Hindu) 
ITaeatha Xnindu ) 


Hindu 
SHh . 
Httsalman 

JflCOBAEESE 

Hmalman 

Animistic 

Huddhisi 

Past (Hindu) 
"Pathan (Mttsalman) 
Rajput 

Hindu 
Ari/a 
^ Sii-h 

, Husalman 

Huddhist 

Rangeez (Husalman) 
Satad (Musalman) 
Shaikh (Musalman) 

SUNAE 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Musalman 


Hindu 

Musalman 


Othees (Minor castes) 


Hindu 

Ari/a 

Sikh 

Musalman 

Animistic 

J’eioish 

Huddhist 

Oonjucian 


_ 1,127 

6 


3^071 


4,241 3,739 


4,239 3,736 


V 



TABLE XV. 


Occupation or Means of Livelihood. 

This Table refers only to the enumerated population. The estimated Andamanese 
and Shorn Pen (375) are omitted from it. 

2. 'Tables XV-B, XV-C and XV-E have not been prepared. 



TABLE XV, Occupation ouMsa-Ns oir Ltv’Br.mooD PAar A. — Os-jbeat. Tablb 
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Having noiegnlaroccopaHoo thoy are taken down ingroup 0. 



TilBLE XV.— OcOTTPAiTON oE Mbans op LrvELinooto. Past A.— Genbe^vl Table dontinued. 
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TABLH XV.— Occupation; or Means qe LuLtinooD. Part D,— DistribuiIOn 
ijY Ullioiok. 


OccuptUon ind Groap ^u^)t>pr 


DllTUI«T|OI BT &IUOIOI 


•au nods I I Sikh Suildt>lit.| 10*11. CbrbUia /e« laljaiiUe I Cosfsctao. 


sis M * » » II 


A^DAlfANS AND NICOSAIIS 

t, Otdintt; rnlllTitort 
« F»ni KrviBt* and Srld l»b«i ff* 

6 Tf» tollw t nthBO*«nd Indigo 
S nroofrt of paoUniu 

7 lotc*toaiccre,nagi:n guafdi ttc 


I 21,787 Ste? 

IASS 14M 


S3S ten Mio SSI 2 ttia ai 


1** nrrianin ihcpberdi eoatbordi tU 
t« Fbhlng 

Si OUirt dbre* (cocoasat, alow tUl btmp t 

id 8a<>r$«n catpeatm tan.«n and |olnu* ale 
41 ( (her lruck^n In inn atul inakan of Irnpln 
and tool* principally or exclaalotlp of Voi 


&7 Baktnand blMU t maken 
.>8 Grain parchera do. 

Tallon ml Inen dr<*a maim a d darners 
enbroldcrcn on linen I 

09 Shoe boot and sandal makers I 


71 Ttaihlng cl anlnganddreing 

Batberi haltdreSKrt and srig aakcra 
9 Stone and marble vorkera. ma«}u and brick 

84 ftlnteti Itl^ngrapKen enttaem, tie 
M. Bookblndi'i and aUtchere care ope makers «le 


69 Workers ta preel us iieneaaad neUlA eMmeUen 
bnltstloB levellery nakers, gliders etc 
03 Sereepen icsreegert dast aed i*eep ag eon* 

01 Shipowners and their emplaile slip brokers 
slip* otScees, eagtneert, tnatleers tad Iremea 


109 T ada la piece g(^ woo coltoa sUk,halraadl 

other tcxtlla 

110 Trade In «ood (not fistirood) co k ba k etc 
114 tendon of wise tlqoors mrated vaten etc 


117 Grocers and icUen el regetable oil, aalt and other 
condlmcota 

IIS Sellers o< milk batter ghec poultry eggs etn 
119 6 el en of svectmeata, sugar gar and tno Msea 
ISO Cardamom betel leaf egetable* tn t and sreca 

1°1 Grain and pulse dealers 


13 a Shop-keepcct Qthecwlu aeapecUed 
139 Amy (ImperU ) 

142 . Fo Ice 

lO tillage watchnieD 
141 Serr ce ol tbe State 


149 Prieeta misisten etc 1 j 

150 Catcchista readers church and mlu mi acrrlco 3 ! 

1 3 Lawyers cle Is petit on wr ten etc 29 [ 

I 4 Medical pract tioners of all kind Inclodlng i 7Z i 

dentlsta ocn lets tad Tetcrlnac} auigem* I I 

1 M dalees Tacclaators compoandc a names I 8 
masacuis etc 1 


I 5 J Professors and teachers ofalLnd ( xceptlaw I 
laed cine music daacing and d awing) and , 
clerks and aerraats connected with edocaUon I 
159 Architects snr eyors engine r" and their' 
erapoy* 

161 Proprietors (otb t tbno of aetica tu si 1 nd fund 
sad Bchols ship holders sad j ens on s 
IP® Co ks alter ts ers doorkeepers wat hmen and 


169 Inmates of jails asylums and hoapl ah 
IbO Beggars yagiaats ptocu ers prostitatn 
vers I stolen goods catte pol onera 
Paspcclfled 
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table XVII. 


CIiri,stini..s I,v Sect, au,l Kace. 


Tnblo .bow.a the .eels of all Cj.ristJans I» U,,, ; 


Viulninaii.. and Is’ieob: 


irs. 



TABLE XVII — CHBiSTiANa by Sect and Race 























TABLE XVIII. 


Europeans and Anglo-Indians by Race and Age. 

Indian Christians are omitted from his Table. There were no Armenians in th© 
Andamans at the time of the Census. 



TABLB XVin. — EUBOtEAKS AKi) AKOLO'IkDIANS by Baob and Aoe. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE. 


Population of Local Areas by 8ex and Religion. 




Population op Local Abbas by Sby and Religion. 
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•Srtlniilod }K9|ralitl(>a for vJtjck aoteliadalM 
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Avives from some village as far removed as possible from tlioir own. The mar- 
riage ceremony observed was extremely simple, and consisted in tbo ebief of the 
girl’s village placing her wrist in the hand of the accepted suitor, avIio had to 
retain his hold of her until he had her safely on board his canoe or boat. So 
long as he retained his hold the girl came quietly enough ; but if he relaxed 
his grasp, she was olf into the jungles at once, and was apparently lost to him, 
for the time being at any rate. 

The marriage tie is not a very binding ono, being to a certain extent 
■dependent on the bearing of children as a result of the union. In these latter 
days, when so many marriages are infrucLuous, divorces, and remarriages, are 
more common than wjis formerly the case ; and in fact sexual relations generally 
arc no longer so simple, or so satisfactory, from a moral point of view. 

As an inslanco of the general laxity in the marital relations among 
the friendly Andamanese, the following ease, which came under my notice, 
may bo mentioned. 

In one of the camps in the extreme north of tho islands, we came 
across one "W’uluga, a Eojigyab, with a Ycre wife, who had como up to see a re- 
lation of the wife’s, employed in one of the standing cimps in the north. On 
•enquiry we discovered that his wife bad been married several times. Her first 
husband was a man of tho ICode tribe, named J umbo, who died. She then 
married Piriteh, Avho avos Wuluga’s brother. Piritch tired of her in time, and 
took on another Avoman; his lawful Avife marrying his brother Wuluga, Avith 
Avhom she was living when we Ciiine across them. It is needless to say that the 
Avoman had no children by any of her husbands. 

VIII.—JEdiication. 

As described in the historical sketch, attempts have been made, from 
•time to time, to educate the Andamanese. A school Avas started in connc.xion 
Avith the Homes, and in 1870 a scliool and orphanage Avero established, and 
maintained by public subscription. It Avas found, however, that tho benefits of 
•education Avere more than counterbalanced by tho physical and moral deteriora- 
tion resulting from contact Avith oivilization. 

As a race tbo Andamanese are quick and intelligent, and learn readily 
Aip to a certain point, beyond Avhichtho brain seoms incapable of recoiving im- 
pressions. 

Perhaps the best results have been obtained in the three or four 
instances Avhere Andamanese children have been adopted, Avhen young, and 
"brought up by subordinates in Goverumonfc service in Port Blair, recoiving tho 
same moral and educational advantages as their own children. Brought up 
in this way they have proved very like other human beings, of rather limited 
■education, being quick and intelligent in a rather superficial AA^ay; but there 
has alAvays been noticeable in them a certain latent moral obliquity, Avhich is 
•after all what one Avould expect of individual members of a race of such a law 
type as the Andamanese. 

IX, — Language. 

The language of tho Andamanese Avas scientifically described at some 
length by Sir Richard Temple in the last Census Report, and it Avill suffice 
here to refer to it very briefly. Prom a philological point of vIbav the language 
is interesting, in that it is unclassified, having affinity with no other Ignguage. 
It is purely colloquial, and capable of expressing only the simplest, and most 
•direct thoughts. Each tribe has its own dialect; these dialects varying so 
.greatly, that members of Avidely separated tribes cannot make themselves 
mutually comprehensible. The dialects resolve themselves generally speaking 
linto three groups, Avhich correspond to the racial grouping of the tribes. 

X. — Infirmities. 

In the absence of statistics it is not possible to say very much on this 
.point. The question of the ailments which principally affect the population 
has been dealt with in the chapter on the movement of the population. It may 
however be mentioned here that idiocy and insanity are of rare occurrence, and 
leprosy is unknown among the Andamanese. 
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OIIAVTKK III— rUU RESULTS OE THE CENSUS. 


Origin of the roce . — Tlio Aborigines of t)io Amlainau IsLanda 
almost bo described as a race by tUcm&clvcs. T'ound only in llirso islands, and 
having affinity with no other raco on Iho coiitiucnt of Inaia, ^hc^' prestiit to 
otlinologlsts somcLlung of an enigma, in that their correct position in Iho, 
sebomo of humanity boa so far never been satisfactorily decided. The people- 
which most closely approximate to tlic Andamanese in appearance, and habits, 
aro tho Soinangs of the ^lalay 1‘cniusula. 

Tho origin of tho Andamanese, is a matter of conjecluro j but that^ 
tho race is of tho greatest antiquity is generally admitted. Writers in tho last 
century advanced tho theoiy that tho Audainanesc wuro descendants of a ship- 
load of African slaves, cost away, many centuries ago, on tho coast of the 
Andamans. This theory is however untenable in tlio light of a scientific 
examination of tlio race. It doubtless arose from tlio blackness of the skins^ 
and the woolly hair of tho Aborigines, in which respects they somewhat resemble 
tlic Negro races of Africa. As a matter of fact tho Andamancso arc Negritos,, 
and not Negroes, and have no affinity with tho inhabitants of tho African, 
continent. 

It is jirobablo that tho Andamancso aro a remnant of a RCgrito race, 
which once inhabited what is now known as tho Burmese Peninsula. 

In those remote times tho Andamans probably formed part of tho 
.iVsiatic continent ; but as the result of some great cataclysm, or possibly through; 
a gradual subsidence, what was onco a Peninsula became a series of Islands,, 
separated from the main land by a wide strccch of sea. 

It is conceivable that a small section of the raco inhabiting tbo; 
peninsula may have, In this way, been cutoff from the parent stock. Since 
then, and till Ibo end of the 18th century, this remnant lias remained in a 
state of geographical isolation which was rendered more complete by tho savage- 
exclusiveness of tho race, preventing, as it did, all intcrcourso from outside. 
There is little doubt tliat the raco has remained, possibly for many thousands 
of years, in its primeval condition. It has in all probability retained unchanged, 
the habits and customs, as well as tho jihysical charactei-istics of the original 
stock, long after tho race from ■which it sprang bad disappeared before the 
successive waves of immigration which have, from time to time, swept across 
tho continent of India. 

Prom the writings of Ptolemy it may bo gathered that nearly 2,000 
years aero the Andamanese were in appearance much as they are now and there 
is internal evidence to prove that their liabits and customs have changed not afr 
all in the last few centuries. Tho presumption is, therefore, that they are a 
very ancient race, and from tho absence of tlio possibility of any great ad*- 
mixture of foreign blood it may be ai^ued that tho raco is ono of the purest 
in the world. 

Thysical characteristics.^As stated above, tho Andamanso are Negrito- 
in type. The individuals are short in stature (average height males 
female 64"). The skin when clean is black, and tho hair so excessively woolly, 
or frizzled, that when severed from the head, and viewed separately, it is almost 
unrecognizable as human hair. As a race the Andamanese are physically well 
developed, the men having graceful figures, with good muscular development. 
The women have a tendency towards excessive fatness, more particularly from 
the -waist downwards. 

Sahils and Customs . — Tho race is nomadic, having generally speaking- 
no fixed dwelling places. The Onge tribe it is true have semi*permanent vil- 
lages : and the Jarawas still have communal huts of a more or less permanent 
nature for the accommodation of -whole septs t but these are only occupied at 
certain seasons of the year, and not, it is believed, for very long at a time ; it 
may therefore be said that the majority of the race is purely nomadic for the 
greater part of each year. Each tribe or sept is broken up into small parties, or 
camps, which roam about from place to place, erecting, wherever they settle for 
a time, rude huts or shelters for their accommodation, each camp being abandon- 
ed as the food supply in the neighbourhood isexhausted, or the sanitary condi- 
tion of the camp renders a move imperative. ^ 
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The state of civili/.aiion in which tlie Audainuueso live is extremely low. 
Their language is primiiivo. The warm and equable climate in which they 
live renders clothing lumccessaiy, so that tlie men, in their natural state, go 
pvaeiicaUy naked, the women n'caring only a bunch of hbre strips depending 
from a belt behind, and a leaf, or loaves or small fibre tassel, similarly depending 
in front. Both sexes, the men more particularly, wear ornameuls made from 
coral, or the bones of deceased relalivcs. In the case of most tribes the irpper 
part of the body is tattooed, by making small inchions in the llesh. They rub 
themselves freely with red ochre, or clay, mixed Avilh oil or turtle fat. Their 
weapons arc of the .‘simplest, but arc admirably made. Bor purposes of offence 
or defence, for bunting, and shooting fish, boAVS and avroAvs are used, the shape 
of the boAvs varying Aviththe dilferent groups of tribes, the arroAV's haAdng barbed 
iron hcirds, or hardened Avoodeii points, according to the purposes for Avhicb 
they are used. Iron headed liarpoons, or fish spears, are used for the capture 
•of turtle, or large lish. 

Their household furniture is of the simplest ; rude cart heuAvarc cook" 
ing pots, small nets, basket.s, Avooden Ava tor- vessels and the like being all that 
-ihey rc(iuire. Their canoes are of the most primitive form, being merely the 
trunk of a tree hollowed out, the smaller canoes being fitted Avith an outrigger 
to ensure stability. T’he Andamanese knoAv nothing of cultivation, and liAm 
entirely by hunting, and fishing, and on what roots, fruit and honey they can 
obtain in the jungles. They cook all food tlicy etif, hnt have no means of ob- 
taining fire for themselves, so that smouldering logs have ahvays to he carried 
from one camp to the next. 

Dir/ishiis bi/ tribes and internal economy . — The race is divided into 12 
tribes, Avhich resolve themselve.s. according to certain salient characteristics in 
habits, customs, and the weapons used, into three principal groups. 

fCiiariar. fBca. 

1 Koni. 1 halawa Outer f Ongo. 

Ycrewa 'I'alto. Bojigiigiji -{ Bojigy.-ib. group (.l‘'n"nva. 

Group Yere. Group | Juwai. 

IKcih. IKol 

Each tribe is further divided into septs, under headmen. 

Besides the division bytribc.s, the race is generally divided by habitat 
into tAVO cla.sses, oiz., Aryoto, or dAvellers on the sea shore, and Eremtagas, or 
dAvellers inland. The line of separation betAveon these tw'o classes is not in. 
eveiw case coincident Avitli the lines separating tribe from tribe, In some cases 
a Avhole tribe is Ercmtaga, or Aryoto ; in others a tribe may contain botli 
Eremtaga and Aryoto. The only difference hetAAneu an Ercmtaga and an 
Aryoto is that the former is move expert at hunting, and Avood-craft generally, 
AA'hilst the latter excels at swimming, and diving, and at the shooting, and 
spearing of fish, and turtles. On the Avholo the Aryoto rather looks doAvn on 
the Eremtaga, but there are no racial, or physical differences between the two 
•classes. 

Erom the earliest times, and during the first period of our occupation 
of the islands, intertribal relations Avere not by any means so cordial as they are 
-at present. Portmaii describes the internal relations of the race as follows : — 

Most friendly Avithin their families. 

Eriendly Avithin tlieir septs. 

Eaiiiy friendly Avithin their tribes. 

On terms of courtesy AAuth the members of other tribes of the same 
groups, if known. 

Hostile to the tribes within their groups whom they do not knowj 
and to all other Andamanese, and to all strangers. * 

Among the Terewa and Bojlgngiji groups, and to a lesser degree in 
the case of the Onges, intertribal relations %ave undergone considerable modifi- 
cation through the influence of the Andamanese Homes, at Arhich members of 


*A History of ou.r relations with the Andamanese by IT. V. Portman. ' 
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tlio difEcrcnt tnbca can meet on common ground Among tribes of tbo Ycrc* 
\\% and Bojigugiji gioups, relations arc non m> cordial, that tribal barriers are 
in a sense disappoinng That is <o say that though the tribe to nhich au 
individual belongs is ooior in doubt, intertribal marruges are common, tlio 
children resulting from those mixed marriages belonging to the father’s tribe 

2 \s tbo tribes of tlio Yerowa and Bojigngiji groups have been on a 
perfcctl> friendly footing Mith us for the past 10 >ears, it follows that our know* 
ledge of them, and of the internal economy of this section of the race, is greater 
than that of the 6ngo Jarvna group, with nhom no have been httlo in contact 
The Janivas have been from the first consistently hostile to us, and it has bcen. 
impossjblo to hold any communication with, or to observe the habits of the tribe 
'ihe attitude of tbo Onges also lias been until reccutlv uncertain, so far as tbo 
greater part of tbo tribe naa concerned, and our M^'its to them liavo been 
few and far bctiiecu As the result of tho census operations, however, a little 
additional information was obtained regarding this tribe, and the way paved 
for a more detailed ethnological study of tbo people in the future 

It was thought at one time that the Ongo tribe was divided into septs- 
more oi less hostile to each other This docs not liowcver appear to ho tho case 
Individuals from the extreme ends of Little Andaman, appeared to bo well 
known to each other, and on a perfectly friendly footing The villages of tho 
Onges, or to describe them more correctly, tho communal huts, appear to 
bo in more or Jess permanent occujiation, and tho tribe is in a much less degree 
nomadio than la tho case with tbo other Andamanc-y) Tho community inhabit- 
ing one village, under tho headman, and probably all more or less closely related 
to each other, is tlio unit of sub division, corrcspondiug moro or less to tho septs 
among oUier tribes 

Tho intoriual organization of the Jarawa tnbo hes probably somowhorc 
between that of tbc Onges, and of tio friendly tribes on Great ^inuamsn Tho 
damwas on South Andamau appear to bo divided into septs, m tho ^mo way as- 
tbo Ycrewa and Bopgngiji groups , but tbcir camps or tbo bmlduics of which 
these temporary villages nro composed, aro often better bmit, and of a moro- 
permanent nature About tho section of tho Jarawa tribe occupying North 
Sentinel Island even lo s is known than of the re t of the tribe , butas tho 
icsult of lecont visits to tho island, it has been proved that, except that they aro 
exclusively Aryoto they approximate in habits and customs veiy closely to 
tho Jaraw as of the South An^man 

2Io) al characCensltcs — The characteristics attributed to tho Andama- 
nese fay the earhe«t settlers were anything hut attractive Jhey were reputed to 
be treacherous and cruel, cunning and crafty, revengeful and generally untrust- 
worthy A better acquaintance with tbo race prov cd them to he, if untrust- 
worthy at any late of a bright and merry disposition, naturally kindly disposed 
toward eaci other, but having their passions badly under control, and easily 
roused to anger a tendency which increased with tho individual as ho advanced 
in years 

Though the race has undoubtedly '^offered much in other ways from 
its contact with civilization there is no doubt that the moral characteristics of 
those who hav e come undei its influence have undergone modification, and 
development in the right diiectiou Besides a more concihatf ry and hospitable 
attitude towards strangLis, civilization has taught the Andamanese something of 
self restraint, subordination to discipline, and a respect for tho property of 
otheis 


XJJ — Occupation 

In tfaeir natural state tho Audamauese have no occupations heyond 
those connected with the procnnng and preparation of food IJiey know no- 
thing of cultivation, an 1 although, as tho result of contact with civihzation, 
they have come to appreciate the advantages to he derived from its practice, 
tliey will not themselves willingly undertake if, in order to artificially supple 
mont their food supply Tor many years attempts were made to teach the- 
Audamaue o cultivation and different hand crafts, but without success. They 
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would work at them only so long as they were forced to do so, and when left 
to themselves they always lapsed into their original condition. 

Mr. E. H. Man in his report on the Andamanese in ISYS wrote as 
follows ; — 

“ The principal reason why we have hitherto found it difficult to in- 
duce those living at the Homes to work continuously at such occupations as 
cultivation, has been that the jungles provide them with even more than 
what they regard as the necessaries of life, and because hard work, when 
unaccompanied with any immediate gain or gratification, as in hunting or 
turtling, is distasteful to them. 

In the case, however, of men belonging to the distant encampments 
who have been for some time located at the Yiper Home, these difficulties 
will be more easily surmounted, for having become accustomed to certain 
articles of food which are not indigenous, but which can be obtained with 
little labour, they would, on their retmm to their homes, feel the necessity 
for exertion, and with such help as has now been promised them, will no 
doubt succeed in supplying many of their own wants, and at the same time 
induce their neighbours to assist them.” 

This expectation - has never been, as a matter of fact, fulfilled. As- 
was the case 33 years ago, so now, the Andamanese will not, of their own 
accord, perform the simplest agrierdtural operations, in order to supply them- 
selves with food. It is true that a certain amount of simple cultivation is 
practised, and plantains, and other fruit trees grown at the Andaman Homes, 
and at some of the standing camps ; but the work to this end is always carried 
out under supervisiouj and to a great-extent by the convicts employed in the 
Department. It may be stated with perfect truth that the race, as a whole, 
shows to-day exactly the same disinclination to take to regular employment, as 
they displayed when first they began to come under our influence 50 years ago. 

(c)—Tlie Mcohars. 

I. —DistHbittion. 

The population of the Nicobars is distributed over the islands with 
a density varying according to local conditions. It is greatest in the north, 
and least in the south ; being as high as 118 per square mile in Car Mcobar, 
and as low as 1‘5 per square mile in Great Nicobar. 


Density of Vopulation in Inhabited Islands. 


IstAKDS. 

Area in 
sq. mile. 

Population. 

Density per 
sq. mile. 

Car Nicobar 

* • * 

49 

5,794 

118 

Chowra 


3 

348 

116 

Teres sa 


34 

612 

18 

Bompoka 


4- 

80 

20 

Camorta 


58 

605 

10*4 

Nancowry 


19 

167 

8 

Trinkat - 

» • • 

6 

86 

14 

Katchall 


62 

373 

6 

Great Nicobar 


333 

509 

1-5 

Little Nicobar 


58 

82 

1-4 

Kondul 


\ 

43 

86 

Pulo Milo 

... 

4 

18 

86 


It will be seen that the variation in density corresponds exactly with 
the variation in the physical characteristics of these islands, that is, the- 
density is greatest" in the north where the islands are flat, and least in the 
south where the islands are rugged and mountainous. The explanation is 
of course that the density of the^ population is in direct ratio to the amount 
of land available for the cultiva"tion of cocoanut groves. 

In Car Nicobar where the land is flat, nearly the whole island is 
cultivable, whereas, in the Southern Group, it is only here and there that small 
pieces of land occur on the coasts suitable for the cultivation of cocoanuts. 

* • K 
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Tho popubtioa ia not homogeneous, tho raco being divided by 
•differences o£ language and custom into groups, duo to thoir separation on 
islands, at a distance from each other, rendering intercommunication difficult. 

I'ho lines of division by language do not exactly coincide 'with tbo 
lines of division by custom : that is to say, wo find differences in tbo language 
spohen within a group, tbo customs of which are similar. 

Tor purposes of consideration, ho\\ over, tho grouping by language 
has been adopted, which is as follows 

I. Car Nicobar, 

II. Chowra. 

III. Tcressa and Dompoka. 

IV. Central Group, including Camocta, Nancowry, Trinkat and 

Kntchall. 

VI. Southern Group, including Littlo Nicobar, Pulo !MUo, Great 
Nicobar, and Kondul. 

VII. Tho Shorn Pen. 

lI.—HLovcmcnt of Populatlotu 

As a result of tbo Census the total population of tho Nicobars was 
iound to be : 

i,833 3.985 8,818 


This total may bo sub-divided as follows 


£ab.<UrM(oQ« of papolAUoB 

iJtla. 

TttaMlt. 

Total. 

Nicobareso onumoratod . 

Shorn Pea estimated . 
TraJon eaumcmtcd oq Islaods 
Crewe of 0 vessels tmdiog at 
Nicobore aod eoumerated at 
NancoiTxy. 

Total 

100 

05 

3,790 

185 

10 

7,007 

375 

351 

05 

4,833 

3,985 

8,318 


Por purposes of comparison with the figures of last Census, I bavo 

S ared a comparative statement of tho Census figures of tho Nicobareso by 
cts, showing adults and children separately, as in tho form given in page 
142 of the last Census report. , 

yicobarcse. 


Table showing Motement of Topulation since 1B83. 




Adbit* 

CULDBIS 

a 

1 

1 

3 

"3 

■3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

H 

i 

3 1 
S'** 

Male 

Vemale 

Utle 


f 

1901 

1,128 

999 

704 

022 

1,830 

1,621 

2,125 

1,326 

3,451 


1911 

1,424 

1,457 

1,468 

1,201 

2,892 

2,653 

2,881 

2,669 

5,550 

<lhowra -j 

1901 

Vi 

178 

100 

72 

272 

250 

350 

172 

522 

1911 

122 

116 

74 

36 

196 

152 

268 

nil 

343 

T r 

1901 

208 

190 

174 

130 

382 

320 

898 

304 

702 

• (_ 

1911 

234 

212 

123 

87 

357 

299 

446 

n»l 

656 


1901 

409 

398 

152 

136 

561 

534 

807 

288 

1,095 


1911 

422 

413 

191 

138 

613 

552 

£85 

330 

1,165 

^ f 

1901 

81 

73 

IS 

20 

99 

93 

154 

3S 

192 


1911 

96 

78 

56 

43 

151 

121 

174 

98 

272 

31)oia Pen . 

1901 

168 

140 

24 

16 

192 

156 

30R 

HSl 

S4S 

1911 

100 

100 

00 

85 

190 

185 

200 

175 

375 


I have also prepared a comparative statement, showing by islands, the 
number of villages, huts, and population (Nicobareso) in 1883—1901 — 1911. 
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Nieobarese (excUiclmg Shorn JPen). 


Table shoioing apparent ilovenient of Population by Islands since 1883. 





1911. 



1901. 



1883. 


Islands. 


Villages. 

'* **5 

w 

Population. 

Villages. 

w 

Population. 

1 

P 

Huts. 

Population. 

Car Nicobar 


13 


6,550 

13 

748 

8,451 

13 


3,500 

Chowra 


6 

■19 

348 

6 

130 

522 

5 

94 

690 

Teressa 


25 

127 

576 

11 

113 

624 

8 

109 

571 

Bompoka 


1 

12 

80 

2 

18 

78 

2 

15 

86 

Camorta 


21 

101 

568 

30 

98 

488 

26 

106 

359 

Nancowry . 


9 

31 

164 

13 

4S 

234 

14 

78 

222 

Triukat ' 


3 

23 

76 

4 

25 

102 

S 

34 

85. 

Katcball 


1-1 

70 

357 

31. 

61. 

381 

37 

66 

183 

Great Nicobar 

Little Nicobar and 

Pulo 

8 

13 

132 

15 

25 

87 

23 

45 

188 

ililo 


12 

17 

97 

15 

21 

67 

19 

27 

74 

Kondul 


3 

m 

43 

3 

8 

38 

3 

8 

27 

Total 


143 

1,261 

7,991 

116 

1,397 

5,963 

158 

■ 

5,935 


These two statements give a correct view of the apparent movement of 
the population during the past 25 years. In discussing how far this increase 
is real, and how far apparent, I will deal with the figures by groups of dialects, 

as they appear on the first statement referred to, and consider each group- 

separately. I select this system of grouping, because the conditions affecting- 
the movement of the population are different for each group, but the same for 
all the islands contained in each group. 

The total population shows an increase from 6,511 in 1901 to 8,81& 
in 1911. An apparent increase of 2,307 or about 36 per cent. That this does not 
represent the actual increase in the last decade, will, I think, be admitted when 
the figures are considered in detail. 

Car Nicobar . — The Island of Gar Nicobar is the most populous and 
flourishing island of the whole group, and the only one in which the conditions- 
affecting the population may be said to be satisfactoiy. 

The greater part of the increase in the Nicobars appears in this island. 

The figures for the Census of 1911 as compared with 1901 are as 

below : — 


Year. 

i 

Adults. 

CniLDEEN. 

1 

Total males. 

Total Femslcs. 

Total adults. 

Total children. 

& 

o 

P+' 

s ® 

o ^ 

£h 

1 

Male. 

Pemalo. 

Male. 

/ 

Pemale. 

1901 .... 
1911 .... 

1,126 

1,424 

999 

1,457 

704 
1,468 1 

622 

1,201 

1.830 

2,892 

1— 1 CO 

CO m 

2,125 

2,881 

1,326 

2,669 

3,451 

5,550 


Before the commencement of the Census, the Agent at Car Nicobar 
informed me that there would be a very considerable increase on the figures of 
the last Census, as he had been informed by the Nicobarese, that on the last 
occasion, certain people living in the interior had not been enumerated, and 
that a very large number of the children had not been returned at all. 

The reasons given for not enumerating the children was, that the Agent 
at that time (the late Mr. V. Solomon) was also catechist in charge of the Mission 
School at Mus, and the Nicobarese conceived the idea that the Census was 
in some way connected with the Mission School, and that, if the Government 
knew how many children there were on the Island, they would insist on their 
being sent to the school. Bor this reason many of the women took their 
children with them, and went into the interior of the Island, where they were- 
not enumerated. 

N a 
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An examination o£ the coraparativo statement given above, showa that 
the greatest apparent increase liaa been among tlie children. 'And judging by 
these figures, their number has doubled itself in the last 10 years, wbi^ is 
obviously impossible. There is always a tendency on the part of tbo Nicobarcso, 
when giving the numbers of a family from memory, to omit tbo children; but 
this alouo would hardly account for this largo discrepancy, and X think that 
there is very likely a good deal of truth in tho information given to tho Agent. 

ivitli regard to lus other reason for short enumeration at tho last 
Census, Mouug Scin Moung (Iho Agent) reported in his diary, some months 
previous to tho commcncomoat of tho Census, that ho liad discovered in tho 
interior of Car Nicobar, villages to which tho Nicobarcso go at certalu seasons, 
tho existence of which was not previously known, principally because tho 
Nicobarcso are very reticent about them, and will not ^nilingly permit 
strangers to visit them. 

I can hardly believe that tho oxistonco of theso villages p'as not 
known to tho oQiccrs resident in tho Nicobars at tho time prior to 1888*. Sir 
Donald Stewart in his report written in 1873, referred to in another chapter of 
the report, mentions coming across clearings in tho interior of Chowra which 
appear to have been of the same nature as those described by tho Agent at Car 
Nicobar, although tho Chowra clearings bad no permanent occupiers. In their 
case tho natives refused to accompany tho officers to that part of tho junglo, 
and when questioned on tbo subject, feigned ignoranco of tbo existence of tho 
clearings. 

As the matter seems of some interest I mvo in Appendix 3? an account 
of these villages on Car Nicohar as described by tbo Agent jUoung Sein 
Moung. It is quite possible that (ho late Agent air. V. Solomon was cither 
unaware of tbo existence of these villages, or oven if bo know about tbcm, bo 
may not havo realized that they had a permanent population, and considering 
the secrecy maintamed by the Nicobarcso about them, it is quite possible thas 
they were entirely omitted at tlio last Census. 

These are I think sufficient grounds to explain tbo short enumeration 
on Car Nicobar at tho last Census. It is clear, therefore, that the population is 
not actually increasing at tho rate of 30 per cent ; but that it u increasing 
there can bo no doubt. 

The accompanying diagram shows tho apparent movement since 1883, 
and what, supposing tho flgutos of 1883 to havo been correct, should have been 
the movement under normal conditions between 1883 and 1911 ; 

Diagram slioicing nvovcnicnt of Topulalion in Car JSicohar Icticeen 1888 


and 1911. 
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cause a considerable decrease in tlio noitnal population of tbo Tslnndi and tho 
reduction in numbers since tbo last Census may bo ascribed to tUisca^e alone, 
and tlio population under normal circumstances may be considered as- 
stationary. 

It seems to me however necessary to offer some explanation oa to the 
causes which toud to make the population stationary. 

IVo have in Chowra a comparatively hcaltliy community with a 
correct proportion of the sexes, living iu comfort, having an amj>b food supply, 
and so far as one can judge, no marked natural circumstances tending to auto- 
matically keep down the ppulation. Under ordinary circumstances ono 
would expect such a population to incrca-so. 

It is true that tlie people of Cliowra suffer a great deal from elephan- 
tiasis. Tliis would not I believe havo any effect on their fertility, hut it might 
have indirect effect on the population ; but such affect would I judge ho only- 
very slight. 

Also tho people of Chowra emigralo to other Islands more than is the- 
case with, Nicoharese of the other groups; but the numbers of individuals born 
on Chowra and found living on other Islands at the time of the Census was not 
in itself enough to account for tho condition of tho population. 

Oiring to their geographical position, and there being practically no 
foreign trade with tho Island ; and also to a certain extent to tho inhahitauta of 
Chowra having hecu, till recenUy, feared by tho other Kicobarese, less is know’n 
of what goes on on this Island titan in tho case of Islands nearer tho Agencies. 
Tho husinea of procuring abortion iu others is said to bo practiced by Chowra 
women, living on the Islands of tho Central Group, and in most eases of abortion, 
it is Bospcctcd tiiat Chowra women havo been implicated. It seems likely 
therefore that tho practice is common among tho ivomen of that Island, as- 
otherwise it is diOlcult to understand where they get their special knowicdgo 
of tho subject. 

I am myself incliued to betiove that tliis is tho fundamental cause of 
tho apparently stationary condition of tho population on Chowra. 

Tereaaa inclxidinp Bompoha . — ^In Tercssa wo havo an increase in tho 
adult population and a decrease in tho children, so large as to cause a decrease- 
on the total population. Tho figures are : ~ 


■ 

Asciia. 

Cnju>ius. 

i 

s 

5 

•3 

I 

3 

i 

3 

iS 

1 

.a 

3 

1 

MftU 

Female. 

Hale. 



20S 

231 

190 

212 

17-t 

123 

130 

87 

3S2 

357 

320 

290 

39 S 

804 

2J0 



It will be noticed that the proportion of children is below what it ought to- 
be in a healthy community, and the male children are considerably in excess of 
the female. 

In Teressa again we heard of the prevalence of an epidemic, apparent- 
ly of the same nature as the one that occurred in tho other islands. This is said, 
to havo caused numerous deaths, and would be sufficient to cause the small 
decrease in the total population since tho last Census. I think the population 
may be treated as more or less stationary. 

The small number of children to adults may he duo to the discaso- 
above referred to having affected the former inoro than the latter; but as. the' 
discrepancy was not apparent at the time of our visit, no enquiries wore made 
on tho subject. 

There is not any reason on Teressa for keeping down the population 
but tho proportion of adults to children makes it look as if some artificial means, 
were adopted to restrict the same. 
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. _ I have never heard of such a thing.as female infanticide in the 

Jlicohars and such a practice -would he altogeOier alien to the nature of the 
Mcoharese as I understand it ; but it is a significant fact that it is in the Central 
-Group and in the Islands of Chowra and Teressa where it is known or suspected 
fhat artificial means are resorted to, to restrict the number of ^children born, that 
the greatest disparity occurs among the children of either sex. 

The figm’es for these Islands are — 


Total male cliildren. 

Total female children. 

Total children of both sexes. 

Deficit of females. 

388 

262 

650 

126 


That is to say, there are roughly 3 male children to every 2 female 

•children. 

It is possible that a certain number of female children were returned 
•as male, hut not sufficient, I should say, to account for this large difference. 

Central Croup . — The figures in the Central Group show a small 
increase all round ; but so small that the population may he treated as 
practically stationary. 


Year, - 

■ Adtots. 

Childbes. 

Total males. 

Total females. 

Total adults. 

Total children. 

Total popula- 
tion. 

Male. 

i’emale. 

Male. 

Female. 

n 

409 

422 

398 

413 

m 

136 

139 

561 

613 

534 

552 

807 

835 

288 

330 

1,095 

1,165 


' As in the case of Chowra and Teressa, the enumeration of the Central 
Group was taken by Mr. Man’s party at the last Census, and can he more or 
•less depended upon to be correct. 

In this group there was no epidemic disease, and we must look for 
rsome other cause to account for the more or less stationary condition of the 
population. 

In the Central Group, o-wing to the presence at Nanco-wry of the Gov- 
ernment Agent, we know more of what goes on among the Mcobarese, and from 
the Agent’s reports it is clear that the explanation of the relatively small in- 
crease in the population is to 'be found in the fact that the women of these 
islands do their utmost to avoid the responsibilities of motherhood. That this 
is actually the case there can be no doubt. The Agent has frequently reported 
. such cases, and a case of attempt to procure abortion occurred whilst I was in the 
Hicohars on tour. 

•I questioned the Agent, and some of the more intelligent Mcobarese, 

• on the subject. The Agent quoted 10 or 12 cases which had occurred within his 
knowledge, of women causing abortion, and he said that no doubt many more 
■occurred in other parts of, the island, of which nothing is ever heard, for 
natvu’ally the parties concerned keep the matter as quiet as possible. 

As stated before, it is the Chowra women who are looked upon as most 
-expert in procuring abortion ; the method consisting,’ so far as I could gather, in 
the administration of decoctions of bark, and other drugs, accompanied by 
steam baths, and the a^lication of hot fomentations to the abdomen. The 
Agent produced before me a Nicobarese of Trinkat, who informed me that he 
had fallen out with his wife on account of her immorality, that she had in 
•consequence caused abortion in herself, and had died as the result. 

The women of the Central Group, so the Agent informed me, are ex- 
tremely independent of marital authority, aad the men are powerles'; to control 
them. The women are, he believes, more immoral than in the other islands^ 
and unhappy marriages are frequently met with. > - ' 
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The reason given by tlio Agent for this avoidacco of maternity is the 
dtsliko for tlio customs, insisted upon by tbo Doctors, or menluanas, of tlio ob- 
servance of paternal couvado or lying-in, and on the necessity for the liusband and 
■wife to remain always in each otber*B company, and to abstain from all work 
during a long period prior to tbo birth of tho child. These practices ho says 
are extremely irksome to both sexes, and probably account for the fact that 
the men do not take a stronger lino of action in tho matter. 

It is not this alone that causes tho women to avoid inalernity. They 
dislike the restrictions to their liberty and movements entailed, and in fact do 
their utmost to avoid tbo responsibilities attendant upon the bearing of children. 
Not only do they in many cases attempt to procure abortion, but when cliUdrcn 
aro bom to them, they neglect them in many cases, and are ready to dispose of 
them to anyone who can bo fouitd to adopt them. 

In the case referred to above, as having occurred during tho time of 
my visit, the woman in question consented in tho end to allow nature to take- 
its course, but openly stated that she would give tho child away as soon os it 
was born. 

Prom tho comparative slatcment of tho figures of tho present census- 
and that of 1001, 1 woiild judgo that Ibtso practices aro not new, and also that 
they aro not as general as tbo Agont iroulu lead ono to bcliovc, as otherwise 
there would bo a reductiou in the proportion of children, whereas tho proportion 
has, as a matter of fact, slightly increased in tho last decade. 

The Southern Group including Little jUicobary Pulo Jlilo, Great 
A’fcoJar and E^ondul. — As stated in .a previous Chapter of this report, when 
considering tho question of tho numbers of the Sbom-Pen, X am of opinion that 
the number of tbo Nicobareso for tho Southern Qmup was understuted at tho- 
lost Census. 

The figures were obtained for tho whole group from tho headman of 
Kondul. As 1 bavo myself experienced, figures obtained in this way aro apt to 
ho too low, and in paiticular there is a tcnw^ncy on tho part of tho Nicobarcso- 
to omit children. 

The proportion of children to adults at tho lost Census goes to prove- 
that this was men tho case : — 
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A comparison of the figures docs not therefore help us to a true under- 
standing of the situation. There appears to have been an increase, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, I believe there has been a decrease. 

In the first place the Nicobarcso themselves believe that the population 
is diminisliing. The men of other groups who accompanied us as interpreters, 
spoke always as if there were very feir people left in the Southern Group. 
They frequently remarked that all the old men were dying, and that no others 
were coming in their place. 

It is I think largely a question of unpopularity. Life is not so attractive 
in the Southern Group. The number of villages is going down. Those that 
remain are in many instances small and far apart. Intercommimication at 
certain seasons of the year is difficult. The cocoanuts are not so plentiful, and. 
in consequence trade is restricted, ond the Nicobarese have not the sama 
opportunities of acquiring property as they have elsewhere, and moreover, if 
they do accumubite goods, there is always the fear, on Great Nicobar at least, 
that tliey will attract tho attention of the Shorn Pen, and precipitate a raid. 
Owing to the presence of flocks of monkey in the forests, and to their depreda- 
tions, the Nicobarese on the Southern Group do not, so far as I could gather. 
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attempt to cultivate gavtleui^ as they do iu the Novllioru Islands, and altogotlier 
the ciieumstaaces in n-lvieh they live are not on (ho whole so favouvablc as on 
(iu; othei' Islands. As a eonsoquence, son.s iu many cases mavry women in the 
Central Group and, as is the custom, move to the father-in-law’s house ; but the 
convoi-so does not happen, as it should, in cases whore the daughters marry 
husbands on the other Islands. One comes acro.^s instances of the daughter in 
such a case leaving the parental roof for (hat of her husband’s people. 


Then in the case of Great Nicobar there is always (ho fear of Shorn 
Pen to 1)0 considered. 'I'hat the Shorn Pen have had any direet effect on 
the population during the last decade, I do not believe ; but there is no doubt 
that they are a constant menace to the coast people, and tend to render that 
Island unpopular. 

The ])(>pula(ion, I beli(;vo, is dimiiii.'ihiiig, but owing to the absorbtion 
iuto it of apart of the Shorn Pen element, by the adoption of children of the 
friendlies, a not uncommon practice, I believe that the process will be very slow, 
and if the absorbtion of Sliom Pen increa.ses, it may end in the friendly section 
becoming altogether Nicobarcsc, and a general fusion of the tribes may in time 
follow; but of this it is impossible to speak (lelinitely. 


The Shorn Ten . — Owing to the fact that the ligurcs for the last Census, 
as well as those of the present one, are purely gue.ss work, it is useless to 
compare the two, or to attcmi)t to argue from them whether the tribe is 
increasing or decreasing in numbers. 

Traders . — Appended is a statement showing the )nimbers and distribu- 
tion of the per.sons trading in the Nicobans. These have no particular interest 
for us, except in so far that the large increase in tho number of traders (from 
201 in 19U1 to 110 in 1911) indicate.s an increase of trade and a consequent 
increase in the welfare of the Nicobarcsc. 


Traders and OD'iciah resident in the Nicobars at the time of the Census, 1911. 
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General movement of JPopulalion . — Taken as a whole, the Nicobars 
have undoubtedly -an increasing population. In the North we have a fairly 
rapidly increasing population. In the Centre it is more or less stationary and 
in the South it appears to be slowly declining. 

The increase may be said to be due to tho generally favourable condi- 
tions of life in the Islands, coupled with a more or less unrestricted intercourse 
between the sexes, and the fact that the increase in the population is not more 
rapid may, I think, be ascribed in a great extent to the artificial restrictions 
placed on the bearing of ehildren. 

III. — birthplace. 

There is nothing in the habits and customs of the Nicobarese to 
prevent an individual of one Island or Group from settling on some other 

o 
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came was a bigli bill, slope about ono in one. TliU bill was covered with dense jungle. 
Another nullah coming* down the hill down which wo advanced joined the stream near the 
huts. 

This was a didicult position to surround and i6 nas almost impossible in this coontrf 
to keep the distances of tbo men of the surrounding imtics equal. The darkness was solely 
rcsponsiblo for the failure. If we had keen 15 miaaloa earlier I helicre iro would have canght 
every man. 


© 

Dtnst Jtvn^c 

Slcp^ f 



(1) Spot at which 1 saw three Jaiawas break through the line. 

(St) Spot where the Jarawa woman was captured. She was carrying burning wood by 
wbiab she was seen. 

(3) Spot where the two lines of advance met Havildar Torey Khan says that at this 
point he was not more than 10 yards from where the Jarawas were dancing. 

•(4) Spot where the Jarawas spent thw night and from which they fired into the camp 
next morning. 
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Monday, 21st Jiaroh . — Got up at 5-30 A.Jt. to search for blood tracks, etc. About 
6-30 A.ir. I was washing iu the stream when a Jarawa fired an arrow into the camp from the 
point marked 4 on the map. About half au hour later another arrow was fired into • the 
camp from the same place. We sent two paities under Subadars Khan Singh and Ganga 
Ram to make a long detour in both directions and cut them off. These two parties of about 
45 and 20 men were out for about an hour with no I’esult except that they discovered that the 
Jarawas had spent the night on the top of the hill near point 4. One Jarawa at least was 
badly hit as a good deal of blood was found. The Andamanese say that they hit 4 Jarawas 
with their arrows, though whether this is time no one knows. Still it seems probable that 2 
were hit with arrows, as many of tho Andamanese say they saw it and describe the occurrence 
in the same way. Later on we seat a party to try and track the blood tracks, but without 
success. 

About 12-80 having extinguished all fires we marched for camp, our direction being 
roughly 160°. Jemadar Muzammal Khan was given a compass and told to lead. After 
going about a mile we came across an old Jarawa encampment of 10 huts on the left bank of 
a creek. We followed the streams for about 3 to 3^ miles after which it turned East and we 
continued in a S. S. W. direction. Now the jungle became extremely difficult and tiring and 
we very much doubted being able to reach camp that evening. We were forced to go 
more South than was our intention. About 4-45 p.ji. to everybody's joy we struck the road 
cut by Jemadar Muzammal Khan about three miles from Milb-Tilek camp. Going was much 
easier and we made the pace at about 4 miles an hour. The head of our party arrived in 
camp at G-38 ,• eveiyone very tired. 

Note.— Between the 21at and 2GtU Maroli, tlio espodition moved their Head-qoartera from ililh Tilelc to Pap- 
Innta-jiff. 

Sattirday, 26th March . — Bivouac near Pap-lunta-jig. 

We started off at S a.m., the two parties going out in different directions ; Khan Singh's party 
to go N. N. W. My party was to fpllow and try and pick up tracks seen yesterday. We 
left papers hung up in conspicuous places to direct the parties bringing up rations. My party 
returned down the nullah up which we came for about a quarter of a mile and then turned 
up a small nullah south. We had not gone up this more than a few yards when we 
came on quite new tracks of Jarawa ; it appeared to me that the Jarawa had only just passed 
over that place. Wo concluded that he had found us out and had returned to give the news. 
We followed the tracks up as far as we could and then struck a main Jarawa path which we 
followed. 

About 10 A.ir. we heard two shots fired behind us. Shortly afterwards an Anda- 
manese came iniuning up saying that the Naik in charge of the rear guard (baggage) had been 
hit by a Jarawa j we all returned to sue what had happened and found that a sepoy of the 
rear guard had been told by 2 of the Andamanese with the baggage that some Jarawas were- 
coming. The sepoy saw two Jarawas in a nullah quite near and fired on them (1 round) j 
they then ran away into the jungle; he said he hit one iu his back and certainly a few drops 
of blood were found in the nullah. These two Jarawas evidently came on another portion of 
the rear guard and saw Naik Ditta on whom one of them fired, the arrow (a wooden- 
headed) striking him on the left cheek. Ditta fired on this Jarawa with buck shot and said 
he hit him on the leg. The Jarawa was about 20 paces away. On being fired on, the 
Jarawa dropped his bow and a bundle of 1 7 arrows, and a dead pig which he was caiTying, 
and ran off. Immediately the second Jarawa fired on Ditta from a different place and hit 
him in the left arm high up with an iron-headed arrow. This man then ran away. After 
this we attempted to track their steps, but could not on account of the dryness of the jungle. 
We again got on the main path and followed it till 1 p.m, when we felt disappointed at our 
ill-luck and halted. I sent out 2 patrols (about 6 police and 2 Andamanese) in different 
directions to search for tracks. Havildar Rhode Khan and Naik Maula Bux took these 
patrols. Maula Bux's patrol returned in about half an hour saying they had found 6 huts about 
^ mile away in which fires were burning and containing kit but that no Jarawas were seen. 
On this information I sent out 7 picked men with 3 Andamanese to hide near their likely 
road of entrance. This was done because we thought that the Jarawas who were fired on 
would give the alarm that a large force was after them, and the party would consequently 
leave their huts for another place. These 7 men were to allow any Jarawas to enter (in case 
any went in to collect the kit) but to shoot any coming out if carrying their goods. 

The patrol under Havildar Rhode Khan reported having found a Jarawa road. At 
4-45 we all left camp creeping along quite silently, and halted within about 200 yards of 
the Jarawa huts. By 6 p.m. no one had returned to the huts, so we concluded that the Jarawas 
had flown. Bonig and I and 4 policemen went to the huts and collected what was left. The- 
articles included children’s bows and arrows, unbaked pots, wood for arrows, 2 large honey 
pots, a honey strainer, etc. We were very disappointed, but on looking at the place I think 
it would have been almost impossible to surround them effectually as the jungle was so dense 
with creeping bamboos and canes, etc., that we could hardly get through without a dah, and. 
to go through quietly would be impossible. 

The place contained only 3 huts but these wereTafger than many others we have- 
seenmp to the present and could easily shelter 10 men. Round their huts the Jarawas had 
cleared a certain amount of jungle, and in one place had pukup a kind of railing. The huts. 

jf 2 . 
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were old, and the lobabitanis must have been living lucre homo time Tho mam road and 
the road to tbo water were lerj well defined and nmcli used near the hut«. 

After }us|-ectiog the I lace generati; ns all relumed to camp NaiL Dilla'^a uouaJs 
are both sbgbt but bo complained of aomo iKun 

Sunday, 27 th ilareh — I arranged to start after the Jaranosat? Tbis late hour 
gives evt^ry ouo plenty of time to liaie food and (toclc up bit<, etc , without bong rusbed m 
tbe least However, as usual tbe Andamane»u could not bo got off before 7*l0 13y9au 
all the Aridamaneso sstJ t/iaC they ha J aat seen a nnglff st^u 0 / the Jarawas who left the da) 
before Certainly tbe ground was bard and coiercl witb drv leaves, but they said that tbo 
party of Jara was very likely con&istcd of aboat 10 and surely good trackers ought to be 
able to follow such a large party anywheri. 1 beheio they can track very well if they 
cboose 


At 9 A M we baited by a stream and from hero sent out 3 patrols ooeb co isistmg 
of one non-commissioned ofBcer and 5 sepoys They went N 5 and W andweroto go 
a distance of at least 2 miles from where wo then wen. Loch {latrul was accompanied by some 
Andamanese 

At 10 A M the first ration ] arty arrived from our base camp with two days' rations 
and letters, etc 1 got a good box of provisions and clothes. 

At 12 30 one of the patrols returned saying they bad seen nothing except old 
trwks, an old road and some old huts Tbs jiarty stniclc Putalang-jig about 11 mJes 
from here We did not know we were so far south as this 

The two other patrols came in shortly after tb s , ueitbcr had seen anything, except 
one patty had found some old huts 

We now all fi.ll in and inar>.bed about 3 or I}} miles S. S VV going along 
tbe bed of a stream for the last mile At 4~45 v u we disuoiered that the water tn thm 
stream was becoming brackish , w e returned about a J mile to where the water w as quite fresh 
and there encamped in some bamboo forest. 

Mondoj, 2Sth J/flfcA •“Prom here wo decided to divide this psrtv into two. 
Bonig takme Jemadar Bae,u Khan South West towards Bilep, whilst I go North-West 
towards Kaichwa The idea is to about 5 miles aud then if no signs of darawag ars 
seen to return here for tbo night If we get on tbe traik of I ara was, to follow on after 
them We are leaving all our kit in camp here If we find nothing to-day we will probably 
leturo straight to our camp on Pa^lunta yig ^ 

At 7 +0 A u both our parties set oot We each had about 27 sepoys and 0 Ando- 
manage For about 20 minutes I let tbe Aodaniane>e lead my party , but as they seemed 

to wander m every direction I stopped this and we marebed S \V by compass Two 
Barmans were m front with dabs cutting Till noon we mariLed hard without a halt crossing 
over a lines of high hilU At noon we rested by the side of a stream having seen no fresh 
tracks of Jarawas We saw old tracks of 1 man about 2 houra from camp 

Between 11 and 12 noon tbe jungle tbrongb which we passed was tbe worst I 
have yet tried to get through an I we rould only go at snail s pace We clambered about 
SO feet down an almost precipitous lockv cliff by banging onto creejiers, etc, but had to 
return as we could „et no further down and make a detour 

From the bottom of this place I sent out a <anaU patrol of sepoys and Z Andamanese 
to cross tbe next small ndge Tbe»e relumed about I 30 saving they bad seen fre h tracks 
■of two Jarawas and found a road On this we set off at once m pursuit thinking we 
might come up with them by evening 

After about 2 m Us we came on 4 huts 2 being very large They would hold 
together about 15 to 20 people These huts were solidly built There ivas a small artificial 
water tank near and four paths leading up to tho huts These paths are the biggest we have 
come across yet and the going on them is quite eas^ 

From these huts we marcbe) N W for abont S more miles alonga very good 
path and at tbe top of tbe next ndge we came on one very big hut, or house, which I should 
fay is used for a dak bungalow 

V i The length was about 45 and the breadth about 80 and the height m the centre 
about 15 It Motained a lot of baskets aud tubs One side and one end contained 7 
cooking places , there was a large general fireplace in the centre over which about 20U pies' 
skulls were bung Th^ were suspended fron tbe roof by thin stnps of bamboo and fiune 
do vn to about 5 feet from the Boor Round the sides wer® *3 more pigs skulls, also 
^pended tiom the roof. About a dozen more ivere on the ground near the general fireplace 
The hut was well thatched t 


small hats attached to it outside , but these looked 
as if they had not been used for a long time and were overgrown with creepers * 

• These elrarta:^ wh ch Mr Faweeit took for en^ d ary hate *» or dently s m Iw tothosedescnbcdby Mr Venx 
lahuaccoont of fbaiicovery of a ea l»r ccuDEDiuisl hut dniiii^ tbe pan bye eipedtonof 1002. In Air 
op won these itrncturei not eohi d try hole bat look-oat pUlformi. He noticed that they were »o pieced that 
•*uiin stand ngon one of th nconld commend ocewotherof thespprosches to the hnh Thu eeems to me the moet 
probable ciplenstioa of the e itrnctures. — E F L 
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Tigs’ 


The fireplace iu the centre of the hut is filled with a pile of small bonesj evidently 


This large hut has been placed on the ridge of the hill which had been entirely 
cleared of all large trees for about 20 or 30 yards all round. 

"Wo arrived hero about 5 p.M. and as there wore no trees round we got the evening 
sun and were able to dry our clothes. Wo intend to sleep the night iu this hut but we are 
some way from water which is unfortunate for the Andamanese ; the sepoys have water 
in their bottles. I foolishly came out to-day with only a jjacket of sandwiches and a small 
Task of brandy; luckily I did not eat all my sandwiches with tilfiu. 1 don’t relish sleeping in 
wet clothes. • 


Tuesday, 29th 2Iarch . — 1 w.ns disgusted at about G-15 last evening to hear that th® 
tw'O Andamanese who wont with two policemen to got water at 5 r.w. said they heard 
Jarawas cutting jungle in front of them. They refused to go further and see, but turned 
down another path and wont to a different place for water. I he.ird nothing about this till they 
I returned. When I said we would go and see they got frightened and said that they did not 
think there were Jarawas there after all, and said they did not hear them. I could not get 
■any of them to go out and see oven bj’^ promising to let them w'alk behind the policemen. 

I sent out Havildar llhodo Khan and tw'o sepoys bnrefooted, but they returned in 
about 20 minutes, having seen and heard nothing. 

After yesterday^s display of fear by the Andamanese I doubt whether we will come 

up with the Jarawas to-day. 

» 

Wo set off at 7 a.m. in the direction in which the Andamanese said that the Jarawas 
we were chasing had gone. After going about half an hour we came on sepoys’ tracks. 
This was evidently Sul'adar Khan Singh’s party so we returned to the hut again. The 
Andamanese said that a Javawa had taken the road to the seashore on the west (about 3 
miles off). This was a lie as 1 Icuow that none of the .•Andamanese went down this path, or 
•even loooked at it yesterday evening, and when I asked them this morning about this path 
they said they did not know whether any Jar.awas had been down it or not. However, I said 
we would go along it and see. After about half a mile they came and said that two Jarawas 
had gone down and also returned yesterd.ay and that it would therefore be no use following 
this path. It was evident that the Andamanese intruded to do nothing for us to-day and 
they suggested going back to camp as they had no more food. I felt sure wt* were very 
•close to Jarawas and th.at our guides could have put us on the track had they wished to do 
so, but it was clear they had no intention of doing so. 


There was nothing left but to return to camp. On arriving at the " dak bunglaow 
we set it on fire, causing a great flare-up. "We waited and watched till it was almost all 
burnt. 


On reaching the -li huts we came on ye.sterday, wc lighted these also and then came 
■on straiglit for camp where we arrived at 1-30 p.ji. 

Bonig was just intending to set out after us with some food, etc. He had found 
nothing of importance on bis reconnaissance yesterday and returned the same evening. He 
said he intended to go along a new road to I’ap-luuta-jig going east, then north then East 
■again. He had sent on a party about 10 .a.m. to cut the way. Shortly after we returned 
to camp be followed the road-cutting party, leaving me and the men I took with me on my 
patrol yesterday in camp. We follow to-morrow morning, being too tired to move any more 
to-day. 

This morning I bad nothing to eat till 10 a.m. when I devoured half a ebapatty 
which the musalmans gave me. They were also bard up for food. 

Wednesday, 30th March . — I and my 26 sepoys, 4 convicts and 8 Andamanese 
left our camp at 7-30 a.m. and marched bard till we arrived in the camp on Pap-Iuuta-jig 
-at 2 p.M. Mr. Bonig had got into camp about. 2 hours before us. 

About 2 hours after we got in Subadar Khan Singh’s party arrived back. They bad 
■been marching hard since they left us, but had only come on old tracks and old huts. They 
bad touched the west coast but had not been right up to Ma-i-lepto. Only one ration party 
bad overtaken them. Two other ration parties bad also gone after them. 

The ration party that caught them up reported being fired on by 2 Jarawas, but no 
•one was hit. One man of the ration party guaid fired back with one round of buckshot and 
evidently hit one Jarawa, as they said they followed up blood tracks for a considerable distance 
but eventually lost them. We immediately sent a small party after the last ration party to 
try and catch them np and recall them. 

Bonig and I decided to take about 20 sepoys with us, go to the mouth of Pap-lunta- 
.jig and sleep the night on the “ Belle ” so that we could start at day-break the next day and 
visit Baratang Porest camp and the land between Port Meadows and Pu-ta-tang-Jig for 
■klahar of Jarawas. 
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Silr. Boaig and I had a mosfc tcdtous jouroer' to tho mouth of tho creek and evcTy 
one was very cramped ia tho caaoe. Wo oventuajjy arrived at the month and got on tho 
‘Belle ” at 8-15 p.m. 


Sketch of Communal hut found 
on 28th March. 
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jNOTC. — The espoditiou remained out till 2^11(1 April on which dabj Messrs. Fa^rcett 
and Bonig, \vith what remained of the |forcc, return ed to Port Blair : but from the end of 
j\[arch onwards nothing of importance was achieved. It is evident that the Jarawas had be- 
come geucrally aware of the nature of the operations against them, and from this point the 
diary is merelj' a record of hsirdships and discomforts cheerfully borne, and disappointments 
endured in a less chastened spirit. The rains commenced about the 7th April and the expedi- 
tion suffered considerably not oulj' from the rain which fell nearly continuously for days 
and nights together, making life in the jungles, without proper shelter, extremely uncomfor- 
table ; but also from stormy weather which rendered movement by sea extremely arduous and 
risky. 

By the middle of April, owing to the fatigues and privations of the past weeks, and 
the unhealthy conditions under which they were living, the health of the expedition began to 
suffer. Cases of sickness increased, aud Messrs. Rawcett and Bonig were themselves not 
immune. They were covered with tick and leech bites, which, turning into sores, rendered 
marching extremely diflicult, and life a misery. 

That they should have persisted so long and achieved what they did, is, considering 
the circumstances, extremely creditable. 

To fully appreciate the task set them, one must be acquainted with the character of 
the Andaman jungles and the nature of the climate. 

The failure of the expedition to achieve more decisive results, after sun-ounding the 
Jarawa encampment on the 20th .March, is principally duo to a laudable, though possibly mis- 
taken, desire to avoid bloodshed. Orders were giveir to commence firing with blank ammuni- 
tion in the hopes that the Jarawa^, terrified by the liring and realising the hopelessness of 
resistance to such odds, would surrender at discretion. 

That this presumption was moug is proved by results. 

It is hoped, however, that the Jarawas will have learnt a lesson, and that it ivill have 
as salutary au effect on them as the one of 1902. 


R. F. LOWIS. 
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APPENDIX J. 

Diary of Sir, K. F. Lowia, Sapcrintcadont of Censua Operations, of a visit- 
to tlio Nicobors, from 7tb Ja&iuu 7 to 22nd January, for tho porposa 
of completing tho Census, 

Ceustis of 1911. 

Left J'orfc Blair oo SaturJaj, ?tli January Iflll, io flio Bengal Governinent Steamer 
“ Guide (Captain Emerson) with party as follows 

Mr. B. F. Lowis, Saperintendent, Census Operations. 

Lieutenant Fawcett and Mr. A. L. P. Evans, on special duty in connection with 

Census. 

Traders and their families proceeding to Car Nicobar and Nancowry. 

Convicts for repairing the Mission and Ageula'' houses at Car Nicobar, and the- 
jetty at Nancowry. 

Six Andamanese boatmen. 

The '* Guide " sailed for Car Nicobar at 8*15 p.m, 

Sunday, 6lh January 1911. — Arrived off Car Nicobar about 11>30. There was a. 
strong north-east monsoon blowing, rendering landing at Mus impossible, and the steamer- 
anchored at 1^ noon in Sant Bay. 

Tbe Agent came off and reported all well, excq>t that tbero bad been frlctiou. 
between tbe traders on the Island. 

He brought off a statement giving the resnlt of his census or'cratiens. They 
showed an increase iu the figures from 3,451 m 1901 to 5,79Z at the present time, an increase" 
of 2,341. 

The "Guide” bad on board a quantity of timber and stores for tbe repair of tho 
Mission, and Agents’ bonses at Car Nicobar, also a number of convicts for caiiying out tbe 
work, and a police guard. 

The work of landing these stores, etc., was commenced at once, and continued 
throngbout tbe day, being only completed after dark; tbo last consigoment of stores and! 
ccfQVlc\8^ea•nng ‘I'ne •■'n'lp nhe at >.a. Tue wofn was ex*iTeme\y oriiuons, os ‘fne ftcamer* 
was lying some distance from the shore, and there was considerable surf on tbe beach, so that- 
all perishable stores and police and convicts' Idt#' bad to be carried from the boats. All the 
ships boats were requisitioned for the work, and alM> tbe boat of a buggalow lying in tbe Bay. 
1 landed with hlr. Fawcett at about 2 p.u. leaving Mr. Evans to superintend tbe work on the 
steamer. 

"We visited tbe Mission, where we saw Mr. John, who was suffering from fever. 
We then went on to tbe Agents, where tbe books were checked and money tiiken over, vis.f. 
trading licenses Its. 143, resident licenses Ks. 132, total lls. 280. 

I also went through some of tbe Census Scbcdnles, which were neatly made out. 

lime would not admit of my having a re-count of any of the villages on this 
occasion; hut in view of tbe enormous increase on tbe figuics of last census, 1 think it is 
desirable to so far as possible check the present figures, sud 1 will trv, on tho return trip, to 
re-count either Malacca or Sawi, or If possible both, as it is in these villages that the greatest 
difference occurs. 

At about 5 r.u. we went to the Elpaoam {{.e., beach village), and visited the lying- 
inward to examine some of the newly-bom children, to see if they bore any traces of the blue- 
patches on the skin, referred to in Herr Baelz’s article on “ The Haces of East Asia with special 
reference to Japan," as being present in all children of Mongolian origin. We only found 
two children of a suitable age, but io both of these we found traces of tie blue marking. 

We returned to the "Guide” at 6 p. u. .and at 9 P.u. sailed for Nancowry. 

, Monday, 9(h January JFJJ.— Anchored in Nancowry Harbour at 10 a. ii. Arrange- 
ments were at once made for lauding the convicts brought to repair the jetty, the police- 
guard, traders, etc. The manual fire engine was also landed in preparation for watering the 
ship, about the 14th, when she returns from Chowia and Teressa. 

^ 1 went on shore about ] 1 a,M. with Messrs. Evans and Fawcett^ and pickijig up the- 

Assistaut A gent, who was on h s n ay off to the steamer, we went to the office, where 1 checked 
the Agent’s books, taking over trading licenses Ha. 80, residential licenses Rs. 73, totaL 
Its. 153. 

Itati'Lall reported that he had lompleted the enumeration of the Islands allotted to 
him, rif., Camorta, Nancowry, Trinkat, and Katrball. He had not quite finished the- 
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ennmer.ition of tho trsvilor^; iu the luvrlionr, :iiul tho crows of tlio vessels lying hero. IIo 
emjulrel if ho was toomimorato any of those who h:ul laiuleil to-day from the steamer. I toll 
him to inclmlo in his returns all tiutlors who wore romaiaing at Nancowry on tho ileparturo 
of the .-teanier. I glancoil through tlio figures of tho Scliedules and ^ propns of tho small 
number of the ehildren returned, I made some omjuiries from the Agent and e.xamincd some 
of tho mote intelligent Kieoh.noso jnesent, making notes for use in the Census Itoport. 

I arr.iiigetl with the Agent for inleHigcnt Nieobareso to acoonipaiiy tho Census 
Party for the enumeration of Teressa and Chowni. 

The Agent was also direoled to collect labour, and arr.iuge for boats, to assist in 
w.ateriiig the *' tJuide” ou the llth instant. 

Tliere is still a strong monsoon Idowing outside, and a fairly big se.i running, and 
as hmg as this weather lusts there is little ehanoe of lauding on Chowra, or on the east coiusfc 
of TeresM. A commencemoiit. will therefore he made on the west coast of Teressa, in hopes 
of the weather moderating later. 

At il I'.M. Me.-.sn!. Kv.uis and Fawoett went ashore to hold a re-count of somo of tho 
villages on the harbour, as a cheek on the Agent’s returns. T!ie figures did not ijuite agree 
as reg;vrds Malacca, but llati I^ill explained the discrepancy. 

Tuchl‘ip, loti Jimutry J!)tL — We left Nancowry harbour at da 3 'light. Ou 
emerging from the wc.-tern entrance, we saw a largo sfi'aiuer {cissiiig up the oliaiiiiol between 
Katehall and Nancowrx'. We ascertained b}* signal that she was the “ Craigimiir^' from 
Cluecnslaml to Madr.is with horses. 

On clearing the island, it hecaine apparent that the monsoon bail eonsider.ibly 
abatotl, and it was decided to adhere to the i’rogr.iinine, anil proceed straiglit to Ciiowm. 

The anchor w;is dropjR'd off Chowr.r at about 11. .v.u,, and tho Census F.irtj- landed 
at ll'dO. Tiion! was still con-iderable surf, but .a landing was effected in >'icobarese canoes. 
On landing wo were informed tliat pre[ar;iti»iH were being made for a festival, and tliat verv* 
few of the Nicohareso would be found in tiieir lints; in fact tlie greater jiart of the popula- 
tion appeared to be colleclial on the b ach in front of tho Klpanam when we landed. 

It \r.is decided that Mr. Kv.uis should start ennmeraUng' from the southern end of 
the lino of viU.iges, and work north, and th.it Mr. F.vw. oti .uid myself .should start from tiio 
north and work smith. K.ich carried a piece of chalk with svhich ho w.is to in.irk the houso 
vnumerati-d on tiie tr.ip-door ciitnuieo after emnncr.Uiou. 

It w.is at fir^t pioiRiicd to ennmcr.ito i>nU* tho-e ]'oo)>le actn illy found in tho lints 
and then celhoting all .it the Klpan.im, to cnmner.ilo viil.ige l>y vill.ige those found there who 
had not .‘ilnadi* been enumerated. 

It very soon b.e.nno obvious that this arrangement would not work, and Mr. Fawcott 
and I had to fall b.ick on the e.xiK-dient of ipie-itioning those found in tliii lint. Kaeli of ns 
w.iS acemnj.,uu'ed b\* an intelligeut Xicohare.se, with some experience of Chowra, and either 
tho luaslmaii of tlio village or .some otli>T intliieiilial man. AVe went from hiit to hut and 
a-ceitaiiiM, bv ipjeslioniiig, the iiaiuo of tho hesnl of e.ieh lion.-e, and tiie meinheni of his house- 
hold. 

In most cases one of tho members of the family was jire.-ent and eould give tho 
approximate ago of the parties not actualK' pre-ent, wlio were being enumerated, and all 
nceessari' infonnalion concerning them. X’o Xicobsircse has (ho vsiguest idea of Ins own :igo, 
and in every case this hail to ho csliniaied. In the case of persons not aetiialU’ present, the 
informant was asked to point out .some {htfou in tlm neemnpanying crowd of approximately 
the bame age as the parW being enumerated, and ftom (bis (lie age wa.s estimated. The 
ligure.s for age are not therefore reliable, as the tusk of correctly- estimating the age is, in tho 
ca.'^e of a X’icobare.se, particularly* dillicnlt. The men frequently ajipear younger than they 
are, and the woman appear to ago very* rapidly*. In one instance I cstiniateil tho age of a 
withered erone at GO, but was subsequently* informed that an infant she w.as nursing was her 
own offspring, on which it became necessary to redneo my estimate. 

After about 2i hours' work wo met Air. Evans, who had up till then been enumerat- 
ing only persons actually seen by him. A return was therefore made to tho commencement 
of his beat, and the villages already done re-enumerated in tho manner described above, and 
this was done up to tho point where wo had met. 

Tins acted to a certain extent as a test of the correctness of tho system. As in 
many c.ases the house.s already enumerated by Air. Evans wore on our return found to be 
empty, but on being re-enumerated on tho strength of tho information obtained from the 
headman, tlio figures were found to tally in every caso with tho numbers enumerated in the 
first instance. 

After going over part of tho ground to see that no houses had been omitted, wo 
totalled our returns, and found that there was a decrease iu tho population of about 200 sinca 
the last census. 

A certain decreaso was expected, as reports were received during the rains of an 
epidemic disease which was causing great mortality in Chowni, and Car Nicobar. The Agent 
on Car Nicobar estimated tho deaths on his Island during tho June, July, and August at 300^ 
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and tbo mortality la Chowra £rotu tUo aamo oanso was reported to bo proportionately much 
greater. We were Informed that, during tho epidemic^ there ^s•t■rQ 2 to 3 deaths on tha 
Island every day, aud that at tho loist 200 died from it. If. this is true, our (igutos >\uuld ho 
correct, as owing to cmlgmttoiis the ziuoihen oa tho Island are not lihely to I'ncreaso. 

After completing the cnumcratlou \ra returned to tho I^lp niam, rvh 9 ro prqiaratlon? 
for the feast were going forward. Tho of tho huts had been docorut&J,‘ among other tbings 
with enormous quantities of fruit and vegetables, su^ndci^ from the domed roof of the huts. 
Bc1o\ 7 the huts were rovrs of ucatlv constated pons fbt numerous pigs, somo already occupied. 
The feast was to last 3 days, anu in that time tho pigs, and also the fruit and vcgc^bles no 
had seen, which must bavo weighed many hundrod-weights, would all ho consumed. 

At about 1 p.M, wo returned to tho *' Guide." There was stilly some surf running 
and at our first attempt at getting out, tho canoe was swamped. Fortonatcly wo uad taken 
the enumeration on blant paper, to ho copied into tho nTgular, schodulo forms later, so tlmt, 
as they were not render<^ illegible, little harm was done. At tho second attempt ire cam^ 
safely through the surf. The evening was spent in copying schedules, and writing up diaries. 

ffeJaeiday, Hth January fWf.-~Tho " Omde " weighed anchor at t a.\t, and 
steamed down to Tercssa, arriving off the village of BOya on tho Cast coast at about C a.u. 
The arrangement u’as for myself and htr. Fawcett to land here, and whilst I was enumerating 
the villages on the east coast as far as Ker^wa, ha was to proceed across the Island, ana 
enumerate tho villages of Aoang and llinam on the west coast. Tho " Guide "i in the 
nic.iaticic was to proceed to Bengala, xrhera 3fr. Fraas rr.'is to land and eattmente that 
village, and then cross the island and cnumcrato the small village of Chanumla on the west 
coa^t. As soon aa he got hack to the “ Oiudo" she was to steam down to F&ya and picking 
us up, proceed to an anchorage off Qompoka for tho night. 

This programme vras carried out in detail. I discovered that a number of.so-called 
villages (in most cases consisting of one hut) had been established between !Euya and- 
Beiigala, and I had a long walk up the coast to cnnmcmio these. After completing these I' 
had another long tramp to ^nom Hioot and Kerawa, Hading more uorocorded "villages"' 
(mostly single hole) between. 

At £crawa an ossuarv feast was in progress and a large pomentago of tbe popalo' 
tion, including women, wero orunk. Ilowovor, 1 managed to get a correct enumezntion made 
in the end. 

The headman of Kerawa (Uoopa) died some time ago, and his son has moved else* 
where. I was assisted in taking the census by a man named Uatewa who appco:^ fairly 
intelligent, hut on this slight acquaintauce I would not reeommeuil him os headman. Tha 
question might be gone into on the nest visit of the Station Steamer, when tho village is not 

I ceturoed to artlvUig at the same time os htc. F&wcett, who had 
no difficnlties in enumciatinw hb villages. The "Guide'’ cam's, down about Z r.it. and 
picked us up, and then proceeded to an auebor^e oS Bompoka for 'the nighty anchojing at' 
about 8*30 P.M 

A Chinese junk was Iving at anchor off Poabat when we anchored, and Mr. Evans 
went off and searched her, finding a smlll quantity of Shamshu on board ; but not sufficieot 
to justify a prosecution under liegulatioa HI. Thero was some suspicion, however, that the 
Junk had a regular store of liquor hidden oo shore. 1 bad tbe liquor found on tbe j nnl- 
tbrown overboarf, and kept one of the crew on the " Guide,” pending further enquiries. 

Tbe evening >ras spent in writing up schedules and diaries. 

Tiunday, 12th January 1911. — ^The Census Party landed at.Poahat, taking our 
Chinese prisoner with us No further infonnatiou with regard to the puspected store of liquor 
was forthcoming, and he was therefore released. 

'We took the enumeration of Poabat (tbe village of Yat.Kirpna oa tho south-east 
corner of the Island has ceased to exist) and found a population of 80, vis., 2 in excess of the 
total population of Bompoka at th^ last censos. Amr leaving Bompoka, the "Guide” 
steamed across to the coast of Tere^, and T landed at 9 a.oi , just below Kerawa, the farthest 
point reached yesterday. The “ Guide ” then proceeded round the south end of' Teressa, and 
anchored oS Laksi, where it was proposed that Messrs. Fawcett and Evans should take the 
census. 

I proceeded south down thq coast ^ennmerating all huts and villages met with between 
Kerawa and Kolarue. No villages ore marked ii^re on tbe last census map, but I found 
several, most of them consisting of one hut,' and the largest of three huts. Most are of 
recent origin, hut some 1 was informed had been established many years. AtYanip, just 
below Kerawa, 1 found Boopa’s son established. He is an intelligent man, and very willing, 
and accompanied me throughout tbe day, ' tendering'' mo great assistance. Ho would make 
a good headman for the villages from Kerawa south. 1 found S so-called villages here, 
consisting altogether of 16 huts, scattered over about three miles of .coast. There were 
evidences of cultiv atiqn the whole way along tbe coast. 

Kolarue Is shown in the last ceasus aa havuig a popalation of only 2, rvhereas Z 
found Q houses and a population of 2S. 
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There is a hut aud a Ghiuamair^s store some miles below Kolariie. 

After comideting' the census of the coast, I struck across the Island, aud crossed 
over to Laksi, a walk of about 3 miles, over open, park-like undulating laud, ou which grew 
only scattered trees of a species of Pandamis. 

I arrived in Laksi about 12-15, and found that IMessrs. Fawcett and Evans were 
still emplo 3 ’ed enumerating that village. As soon as this woi’k was completed we returned to 
tlie Guide/^ and she proceeded to Nancowiy Harbour, where we arrived at about 4 p.m., aud 
proceeded to make arrangements for watering the ship the following day. 

Laksi shows a marked decrease on the figures of the last census. The ex]planatioa 
offered by tlie Nicobarese was that they had had au epidemic, similar to the one descilbed at 
Chowra and Car Nicobar ; but in this case in lOUO. The mortality is said to have been 
very great from this cause. The evening was spent in entering up Census schedules, aud 
writing up diaries. _ 

Frida)/, 18th Fehruary 1911. — A start w.is made eai'lv in the morning for complet- 
ing the arrangements for watering tlie ship. Two lai'ge tanks were pdaced in a sailing boat 
belonging to one of the buggalows in harbour’, and a platform was rigged between trvo 
smaller boats, on which two tanks \vere pilaced. 

The file engine was set up at one of the wells about 200 j-ards from the jetty, and 
the hose laid down to the jetty. By S-30 .v.Ji. the first boat load of water was alongside, and 
by 2-30 P..V. about 1,800 gallons had been put into the ship’s tanks, 

Tiie day was sprent iu writing schedules up to date, and in writing up diaries, etc. 
Several headmen from out-lying villages came off, and were given the usual presents. Those 
of the Nicoharese who had accompanied us for the census of Chowra and Teressa aud who 
wished to return to their homes, were suitably rewarded. 

Messrs. Fawcett and Evaus returned from a shooting trip iu the North Island at 
about G-30 p.it. They had heeu very successful, aud had shot three buffaloes. 

Safurda//, 11th January 1911. — There was some delay in the morning in getting 
away fi'om Nancowuy, owing to the “Guide” having swung the wrong way in the night, 
causing the cables to become twisted. It was eventually 9 a.ii. before a start could be made. 
As soon as wo cleared the Island it became obvious that the spell of the calm weather was at 
an end. We found the monsoon blowing strong, and it freshened as we proceeded. As this 
would render all work on the east coast of Great Nicobar impossible for the time being it was 
decided to slightly alter the programme, audto^stay at Pulo IMilo till the morning of the 16th, 
going on the loth round to Koudul to get hold of the headman of that Island to accompany 
us round Great Nicobar, so that if the monsoon were still blowing on the lOth, we could start 
enumeration on the west coast, in the hopes that by the time we had reached Galatea river, the 
monsoon would have abated, aud we would be able to do the east coast then. 

The “ Guide” anchored behind Pulo Milo at about ’2 p.m. Mr. Evans went ashore to 
enumerate the village ou Pulo IMilo, aud I rowed off to the north-west coast of Little Nicobar 
to commence opjerations there. I found, however, that the villages of Auula and Enhokta no 
longer existed, and the first inhabited village was too far from the anchorage to allow of my 
visiting it that night. I therefore rowed across, and lauded at Pulo Milo, where I met Mr. 
Evans, who had completed his enumeration, finding an increase in tlie population, due to the 
concentration of some of the villages round the coast ou that Island. A Chinese junk arrived in 
the harbour about 0-30 p.m. ; police were at once sent off to search her, but no contraband was 
found. 

Sunday, ISlh January 1911. — Mr. Evans left the “ Guide ” at about 6-30 a.m. to 
enumerate the villages of ilakachian, and, another established near it, after -syliich be was 
to cross over the peninsula and enumerate the villages on the north-east coast of Little 
Nicobar from Ilbya to Olenchi. 

At the same time I left in another boat to enumerate Koila Oal and Rnfuk; the 
arrangement being for the “ Guide ” to follow and pick me up, aud then go on to Kondul. 
Air. Fawcett was laid up with an injury to bis leg and could not leave the ship. 

I' stopped on the way to Koila Oal to board the junk which had come in last night- 
She had come from Penang, but had, I gathered, been iu Nancowry in November, and had 
been enumerated by the Agent there. As a precautionary measure I recorded them again, 
making a note for reference on our return to Nancowry. The Captain of the vessel was sick, 
and complained that the police, when searching the ship the night before, had taken two gold 
rings from him. I told him to come off to the ship on our return from Kondul, for medical treat- 
ment, and I would then enquire into his complaint. 

We had received information early in the morning that all the Kondul men were on 
board a sailing ship we had passed yesterday, and that this ship was now outside Pulo Milo 
harbour. 

The “ Guide ” on coming out to pick me up lay-to off the brig, and ascertained that' 
the Kondul men had left for their home the' previous evening. The “ Guide ” picked me up at 
about 9 A.M., and we proceeded to Kondul. The villages marked on the west coast of the 
Little Nicobar are not inhabited now. 
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Wo anchored off Kondul at about noon. I went on ehoro and enumerated the threo 
villages on the island. The men had arrived satcly« and I was ablo to see tUo whole popula- 
tion. I found au incroace since the last census. 

I obtained one interesting and possibly valuable piece of information with regard to 
the numbers of the Shorn Pen. I was showu two notohed sthks, which 1 was assured had 
been sent by the wild Sbom Pen of the interior, through the agency of the friendly Shorn Pen 
near the coast, to the coast Nicobarcse, with a message that they were going to fight with 
them. The notches on the tally eiicka indioated, I was told, the number of lighting men the 
wild Shorn Pen could muster. Thera nere notches on the sides of tJjo stieJes dividing oil the 
different villages, from which I gathered that tbo Shorn Poa had S villages and a total fighting 
strength of 255 men, 

I brought the tally sticks away with mo as being a very interesting form of 
census Schedule. The enumeration of Kondul took mo longer than I expected and I did not 
get off to the " Guide '* till 2>B0, and as wo bad to bo back in Pulo Milo before dark, I was not 
able, as 1 had intended, to cnumcrato the villages on the south-east coast of the Little 
Nicobar, thereby completing the census of that Island. Wo slatted back as soon as 1 was on 
board and anchored off Fulo Sfilo ugaia at 5 P.v. A boat was at once sent ashore to bring off 
Mr. Evans. Ho had carried out his programme of enumerating thu villages on the uorth-cast 
coast, finding an increase on the figures of tbo last census. 

Slondon, IGtk JaauiTj ffffi.—Somo Chinamen from the junk came off early to lay 
the complaint referred to yesterday. Enc^ulry proved that there were some grounds for 
supposing it to be true. As the ship was on the point of sailing the search hod tone made for 
the missing oiticles after getting under way. It resulted however in the finding of tbo t^ro 
rings, and a piece of cloth, which it is supposed was taken at the same time. The delinquent 
was placed under arrest, pending disposal of bts case in Port Blair. This will necessitate our 
returning to Pulo Milo later on to return the stolen property found. It bad been ascertained 
from the headman oE Kondul that there were no villages on the west coa'^t of Great Nicobar 
north of Dak Oank, so we steamed straight down to a point off the coast opposite that village, 
^he west coast of Great Nicobar is practically unsurveyed, but it is known that shoals and 
reefs occur at a distance from the coast, and in consequence Cb^tain Fortcatb would only ap- 
proach within 5 miles radius with the ^eatest caution. In this instance he got 5 faiboms quite 
suddenly, and without previous iodicatioa of sboaliog, when still about miles from the coast, 
and thought it wisest to anchor at once. Mr. Brans weot ashore to cnomente the village, and 
had a long pull against wind and tide, but returned in about an hour and a half, having found a 
population of 11. A man and a woman came off to the ship for medicine, and were given 
some presents and castor oil which is in great request every where. Tho anchor was thea got 
up, and the “Guide" started to Pulo Uabi, where she anchored about a mile and u half off the 
shore at 1-80 p.m. 

There were several villages to cnuroccate here, so we all three weot ashore, and it was 
at first intended to separate on landing and enumerate the villages separately. We^found, 
however, that on account of fear of the Shorn Pen, the inhabitants of these villages which were 
all contained in a frontage of about l| miles of beach concentrated for the night into one 
section of the gionp, and here, with the exception of three individuals, we found them congre- 
gated. The families were so inextricably mixed up that we bad some difficulty in getting 
them sorted out by households ; but by going from bouse to honse, taking the ocenpants of 
each, and then separating off those who hal come in from another village, we got an accurate 
return, finding a total population of 70, or ^ths of the total population of Great Nicobar 
as returned at the last census. In case of accidents we obtained details of the inhabitants of 
Megapod Island (18 in number) situated about -Ji or 5 miles further down the coast, and 
which place we bad not time to enumerate that evening, as we had to start at 4 p.u. to get 
' back to the Kopenheat Anchorage for the night. We obtained Information of a settlement of 
friendly Shorn Pen on the Alexandra Kiver, and the headman of the gronp we had just 
enumerated offered to accompany us, and to take us to the village on the following day. 
It appears that this group of the friendly Shorn Fen look upon him as their chief. The 
Guide " started as soon as we were on boa^, and anchored off Kopenheat at 5-tlO f.m. 

Tuetday, 17th January f9/J— An early start was made for the trip up the Alex- 
andra Hiver. Some Nicobarese with canoes had come up from Kanalla the previous night, and 
it was first arranged to seud some Nicobarese ahead, to warn the Shorn Pen of our approach, 
and of our pacific intentions ; eventually, however, 1 went ahead in a canoe with the headman 
and another Nicobarese, and the rest of the party followed, some in anotbercanoe, and the 
rest in a boat. The mouth of the Alexandra River is about 2 miles above the Kopenheat 
Anchorage. There is a bar at the month, with considerable surf on it, through which a boat 
has to be taken before entering the river. The Nicobarese, to avoid the bar, land about a 
mile to the south, and carry their canoes across a cleared path about 800 yards in length, and 
launch them again in the river, which fox the first 2 miles of its course runs parallel ..with the 
shore, and close to it. 

■ In this way both canoes were launched on the river, and as soon as I heard that the 
twat ivas safely through the surf I started op the river with my party of Nicobarese. The 
&o-ai Usd river is 80 ot40 vards wide, and is Uttle more than a tidal creek for the first 2 miles. 
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of its course, being fringed with Dhani leaf palm, backed by mangrove. From the point 
where it turns north-east it becomes more river-like in aspect, having high banks covered 
with dense jungle, but is still tidal. At two or three points, the jungle on the banks has 
been cleared. These clearings I was told marked sites of old inland villages belonging to 
the no longer existing village of Kopenheat. They were used by the Nicobarese at certain 
seasons when they went inland to collect Pandanus, etc. 

About 4 miles up the creek we came to a spot where there were 3 small canoes 
moored to the bank. Here we stopped, and the Nicobarese went on shore, telling me to 
remain in the canoe. One of them returned in a minute and told me to come up. We went 
about 50 yards along a newly made path, and arrived at a small dealing in which there were 
several huts, some of them still in course of construction. The Shorn Pen themselves did not 
display any timidity, and were pursuing their ordinary vocations when I arrived. I was 
able to observe their method of preparing the Pandanus, and examine their bark cooking 
vessels. Their houses are 'well made though not of such a permanent nature as those of the 
Coast Nicobarese, and the dwelling houses are on very high piles. There were 4 adult males, 
4 females, and 7 children in tho village. The rest of our party arrived about half an hour 
later, and a long time was spent in the village examining the different things of interest, and 
tahing photographs. As soon as all had satisfied their curiosity, we returned down the creek, 
shooting some pigeons eii rotile. All shooting had been forbidden on the way up for fear of 
scaring the Shorn Pen. 

The return journey was made without mishap, and we were on board again 

by 12-30. 

The programme was to steam down to Galatea Bay, enumerating the village on 
IHegapod Island (Henkota), and the village of Henhoaha on the way. Captain Porteath 
however came to the conclusion that he could not accept the responsibility of taking the ship 
into either of these places, and proposed to proceed direct to Galatea Bay. I acquiesced 
eventually in this arrangement, the more readily as I had akeady obtained the population of 
Henkota by enquiry, and had ascertained that Henhoaha could be visited overland from 
Galatea Bay. 

We anchored in Galatea Bay at about 4 p.st., and a party went ashore to shoot, 
but only succeeded in capturing a young crocodile. No information could be obtained about 
the Shorn Pen. There were said to be none in the neighbourhood. Preparations were how- 
ever made for the trip up the Galatea River on the following day, 

Wednesday, 18th January 1911 . — ^The expedition up the Galatea River started 
about 6-45 a.m. I did not accompany it myself, as there .was no chance of seeing anything 
of interest from the point of view of the census, as the Nicobarese were positive there were 
no Shorn Pen to be seen I therefore determined to spend the day in enumerating the 
villages of Galatea Bay, and Henhoaha on the west coast. We watched the two bo.ats 
containing the shore party land their passengers and valuables, and then essay the bar of the 
river. The first boat got through the surf without mishap, but the second was swamped, but 
got througu without casualties, and no harm was done. 

I landed at 10 a.jt. and went firet to the village of Changngeh, where the Nico- 
barese we had brought with us were being entertained. I enumerated the village finding only 
3 persons, and taking guides and interpreters with me, I started for Henhoaha. It was 
further than I imagined, i.e., about 5 miles, and there was a stiff climb over a ridge. The 
path too was rough, and ill-defined, and we lost it more than once and wasted time in getting 
on to it again. It was 12-30 before we got to Henhoaha. Here I experienced no difficulty in 
enumeration. There are some people in the house who had come down the coast from Kanalla, 
where they had been enumerated the previous day. These I was not allowed by my interpre- 
ters to enumerate ; another proof that the Nicobarese fully realise the object of the census. 

I made enquiries again regarding the population at Megapod Island, and was given 
the same number of adults as before ; but the children were given at 3 instead of 5, as on the 
previous occasion. There is always a tendency to omit children when obtaining information 
in this way, which would account for the small number of children returned in the Great 
Nicobar at the last census. 

I made enquiries regarding the Shorn Pen, but could get no satisfactory information. 
I got back to Galatea Bay about 3 P.3i., and walked along the beach to enumerate another 
small village at the western extremity of the harbour, the last to be done here. I found two 
huts and a population of three adults ; no children. I was on board the “ Guide " again by 
4-30 r.ii. The party who had been up the river had returned after a pleasant but uneventful 
trip at about 2 p.m. 

Thursday, 19th January 1911 . — The " Guide left Galatea Bay at 4 a.m. and was 
off Laful (the only inhabited village on the east coast) by 7-30 A.ir. 

It was fortunate that we arrived so early as the wind which had been blowing 
strong from the north-east for the past day or two had dropped during the night, and 
landing was possible in canoes. Later in the day, when the wind freshened again, landing 
would have been impossible. 
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JIe'«r8, Evans and Fawcett Unded and enumerated tlie village, finding apopuUtion 
of 10 including 3 adopted Shorn Fen boya. Tho eWef camo off fur presents. There are 3 
Shorn X’en villages in tho vicinity of Lafol wWchowu allegiance to him. lie bad no infor- 
mation to give U8 regarding tho wild Shorn Pen. 

From Laful wo steamed outside tho Island of Kabm to a point off tho^coast of Littlo. 
Nicobar, opposite to the village of Fatua. Tho monsoon was then blowing strong, but was 
rvell to tho north, 80 that tho coast was more or less pretoelod. Here Messrs. Fawcett and 
Evans went ashoro, with instructions to cimmerato Fatua, and then row down tho coast, 
having' tho wind and tide with them, and ennmerato as many villages as they passed on tho 
co.ut After dioppiug them, tho "Guido" steamed down about 6 miles to opposite Ekoya, 
tho last village to lia enutnerateJ, whero 1 prococilod to land. Ohs of the boats bad been 
damaged in the surf tho previous day, and 1 landed in the dingy, using tho sail as there was 
a strong breeze. By tho time 1 got off wo had drifted down somo way, and with a tide 
running down tho coast and a heavy sea 1 was unaUo to heat up again, and escntually rauin 
where there was a patch of sandy beach, and landed about a mile below (be village, to 
which I ivalked Ui>. 

On arrival I found it desorted, and mr Nicobaresa interpreter was of opinion that 
tlio inhabitants had fled on our approach. There was only ono hut, and apparently only two 
or three occupants. I Rent my Nicoharese into th« jungle to call, in tho hopes ;o£ inducing 
the villagers to return, hut his efforts were fru’tlcss. I found that tho dingy in trying to 
follow me up, had been carried down tho coast, and tho " Guido " bad followed her down, 
and sent one of their large boats off to their assislaoco, 1 was beginning to wonder wben I 
would be taken off when [ saw tho first parly coming dawn tho coast having completed the 
enumeration of the villages above. They put in and took me off, and tvu rowed out to sea, 
and were eventually picked up by tho " Guido ” afler retrieving tbeir din gy. Mr. Ev ans had 
had tho same ozpcnciicoai mvself at ono of tho villa^s bo had visited, Sndlag only .a 
Chincao trader, who intorinccC him thatlhe rest of the village h.xd fled, lie was amo to get 
all uocessaiy intormatlua regarding number*, ages, soxes, etc., of the population, being only 31 
I oscertainod from the headnan of Kondul that tny village contaiuod only one man and, 
two women who were personally troll known to him. 

Tho Villages on the south-east coast of Littlo Nicobar .are very isolated and dilHeult 
of approach, and in oonsequenco are scldora vlsitod. Ilenco tho timidity of the Inltabitants. 

After picking us up, tho " Guido " steamed over to Kondul, to drop the two men wo 
had hikes with us for tbo trip round Groat Nloobar. They woro given rewards for tbotr 
eervices. "We then started to Fulo Milo, anchoriug under the Islands at about G F.>t. We 
were relieved to see that the Chinese junk was still lying there at anchor, and sent word for 
them to come off and identify their property. They came over at about S-30 and were 
delighted to get their rings back, but could aot identify the pieces of cloth found tu 
the search. 

Friday, 20/A January I9It . — Tho "Guide" weighed anchor again at I a.u, and 
started for Nancowry, arriving off tho harbour at dawn. She was anchored near the jetty and 
arrangements made for watering again. The first boat load of water was on board by S a.x , 
and tho work completed at 10 a.u. The Assistant Agent came off aa eootx as the ship 
anchored, and reported that thero was trouble between the Nakodah and crew of the buggalow 
lying in the harbour. The Nakodah complained ll>at tho crew refused to work tho ship back 
to Cochin ; the crew on the other hand stated that the huggalow was unseaworthy and under- 
manned. Hr. Evans went ashore and disposed of a case of attempt on the part of a womad 
to procure abortion. The woman was warned, and expressed her w'ilUngness to allow nature 
to tako its course, but expressed her intention of giving the child away when born, if she could 
get any one to tike it, as she did not want it herself. I landed with Captain Emerson after 
bicakfasfc, who kindly consented to survey the buggalow. lie reported her to be seaworthy, 
requiring only a little canllring, for which the materials were on board. I had up the Nakodah 
and crew, and directed the former to make up the crew tu a minimum of 10, and to start 
without delay, so as to have the benefit of the strong mousoon for his voyage, and I warnbd 
the crew that if they were still found in Kaucowiy on the return of the Station Steamer next 
trip, steps would be taken against them. - ' 

I remained in the office till 1 p.m. checking and going through tho Census schedu 1 . 
for the Central Group, and trying to work out what alterations there had been in villages, and 
headmen and chiefs, since the last census. In the meantime, Messrs. Evans and Fawcett 
bad another re*cozmt of Malacca village, and this time found that their figuiue corresponded 
nearly exactly with those in Rati LalFs schedules. 

I went through the Agent'j boob and took over Rs. 2 1 recovered from traders who 
aad come down in tho “ Guide, ” on account of trading fees and licenses. I also took over 
parcels, registered letters, etc., for the post. 

The repairs to the jetty had been completed, and the convicts employed during our 
absence in clearing out ono of the wells in the vicinity of tho jetty. At 3 p.m. all the head- 
men came off, and received presents. Sugar and biscuits were also distributed to those who 
had assisted in the work of watering tho ^p. The "Guide " sailed at about 5-30 p.u. 
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Satiirdiij/, 21st Juiimirj/ 1911. — 'Tie “ Guido ” aiiohored iu Sawi Bay at about G-30 
A.if. It had been my iuteutiou to drop au ollicer at Malacca, to have a re-count o£ that village 
aud let him follou' overland to JMus or Sawi. Ilowovor tho monsoon which was blowing 
strong all night made landing at Malacca on tho oast coast impossible. 

As soon as tho Agent oamo ofE ho was directed to make arrangements for some 
responsible person to accompany ilessrs. Pawcott and Evans to Sawi, to cheek tho figures of 
that \ulIago. It was eventually arnuiged that tho ICatochist John should accompany them, 
with some Nicobarese from Mus. They made a start after an early breakfast at 8-30, 

I lauded myself at about 10, aud wont to the ^lission, aud Ageut^s house, where I 
disiwsed of a case iu which a Nicobareso complained that ho had been given goods ho did not 
>Yant, by a tradex*, and debited with 000 pairs of nuts. I returned tho goods to tho trader and 
warned him if he were found imposing upon the Nicobareso iu this way in future, tho 
goods would be coufiscatod, and tho debt cancelled. Tho repairs to tho Mission and tho 
repairs and additions to tho Agent's houso were practically completed, and I arranged for the 
convicts, police, etc. to como .across to Sawi as soon as tho work w.as complotod. I returned to 
tho “ Guido " about 1 p.ir., and Aveut ashore to the Agent's oHico again at 2-30 to meet tho 
principal tmdiug agents, aud tho Nicobareso headmen, with a view to coming to some amicable 
arrangement rc! distribution of tho cocoauuts,' between tr.ulors dealing in ivholo nuts, which 
they can tako tho whole ye.ar round, and the men who deal in kopra, who only want nuts 
during the dry mouths, when, iopra can bo manufactured. Tho question was not one on w’hioh 
I could pass any deliuito orders, but I made certain proposals, and recommonded tho traders to 
give the suggestion a fair trial. At tho same timo I warned Jthom that Government would 
not give them any xvssistaueo in recovering ilcbts from tho Nicobareso if they continue to give 
unlimited credit. I .also urged tho he;idmen to induce tho men of their villages to do their 
utmost to p.ay off their debts to tho traders. Tho Agent asked for tho doportxxtion of one of 
tlie trading agents, who lais long been giving trouble on tho Island. I declined at the last 
moment to remove the man in tho Station Ship, as I did not think such summary action was 
called for, and moreover one of tho other traders was prep.arod to outer into a bond for his 
good behaviour, until tho return of tho Station Stcximcr, by which timo I told him to be 
prepared to le.ave the Island. 

iMessrs, Pawcott aud Evans returned from Sawi about 3-30 r.M, having had a 
auccessful re-count, and found tho Agent’s figures for that village to bo correct. This is one 
of the villages which showed tho largest increase. ■ By 5-15 r.M. all tho convicts and police 
with their baggage Avere on board. 

The Agent having applied for le.avo to bring his Avife, Avho is ill, to Port Blair for 
treatment, I allowed him to come Avith us. Tho Catechist Johu Avill, during the absoaco of 
Sein Moung, carry on tho Agency. 

Tho “ Guido” left Car Nicobar for Port Blmr at about 5-15. 

Sunday, 22nd January 1011. — Arrived Port Blair at S-30 a.jx. 


R. F. LOWIS, 

Suycrinlcndcnt, Census Oyerations, Port Blair. 
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CENSUS TOUR 
IN THE NieOBHR ISLHNOS. 


CHAPTER 11. 


Geography and History of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 


Geography. — The Andamans. 

The Andaman. Islands lie in the Bay of Bcnga Iwithin a parallelo- 
gram formed by the 10th and 1-lth degrees north latitude, and the 92nd and 
9-lth degrees cast longitude. 

There arc in all 20-1 islands which, compose the group, and they extend 
from north to south, 219 miles, and from east to west, 32 miles. They have a 
total area of 2,508 square miles. 

The Islands lie more or less along a line extending from CapoNcgrais, 
through Preparis, and the Coco Islands, in a S. S. westerly direction. Prom 
the Cocos to Landfall Island, which is the most northerly of the Andamans 
proper, is a distance of only 25 miles. 

The Islands making up the Andaman group may bo regarded as the 
summits of a sub-marine mountain innge ; an extension possibly of the Arracan 
Yoma of the Bui-mcse continent. To speak more exactly the group is made 
up of 3 ranges, running roughly parallel to each other : the main or central 
group being composed of Great Andaman, Avhich though virtually one 
Island, is actually made up of 5 parts, viz., North, Middle, and South Andaman, 
and Baratang, which arc separated from each other only by shallow creeks ; 
and Itutlaud Island, divided from tho rest by a narrow though deep strait. 
Bound this main Island, arc grouped numerous lesser islands,* or groups of 
islands. To the south and sepai-ated from tho main group by 32 miles, but 
belonging to the same system, is Little Andaman. 

To the east of the main group is another range, of which only 3 peaks 
emerge from tho sea, i.e., Narcondam in the north, rising to a height of 
2,330 feet. 81 miles further south of this is Barren Island, a volcano, now 
quiescent, but known to have been in active eruption at the beginning of the 
19th contiu-y ; and to the extreme south, distant 63 miles south-west of Barren 
Island, is the Invisible Bank, which only just rises to the surface of the sea, the 
topmost rock being just awash. 

To the west of the main group is another lesser range the presence of 
which is indicated by the Western, and Dalrymjilc Banks, which rise only to 
within a few fathoms of the surface, and North and South Sentinel Islands, 

The Islands are for the most part hilly and undulating ; tho highest 
peaks being in the north, viz., Saddle Peak in North Andaman (2,102 ft.), and 
the Island of Narcondam (2,330 ft.). Except where artificially cleared, tho 
Islands are covered to the summits of the highest peaks with unbroken forests 
of tho densest tropical vegetation. 

The main Island has several fine natural harbours, and is fiu’ther inter- 
sected by numerous creeks ; both harbour’s and creeks being for the most part 
fringed with extensive mangrove forests. 


The NicoTiars. 

The Nicobar Islands lie, roughly speaking, along a line drawn in 
continuation of the Andaman group, and terminating in tho north of Sumatra. 
That is to say they lie between the 6th and 10th parallels of north latitude, and 
between 92° 40' and 94° east longitude. ^ 

Car Nicobar, the.most northerly Island of the group, is distant about 
75 miles from the most southerly Island of the Andamans ; and from the south 

H 
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CHAPTEE II.— OEOaEAMT Ah’D HISTOET. 


of tlio corrospoji<lcnco ^\Iiich passed between Captain Kyd in Calcutta and 
bis subordinates in tho Andamans shows that things very soon began to go 
nrong. Tho colony suffered terribly from sickness, and tho death-rate was 
abnormally high, ilattcrs went from bad to worse, and oventually grow so 
serious that in 1790 it was resolved to abandon tho Settlement, and orders wero 
issued accordingly. Tho Settlement at tho time consisted of 660 free persons, 
including settlers, artillery, and sepoy guard, and thoro were besides 270 con- 
victs. These latter were sent to tho Penal Settlement at Penang, and tho 
settlors and garrison returned to Bengal. 

It was not, however, tho intention of tho Post India Company to 
abandon political control of tlio Andamans, and tho order of tho Board of Con- 
trol^providcd for a ship to ho kept at Port Cornwallis during a part of every year, 
to emphasiso the fact that tho removal of tho colony was only a temporary ono. 
As a matter of fact, however, tho islands woro allowed to lapse for a period of 
02 years into their original barbaric condition, during which period no serious 
attempt appears to have been made to civiliso tho aborigines, or to check their 
malpractices, although cases continued to occur at intervals of tho murder of 
the crows of ships wrecked on their coasts. That this nuisance was consider- 
able is, however, proved by tho frequent representations made from Burma, and 
elsewhere, to the governing body in Calcutta. 

At length in tho year 1865 tho attention of tho Honourable Court of 
Directors in London was dra^rn to tho outrages committed by tlio inhabitants 
of tho Andaman Islands on shipwrecked seamen, and in a memorandum 
addressed to tho Governor-General in Council, tho Honourablo Court of Dircctow 
” cannot doubt that the subject has received tbo consideration its importance 
demands.” Tbo attcotion of tbo Council in India having been directed to tho 
subject in this pointed manner, it bccamo necessary to tako some action in tbo 
direction indicated, and tho Government of Bengal w’os called upon for sug- 
gestions as to tho mcasxires it would propose to adopt for tho protection of 
British subjects cast away upon tho Andamans. Tho Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, having communicated with Burma on the subject, submitted a very 
able report received from Captain Hopkinson, Commissioner of Arracan, setting 
forth the measures he woulu propose adopting. Ho advised the establishment 
of a Penal Settlement on tbo Andamans, and it was on tho general lines of his 
proposal that the Penal Settlement was eventually founded. 

In 1856, tho Honourable Court of Directors decided that action should 
be taken, and directed the Govcruor-Gcnoral in Council to explore the 
Andamans, and report on tbo most suitable site for tbo establishment of a 
settlement, and on tho animal, vegetable, and mineral resources of tbo Islands. 

In April 1867, the Governor-General in Council, replying to this com- 
munication, pointed out that the season was not propitious to such an 
undertaking, and proposed deferring tho commencement of operations till after 
the S, W monsoon. 

lu May of the same year the mutiny broke out in India, and the ques- 
tion of a Penal Settlement on the Andamans was for a time lost sight of, and 
it was not till the outbreak bad been partially quelled, and the difficulty of pro- 
viding accommodation for the large number of prisoners had become acute, that 
tbo question was again taken up by the Government. 

One of the last acts of the old East India Court of Directors, was the 
confirmation of the proceedings of the Governor-General in Council proposing 
the establishment of a Penal Settlement on tho Andamans. 

As a result of these orders, a Commission was appointed in 1857, 
called the Andaman Commission, which was directed to visit the Islands, and 
report on. the best site for the establishment of a Penal Settlement. 

This Commission was composed of Dr. P. J. Mount (President), Dr. 
G. R. Playfair and Lieutenant I. S. Heathcote, I.N. 

The Commission visited the Andamans, and eventually submitted a 
very able and exhaustive report, in which they recommended the establishment 
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of the Penal Settlement on the site of Blair’s old Settlement, at that time known 
as Old Harbour, and they proposed that the harbour be re-named Port Blair. 

The recommendations of the Andaman Commission were approved 
and acted upon, and Captain Man, Executive Engineer, and Superintendent of 
Convicts in Moulmein, was deputed by the Government of India to proceed to 
Port Blair and formally take possession of the Islands, and arrange for the 
founding of the Settlement. Captain Man proceeded to annex the Islands, and' 
make the required preparations, but the establishment of the new Settlement 
was actually carried out by Dr. J. P. 'Walker, 

Dr. Walker, who was the first Superintendent of Port Blair, was 
an officer of the Indian Jail Department of long experience, and with a high 
reputation for the management of convicts. 

Dr. Walker left Calcutta on the 4th March 1858 in the Honourable 
Company’s stepm frigate “ Semiramis ” w'ith 200 convicts, a native overseer, 
two native doctors, and a guard of 50 men of the old Naval Brigade under an 
officer of the Indian Navy. On arrival at Port Blair he set to work, as Blair 
had done 69 years earlier, to clear Chatham Island, but on account of the in- 
adequacy of the water supply he began the clearance of Boss Island, which 
became, and still is, the head- quarters of the Settlement. 

At first the work progressed favourably ; the sick rate was not high, 
and little trouble was experienced 'with the aborigines. Prom the first, how- 
ever, the convicts began to escape, to check which, very stringent disciplinary 
measures were adopted. W ith the advance of the hot w^eather the sick rate 
began to increase alarmingly, and trouble was experienced with the aborigines. 
Dr, Walker attempted to maintain the'strictest discipline among the prisoners, 
failing to realise that it is not possible to maintain the same degree of discipline 
among cotivicts working in gangs, in primeval jungle, as can be insisted on 
within the four walls of a jail. The strictness of his discipline, and the repres- 
sive measures adopted to stop escapes, only rendered the men under his chai’ge 
more desperate, and tended to aggravate rather than alleviate the trouble. 

At the end of 3 months 773 convicts had been received from India ; 

of these — 

64 
140 

87 

1 

Total . 293 

Thus of the 773 transported only 481 remained in the Settlement, and 
of these 60 were sick in hospital. 

Dr. Walker has been censured for the unnecessarily harsh and repres- 
sive measures resorted to by him for the maintenance of discipline. Before 
judging him, however, it is well to consider the times he lived in, and the diffi- 
culty of the task set him. The men he had to deal with were mutineers, trans- 
ported for the most part under life sentence, a punishment which was looked upon 
in those early days as far more serious than is the case in these more enlightened 
times. They were desperate men who had passed through desperate scenes, 
they were without hope of eventual release, and with little to lose, and, as they 
no doubt believed, much to gain by resorting to desperate measm’es for escape. 
The horrors of the mutiny were still fresh in the minds of every one, and at 
the time, the sternest repressive measures exercised towards men who had been- 
concerned in the revolt would, no doubt, have had the approval of the general 
public, Avhatevev may have been the opinion or ]Dolicy of the Government. 
Moreover the Naval Brigade, on Avhom Dr. Walker had primarily to depend for, 
the maintenance of discipline, and for the protection of himself and his family, 
was a force raised at the time of the mutiny, which, though it contained a certain 
number of ex-naval seamen who were amenable to discipKne, was composed for. 
the most part of men who had originally belonged to the merchant service,' 


bad died in hospital. 

had escaped and not been recaptured, having probably perished at 
the hands of the Andamanese, 
had been hanged on conviction for escape, 
had committed suicide. 
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and those were to a groat extent lawlci^ and uudiscipUiicd, and not to bo 
depended upon in case of tioublc. Dr. "Walker had io guard not only.ogainst 
trouble within the Sottlcmonti but against attacks from outside, and ho was 
considerably hainjiorcd in bis dealings ivitU tho aborigines by these same Naval 
Brigade men. Tho policy of tlio Government of India with regard to the 
Andamaneso was at that time, and has boon since, so far as circuuifitanco has 
jwrmittcd, consistently one of conciliation. They very rightly recognised 
that tho Andamanese wero savages who could not ho expected to a^iprocinto tho 
objects of tho establishment, by strangers, of a Settlement in their inidst, and 
further that they miglit with very good reason recent this intrusion into their 
country. Dr. alkcr was made to clearly understand that his attitude towards 
tho aborigines was to bo conciliatory. Ho was of course permitted to repel 
attacks ; but all attempts at reprisals wore to ho discountenanced, and ho was 
restricted to acting on tho dcfonsivo. Willi men of tho class of which tho 
Naval Brigade was composed, it ^vas a little difficult for Dr. Walker to consis- 
tently pursuo this policy, and it is to his credit tliat, with one or two minor 
exceptions, he was able to act in coaformity with tho iustruclious laid down 
by his Government. 

It is clear that Dr. Walker was not in any \r:iy deterred by the magni- 
tude of tho task which confronted him. On his application the Naval Brigade 
was doubled, and a body of semi-military police, a branch of tho Madras 
Sebundy Corps, was established in the Settlement. Dr. Walker asked to bo 
supplied with 10,000 convicts, and as many more from year to year as could be 
supplied, up to a total of 60,000. , 

During tbo carlv montbs of 1860 the attacks on the part of tho Anda- 
manese became more ana more frequent and determined in character. Tlio 
Andamanese seemed to rcallso that Iho convicts ^vero there under compulsion, 
and their assaults were aimed more at tho guards and warders, under whoso 
charge tho convicts worked, than against tho convicts themselves. 

On tho 14th ^lay 1S69 occurred tho most serious of these encounters 
which ^ras afterwards known as tho battle of Aberdeen. Tho attack was 
premeditated, and organised with some skill; but fortunately for tho Superin- 
tendent, and the Settlement generally, information of tho intention of tho 
Andamane'^e was convoyed to Dr. Walker by a convict named Dudh Nath 
Tewarinho had escaped from tho Settlement about a year previously, and who, 
after being severely wounded by tbcm, had for somo reason been permitted by 
tho Andamanese to live in their midst. 

On becoming aware of tbeir intentions. Ibis man escaped from their 
camp, and made his way to tho Settlement, and it ivas owing to tho timely 
warning thus conveyed to him that Dr. "Walker was enabled to make such 
dispositions that little harm uas done when Ihc attack came off. Even then 
tho Andamanese obtained possession of Aberdeen station, and remained thero 
looting for about half an hour before being finally driven off. 

Dudh Nath Tcivari, who was an cx-sepoy of tho 14th Begiment of 
Native Infantry, and who had been transported under a conviction for mutiny, 
was granted his absolute release for the services ho had rendered in this affair. 

In ilarch 1859, Dr. Walker sent in his resignation of- the post of- 
Superintendent, and was relieved by Captain HaugUton in October of the same 
year. 

Captain Haugliton held charge of the Settlement for only 2^ years. 
He at once introduced much milder and more humane methods into his treat- 
ment of the convicts ; the wisdom of this milder policy being amply proved by 
results, not only in the diminution of escapes, but also in a lowering of tho “ 
sick rate, though this still continued Itigb- He .also did everything in his 
power to establish friendly relations with the Andamanese and by bis tact and 
humanity was able to aclueve a'great deaL The Andamanese ceased to attack 
the Settlement, and no longer killed indiscriminately all convicts who fell into 
their hands. They began to visit the Settlement ; though according to Portman’ ' 
this was not duo to any more pacific attitude on their part, but because they 
realised that they ran little personal risk, and were enabled to loot the plantain 
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gardens of the Settlement. It was not till a later i^eriod that they definitely 
resolved to abandon their hostile attitude. 

Colonel Tytler relieved Captain Haughton in 1862. The Settlement 
was growing steadily, land was being cleared on the main Island, and our rela- 
tions with the Andamanese were improving. Unfortunately in 1863 a collision 
occurred between some men of the Naval Brigade and the Andamanese, which 
resulted in the breaking off for a time of friendly relations. 

It was at this time that the Eeverend H. Oorbyn, Chaplain of Port 
Blair, was placed in charge of the Andamanese, and he was the first ofilcer so 
employed. He very soon re-established friendly relations with them, and 
founded the Andaman Home and obtained a monthly grant of Rs. 100 from 
the Government of India for its maintenance. 

Colonel Tytler, writing to the Government of India in June 1863, claims 
to have established friendly intercourse with the aborigines on a safe and per- 
manent basis. This happy achievement he ascribes chiefly to the assistance 
afforded him by the Reverend H. Corbyn. 

It was in 1863 that General Sir Robert Napier (afterwards Pield 
Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala) visited the Settlement, and wrote a memo, 
recommending a scheme for reorganization, which was eventually acted upon. 

- In the following year, in accordance with recommendations made in 
1861, the Settlement was jfiaced under the control of the Chief Commissioner 
of Burma, instead of, as heretofore, under the Government of India. 

This took effect just before Colonel Tytler handed over charge of the 
Settlement to Colonel B. Pord. 

At the termination of Colonel Tytler’s term of office there were 3,09d 
convicts in the Settlement. The Islands of Ross, Chatham and Viper had been 
cleared and permanently occupied, and clearings had been made at several 
places on the mainland, of which 149 acres had been brought under cultivation. 

Colonel Ford assumed charge of the Settlement in 1864, and pursued 
the policy of his predecessor, both in relation to the Settlement, and in his, 
attitude towards the Andamanese. 

Early in Colonel Ford's tenure of office relations with the Andamanese 
were temporarily broken off owing to the murder by them of some convicts. H e 
seems, however, to have been the first person to view these occurrences in their 
true light, ®z>., as the work of individuals, and not of the whole tribe, and to 
have realised that they were more often the result of unwarranted action on the 
part of the settlers than of aggressive tactics on the part of the Andamanese. The 
occasion above referred to was not the last on which collision occiu’red between 
the Andamanese and the inhabitants of the Settlement ; but it was the last 
occasion on which the whole tribe was held responsible. On subsequent 
occasions, enquiry was held before action was taken,, and the general body of 
the tribe concerned was asked to assist in bringing the offenders to justice, where 
blame was found to attach to the Andamanese. 

The Reverend H. Corbyn laboured unceasingly, and achieved a grea^ 
deal in bettering om relations with the aborigines. Among other things, he started 
a school for Andamanese boys, which had to be abandoned later, and in 1864 he 
obtained an increase of the Government grant-in-aid of the Homes, from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 200 p. m. Unfortunately, however, he disagreed with Colonel Ford about the 
details of management of the Homes, and as a consequence resigned his charge, 
which devolved upon Mr. Homfray, a member of the Commission. Under Mr. 
Homfray’s management," the operations of the Andamanese BejDartment were 
considerably extended, and friendly relations were established with the Bojigyab 
and Balawa tribes in the north of South Andaman, and the members of the different 
friendly tribes began to meet on common ground at the Homes, by which means 
inter-tribal relations were improved, a movement which has continued to develop, so 
that at the present time, if we exclude the Jarawas, inter-tribal differences have 
practically ceased to exist. 

About this time it began to be realised that the close association of 
Andamanese with convicts, for the purpose of teaching the former cultivation. 
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and tlio different crafts, was a mistake, but it was thou too Into to rectify some 
of the evil results of tho policy. 

The Settlement in the mcautimo continued to grow, till at the end of 
Colonel Ford’s period of office there wore 0,905 convicts in tho Scttlcmcut, 72-4 
acres of jungle land had been cleared, of which 353 acres had been brought 
under cultivation. 

In 18C8, Colonel Man (aftcrwanls General ^lan) assumed charge 
of the Settlement. Ten years earlier, as Captain Man, ho had been deputed by the 
Government of India to annex the Andamans, and prepare for the founding of 
the Settlement. In the interval ho had resumed his duties in the Straits 
Settlements where ho, in succession, served os Superintendent of tho Jail at 
Singapore, Resident Councillor thero and at Penang, and finally as Acting 
Governor of tlio Straits Scltlcmoiits imiil (in 1607) tho transfer from India 
took place, and they became a Crown colony. 

Colonel ^lan at once introduced into the Settlement the disciplinary 
system evolved in tho Penal Settlements of the Straits, These were founded on 
rules drawn up in tho first instance by Sir Stamford llafllcs, for tbo first Indian 
Penal Settlement at Bcncooleu in Sumatra (1823), on which the Indian Penal 
system of to*day may be said to bo founded. 

In 1809 the question was raised of starting an orphanage and school 
in which tho children of tho Andamanese could be educated and brought up 
A commencement was made by Mr. Homfray, and on the matter being brought 
to tbo notice of tho Superintendent, he took it up strongly, and in 1870 
subscriptions u ere raised, and a committee formed, and the school and orphanage 
established on Boss. There was some talk of making over tho orplmnago, 
and in fact tbo whole management of tho Andamanese, to a Church Mission, 
but Government would not consent to this arrangement. As a matter of fact 
tho orphanago was for some timo in tho bands of tbo Chaplain of tbo station, 
hut under the general control of tho Settlement authorities. Though tho 
institution continued for years, with somo degree of success, to educate Anda> 
jnanese children, it was found that the closo contact ivith civilization was not in 
every sense beneficial. Tho number of girls attending quickly dwindled away, 
and though tho hojs’ school continued as a separate institution for somo years, 
the numbers never increased beyond those of tho earliest years, and in 1896 it 
was meiged in the Andaman Homes. 

In 1869 a hospital for tho Andamanese was started at Port Mouat. 
It was eventually moved to Haddo, where it is still in operation. In tbo same 
year the Settlement was again removed from the control of tbo Chief Commis- 
sioner of Burma and placed once more under the direct control of tho Govern- 
ment of India. In the same year a branch of tho Penal Settlement was 
established in the Kicohars. Colonel Man held charge of tho Settlement for 3 
years, and in 1871, at tbo closo of his term of offieo, tho number of convicts 
bad increased to 8,373; whilst tho Settlement had been considerably extended ; 
nearly 3,000 acres of land had been cleared, and 876 acres brought under 
cultivation. During bis tenure of office the health of the Seitlement 
showed a great improvement, the dcath-rato being reduced from lO'lG % 
to 1*2 

The period which followed Colonel Man’s retirement was one of 
great importance in the history of the Andamans. Not only did it uituess the 
one incident which brings these otherwise little known Islands into promi- 
nence in the history of India, but this period also saw important and far-reaching 
changes introduced into the system of administration, and also great imporove- 
ment in the status and prospects of the convict population. 

As will have been seen above, the Settlement bad by this time 
increased very considerably from the small beginnings of 13 years earlier, and 
the problem of its future jidministration appears to have commanded a good deal 
of the individual attention of the Governor-General, Lord Mayo, who took 
a keen personal interest in all matters connected with its welfare. 

It was in order to w'ork out, and carry into effect, these schemes 
for improvement that General Stewart (afterwards Field Marshal Sir Donald 
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Stewart) was in 1871 appointed in succession to General Man as Superin- 
tendent. 

Lord Mayo did not himself live to see the fruition of his schemes. 
Early in 1872 he insisted on paying a visit to Port Blair, and oh the evening of 
the - 8th Eebruary, at the end of a successful tour of inspection round the 
Settlement, he insisted on climbing Mount Harriet, in order to view the sunset 
from its summit, and as he was on the point of entering his boat at Hopetown 
jetty to return to his ship, he was attacked and killed by a convict who was in 
hidmg at the head of the - jetty. It is an instance of the irony of fate 
that Lord Mayo should have met his death at the hands of a member of 
the very class for the humane and considerate treatment of whom he was 
at the time labouring. 

Lord Mayo’s murderer was a Pathanfrom the North-West Prontier of 
India, \mdergoing a life sentence for murder. Attempts were afterwards made 
to show that the mxu'der was the result of a Wahabi plot, organised in India, 
but the circumstances under which the tragedy took place, besides the evidence 
of those best calculated to speak with authority on the subject, tends to show 
that it was an act of personal revenge, for what the murderer considered an act 
of injustice perpetrated against himself by the Government, and had no political 
significance. 

It is worthy, I think, of note that the Government of India did not 
allow the act of a fanatical individual to affect their policy as regarded the 
Settlement as a whole, and Lord Mayo’s schemes for improvement of the status 
of the convict population were carried on unhindered. 

The Administration was in 1872 raised to the rank of a Chief Com- 
missionership ; General Stewart being the first Chief Commissioner to hold 
office. 

In the same year Mr. Justice Scarlett Campbell visited Port Blair, and 
as the result of a conference with General Stewart, the Settlement was placed 
under the Home Department of the Government of India, and the principle of 
the subserviency of economic development to the maintenance of discipline 
definitely laid down. 

General Norman (afterwards Eield Marshal Sir Henry Norman) visited 
Port Blair in 1874, and as a result of his recommendations, very far reaching 
and important measures were introduced. Colonel Man’s rules were codified, 
and produced in the form of the Andaman Eegulation of 1874. By this 
Regulation the Settlement was placed judicially tmder the Government of India, 
instead of as heretofore under the High Court of Calcutta. It also gave life- 
conviets the prospect of release after 20 to 25 years’ transportation with good 
conduct. 

In the meantime considerable progress was being made in the estab- 
' lishment of friendly relations with the Andamanese. Prom the time of his 
appointment as officer in charge, Mr. Homfray had devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to the task of cultivating a closer acquaintance with the tribes, and 
to extending our sphere of influence. In 1873 he accompanied General Stewart 
on a visit to the North Island, and at Port Cornwallis and Stewart Sound was 
enabled to communicate with the natives there, of whom till then little was 
known. They were found to be friendly disposed, and grateful for presents 
given to them, and asked that General Stewart should repeat his visit in the 
near future. ’ Homes were subsequently opened at Long Island and Bluff 
Island to facilitate communication with the tribes in the North. 

In 1874 the charge of the, Andamanese devolved temporarily on 
Mr. P. E. Tuson, also a member of the Commission, who devoted his attention to 
a great extent to placing the administration of the Homes on a business footing, 
by exploiting their financial possibilities, thereby rendering the department to 
a certain extent self-supporting. 

In 1876, General Barwell assumed charge of the Chief Commissioner- 
ship in succession to General Stewart. 

I 
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TJjo four years (liafc Ijo held llio appointment -n'ero not inarlved b^nny 
drastic rofonns in the Settloincut, but witnessed considerable progress m' its 
economic dovclopmept. 

It was during General BarwoH’s tenure of office tlut the Andaman 
and Nicobar Ecgxilation ^^as further aiul Onallv amended as Regulation III of 
1870. At tlio same time, rules for tbo conduct of tho Settlement, and local 
Standing Orders published by tho Superintendent, were drafted into what nas 
then called the Andaman and Nicobar Hand Book. 

It was in this year (1875) tliat ilr. 13. II. Han, a son of General ilan, 
and himself a jnember of tliu Commission, commenced his official counccliou 
with tho Andamanese, which continued on and off for a period of twelve years. 
Ho at onco commenced a study of tho language and habits of tlio Andamanese, 
tho results of which researches havo boon of such value to those attempting a 
scientific study of this interesting race, and havo brought him into piomlncncc. 
among European Ethnologists. 

Ho assumed charge at a very critical period in tho history of tho 
Andamanese race, and tho task which faced him was an cslrcinely difficult one, 
It was in 1876, soon after ho took o»'or charge, that it was discos oral that some 
of tho Andtimaueso were suffering from syphilis. Ho at onco commenced, 
w ith characteristic energy, to do Ins utmost to check tho spread of tho disease ; 
but partly ow'ing to tbo fact that tho aborigines, not realising their danger, 
and disliking the restrictions placed upon them, put every ohstado they could 
in tho way of bis attempts to segregate known cases, and partly to tbo fact that 
tho disease had got a llrmor hold on tbo raco tlian was at hrst suspected, all 
efforts to localise tho trouble wero fruitless. At the same time measles appear- 
ed in tho Scttlomcut, in epidemic form, and nt onco spread to tho" Andamanese, 
among whom it did iucalculahlo damage. It was not realised at tho time how 
great the mortality had hccu, but in later years Bortmau estimated that at least 
half the tribe in tbo great Andaman succumbed, either to tho discasu or its 
after effects, and tho Andamanese in tho Koitli now say that many were killed 
off by their follow tribc^mcu in an attempt to clicek the spread of tho cpldcmia 
Pneumonia also appeared, and began to take toll of the Andamanese, and ophthal- 
mia also broke out in epidemic form among them. With a raco like tho Anda- 
manese little could he done, but !Mt. Man laboured inccs.'^ntly to alleviate tho 
sufferings of the sick, and to check tho spread of thO liiscasc. Ono result of 
these untowaid circumstances Was to itoprC-ss upon tboSo responsible for riieir 
welfare, that a too close contact with civili^tioa was altogether harmful 'to the 
race, and all attempts to Induce thcai to ghe up their nomadic life, and to settle 
down to regular occupations, were abandoned. ' . . , 

lu 1879, Colonel Cadcll, V.O., relieved General Barwell as Chief Com- 
missioner, which appointment ho held for a period of 13 years. The period ^ras 
one of considerable expansion and giowtb of the Settlement. Large areas of 
land were cleared, and mangrove swamps Avere reclaimed, thereby rendering 
the sanihatiou of the stations’ easier, and 'the general health of tho popidation 
better, lloads and tanks Avere constructed, cocoanut plantations extended, and 
the agricultural and economic lesources of the Settlement developed. Eeleased 
convicts Avith their famihes settled on tho Inlands, and a freo population began 
to spiiilg up, and the colony generally began to groAV in size and prosperity. 

In 187D, Mr. Man, on his transfer to tho Nicobars, mado over charge 
of tho Andamanese Department to Mr. M. V. Portman, whose name in later 
years has been so intimately connected with the race. Mr. Portman continued 
in the North Island, the ethnological and anthropological researches commenced 
by Mv. Man among the southern tribes. In. December 1880, Sir. Portman was 
able fo write that “ with the exception of tho Ongo group of tribes, and a few. 
Eremtagas in tho North Island, friendly relations are now-firmly established 
with all the aborigines of Great Andaman." ' Proof that ono of the 
objects the Government had in view Avhen opening the Settlement had been 
attained was at this timo^ supplied in the friendly treatment and asaistance 
accorded by tbe .^lndanlantsc to tho crews of ships wrecked on their coasts. 
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III ISSO, Colonel Birch, a niembei* of^ the CommissioUj re^clraftccl the 
Amlamaii and Kicohar Hand Book, and produced it in very mucli its present 
form as the Andaman and Nicobar Manual. Otherwise tlio period of Colonel 
Cadell’s term of office was not marked by any noteworthy administrative or 
executive reform. 

In 1S90, however, towards the close of his Chief Comraissionership, 
the Settlement was visited by Sir Charles Lyall and Sir Alfred Lethbridge, who 
acting as a Commission, im'esligated the penal system of Port Blair, and as a 
result made certain rceonuueudations for its alteration. 

In their opinion the system had a great reformative ctTcct on the con- 
victs undovgoing it ; but they considered that the punishment entailed by trans- 
portation was not sufficiently severe to act as a deterrent to crime. In conse- 
quence of their reportr certain changes were instituted in the penal system. 
Every convict, on arrival in the Settlement, was to pass tlirough a period of 
detention under strict Jail discipline before passing in duo course into one of 
the ordinary Avorldug gangs. In other ways the discipline was made more strict 
and a more effective separation of the free and convict populations was insisted 
upon. Also tho numher of term convicts to bo sent to the Settlement was 
curtailed. 

This alteration in policy did not, however, come into effect till after 
Colonel Cadell’s retiremoiit. 

Colonel Cadell was relieved by Colonel Ilorsford in 1892. The latter 
held tho appointment for two years only, towards the end of which time ho was 
murderously assaulted and nearly killed by a convict. 

In 1891 Major Temple (now Colonel Sir Richard Temple) took over 
tho Chief Coinmissionership, 

The penal settlement had hy tliis time assumed the form in which we 
SCO it to-day. All suhsecpicnt increase has been in tho way of dovelopmont 
along natural lines, and any changes that have occurred, in organisation or admi- 
nistration, have been rendered necessary hy the growing requirements of the 
community. The carrying out of tho recommendations of the Lyall-Lctlibridge 
Commission has proved a lax on the resources of tho Settlement, and each 
Chief Commissioner in turn lias hccii faced with the problem of shortage of 
labom*, necessitating considerable economy and organisation, liy the introduc- 
tion of machinery and labour-saving appliances, in tho Avorkmg of the Settle- 
ment. These are matters of recent history, however, and Avould bo out of place 
in a note of this kind. 

In his dealings with tho Andamanese, Lieutenant-Colonel Sh Richard 
Temple pursued the generally conciliatory policy of his predecessors with excel- 
lent results. During the first five years of his Chief Commissionershij), that is to 
say, till 1899, the management of the Andamanese was in the hands of Mr. 
Portman. His interest in'thc race was of a very intiinato and personal nature, 
and he used every endeavour to foster friendly, relations with all tribes, and to 
fight against the causes which were rapidly exterminating the race. He estab- 
lished friendly relations with the Ongo tribe, in the north of Little Andaman, 
and at the time of his rotiremont the Tarawa tribe alone remained hostile. He 
prepared vocabularies of the different dialects of the Andamanese- language, and 
wrote an elaborate history of our relations with the aboriginals, besides carrying 
out much valuable anthropological and ethnological study of the I’ace. He 
retired from the service in 1899, and was relieved. in' the charge of- the 
Andamanese by Mr. E H‘. ,Man, who retained tho post till his reth'ement in 
1.901. He was succeeded by Mr. P; Vanx;. 

The hostile attitude of the Tarawa tribe, who occupied country oh thd 
outskirts of the Settlement, resulting in tho occasional murder by them of con- 
victs employed in , collecting jungle materials,, and o£ men .employed in. the 
Porest Department, necessitated the establishment, of poHce guards at outlying, 
stations, and forest camps, for their protection. .So great was the trouble cansedf 
by this tribe that, in 1902, Sir .Richard Temple decided to send a . small .expedi- 
tion, composed of police and friendly Andamanese, into their country: Mr. 
Vaux went in charge of the expedition, and was accompanied by Mr, Rogers, 
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Deputy Conservator of Porests, and Mr. Bonig, Assistant Harbour Master. An 
account of tbo expedition ia given in tlio last Census Report, and it will suflico 
Iicro to say that the monilwrs of the expedition nltcmptcd to achiovo their end 
without bloodshed ; their object being to capture alive, and bring into the Settle* 
ment, as many members of the bostilo tribe m they could sccuro, in order to 
Lave an opportunity of impressing them with our jjower, and also W'itli our 
friendly intentions towards them. In carrying out this plan tho leaders of tho 
expedition exposed themselves to very consiiicrablo risk, and as a result Mr, 
Vaux was fatally w’oundt^ by an arrow whilst in tbo act of rushing one of tho 
Jarawa encampments at night. 

Tho expedition into tho Jarawa country undertaken in 1002 had for a 
time an oxccUcnt cUcct on tho tribes ; but as time passed and tho matter was 
forgotten, they recommenced their malpractices^ until in 1910 tho nuisance had 
become so serious that another punitive expedition was organised. Details of 
this are given in another part of this rcjwrt, but it may bo mentioned here, that 
owing to tbo fact that tho expedition was much lai^cr, and consequently less 
mobile than tho last, it was in tho end able to achieve less. It remains to bo 
seen whether it will have tho samo salutary effect as tho lost. 

With all other tribes of tho Andamanese our relations wore, at tho time 
of the census, universally of a friendly nature. Up to the present year tho atti*., 
tudo of the Onges in tho south of Llttlo Andaman was uncertain ; but in the 
coiirso of tho operations undertaken in connection with tho present census, it 
has been proved that they have entirely abandoned their former suspicious 
attitude. 


The Nicohars, 

Lying as they do on tho ancient lino of trado between India and 
the Purther East, tbo existence of tbo Kicobars has been known to travellers 
sinco tho earliest times. There is ovidcnco that tho islands were known to 
Ptolemy, but tho ffrst authentic rcfercnco to them is in tho writings of tho 
Chinese Buddhist Monk I Tsing, who travoUed all over India and Tibet in tho 
7th century A.D. Tho Islands were well known to Marco Polo, and there are 
frequent references to them in the writings of travellers from tho 10th century, 
onwards. 

There has been sinco tho earliest times a considerable trade in cocoanuts, 
between the Nicobars and Burma and ludia on the one side, and with Penarig 
and the Straits Settlements on tho other. 

It is supposed that tho Islands were visited by missionaries as far back as 
the 17th century ; but it was not till 1756, when the Danes annexed the USTico* 
bars, and established a colony there, that the Islands became for tho first time 
involved in “ Welt Politik.” 

This Danish colony, which was a purely military one, and run on quite 
impossible lines, perished miserably after an existence of only 3 years, there be- 
ing at the end of that time only on© survivor. Tho Danes, however, continued 
to exercise a sort of vague control over the Islands and in 1768 permitted the 
Moravian Mission at Tranquebar tthe Herrenhuter) to establish a branch of 
their Mission in Nancowry Harbour. The Danish East India Company Jailed, 
however, to accord the necessary asastance and support to tho Mission, and by 
1787 it bad ceased to exist. 

After the abandonment of tbo missionaries by the Danish East Tndin. 
Company, but some years before the mission was actually closed, an attempt 
was made by a Dutch adventurer named William Boltz to found a colony at 
Nancowry ; the site selected by him being the same as that fixed on in later 
years for the establishment of a Penal Settlement by the Government of India. 

Boltz bad a charter from the Austrian Government, and hoisting the 
Austrian flag, formally annexed tho Islands in the name of Austria. Tie then 
proceeded to establish his colony. The Danish Government, though they had 
abandoned the unfortunate missionaries, still claimed a proprietary right in tho 
Islands, and the action of Boltz led to interpellations between Austria and. 
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Denmark j but before the matter coiiitl bo settled, tbe colony, like its Danish 
predecessor, had died a natural death. 

Thereafter in order to establish their claim to the islands, the Danes 
maintained a nominal guard in Kancowry Harbour. 

Several attempts wore made from tiino to time by Moravians and Jesuits 
to found missions in the Islands, but all failed. 

In ISIS, the Danes finally relinquished their hold on the Islands, remov- 
ing their guard, till then maintained at Nancowry, and in 1809 the British 
Government, •with the consent of the Danes, took formal possession of the 
islands ; this stop being necessary in order to put a stop to piracy, which was 
then prevalent in the Nicobars. 

The Islands have since been administered under the orders of the Govoru- 
mont of India. In 1869, a branch of the Port Blair Penal Settlement was 
established in jKTancowry Haboiu*, and piracy was finally suppressed. 

In 1881 an attempt was made to colonise the Nicobars w'th Chinese 
settlers from the Straits ; the attempt was, however, a failiure. 

The Penal Settlement was eventually withdrawn in 1888, and thereafter 
the Islands were administered from Port Blair. A Mission and Agency were 
established on Car Nicobar, and subsequently an Agency at Nancovnj. 
Small fees were levied from all ships trading in the islands, and resident 
traders were'required to take out licenses. Prequent visits were paid to the 
Islands by the station steamer from Port Blair. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Results of the Census. 

(a) —Settlement of Port Blair, 

I. — Bisfrib.ufion of JPoputafion. 

The. population gf the Settlement of Port Blair is distributed over the 
cleared area surrounding the harbour of that name. The extent of the country 
included Tyithin the area is roughly 3.3.0 square miles, and consists of arable 
land and pasture, interspersed -with patches, of forest land. 

Por administrative purposes the Settlement is divided by a line, 
running roughly north and south, into, two districts, the Eastern and the 
■Western. These districts are further sub-divided into sub-divisions. The head- 
quarter station of the Settlement is on a small island called Boss, in the mouth 
of the harbour, and here are concentrated the principal Government offices and 
the garrison of the Settlement. The remainder- of the official population is to 
be found at the district head-quarters at Aberdeen and Viper Island, or at the 
several sub -divisional head-quarters. 

The. police have, theii* head- quarters, at Aberdeen, but occupy 
stations and posts throughout the Settlement, for the maintenance of order 
and for the prosecution of their ordinary police duties. 

' The convict population may be generally divided under three heads, 
(1) those incarcerated in the jails at Aberdeen and South Point ; (2) the 
labouring convicts who are ' distributed in stations throughout both districts 
of the Settlement, where they are accommodated in barracks, and are employed 
on the mechanical and manual labom* necessary for the maintenance and 
development of the Settlement ; (3) the self-supporters, who, by service of at 
least 10 years with good conduct as labouring convicts, have earned the 
privilege of ticket-of -leave. These are located principally in villages on the 
Western District, where they cultivate land, or earn a livelihood by working 
at the craft of their caste, or "at any other they may have learned during their 
period as labouring convicts. 

Lastly, there is an ever-increasing free population,, consisting princi- 
pally of ex-convicts and their offspring to the third and fomth generation. 
These are to be found on the Eastern District, where they occupy villages, 
cultivate land, or carry on business or hand crafts in the same way as the self- 
supporter convicts on the Western District. 

' XT. — 3foppmont of FopniZcttiP^^r 

The following provisional totals were sent to. the. Census Commis- 
sioner in March 19 11, for the settlement of Port Blair. 


Total. 

Males. 

remales. 

16,318 

14.,107 

2, .211 


The totals arrived at after tabulation werer— 


Total. 

Hflles- 

Pemales. 

16,324, 

1-1,109 

2,215 


These totals, compared -svith the corrected totals of 1901, show an apparent 
increase of only 68, ' ’ ’ ‘ - . .. . 
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Gi< 


Tear. 

Total. 

Malta. 

Fca;alci. 



U,122 

2,134 



It, 100 

2,215 

Increase or decrease . 

+fi8 

—IS 

+ 81 


The movcmcut of tlio population in Port Blair is governed by so many 
purely arbitrary conditions, that tho question is not ono of gr^t interest. The 
principal factor governing tbo movement of tbo population is tbo fluctuation 
in tbo numbers of tbo convicts ; wLicU in turn is governed by tbo policy of 
tbo Government of India 'witb regard (o transportation. As a matter of fact 
tbo number of convicts bas apparently varied very little since 1901 ; but this 
is purely coincidence, as after the last census tbo numbers increased from 11,917 
in that year to 1-1,718 in 1900; after ivliicb, oiving to tbo cessation of the 
transportation of term convicts tbo numbers began to fall, till at tbo time of tbo 
census of 1911 they had been reduced to 11,897, or approximately tbo same 
number as at tbo last census. 

Prom the comparativo statemont given above, it would appear that 
tbo population is stationary. As a mattor of fact this is not tbo ease, adthougb 
the movement is very slight 

Por purposes of cstbnaling tbo true moroToent of tho population, it is 
better to compare tbo figures for this year witb tbo provisional total of 1901 ; 
tbo reason being that these provisional totals did not includo tho crow and 
passengers of tbo mail steamer, which arrived in harbour after their despatch. 
As tho mail steamer was not in tbo Andamans at tho time of tho present census, 
its inclusion in tho figures for tho last only confuses tbo issue. 



T^ala. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

I'covhioaal totals, 1001 

10,100 

14,003 

2,Q9S 

Final totals, 1011 . . . 

16,324 

14,109 

2,215 
+ 117 

increase or decrease . . . i 

+ 213 

+ 101 


Prom this it will be scon that tbero has been on actual incrcaso of 
218 since 1911. 

As stated above, the figures for tho convict population aro more or 
less stationary, and tho source of increase will have to bo sought elsewhere. 

Tho elements of which the population of Port Blair (exclusive of the 
convicts) is built up may be shortly stated as 

(1) Tho civil official population. 

(2) The two mibtary detachments. 

(3) The military police battalion. 

(4) The unoflicial free and ex-convict settlers. 

In the last decade there has been a small but inconsiderable increase in 
the numbers of the civil official population. The military have decreased from 
611 to 354 ; but on the other hand the police have increased from 632 to 699. 
In other words a decrease of 167 in the military bas been more or less 
balanced by an increase of 167 in tho police. It follows therefore that there is 
an increase of about 200 in tho non-officiai free population of the Settlement. 
Thj fl increase is principally attributable to the natural growth of a healthy 
community, but is also, no doubt, to a certain extent the result of recent 
legislation, which tends to induce released convicts to settle in the Andamans 
instep of returning to India on release. 
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III. — Birthplace. 

As compared with a proviace, or district, in India, the proportion 
of those horn within the Settlement of Port Blair to those born beyond its 
confines is very small indeed. This, however, is easily understood when it is 
borne in mind that those born in the Settlement reprsent, with very few 
exceptions, the children of convicts and ex-convicts who have settled in the 
islands, and are of course a very small proportion of the total population. 

A comparison of the figures for the locally born with the correspoud- 
ing figures for the last census are of some slight interest, as indicating 
the growth of the pinely local population, which, if the Settlement continues 
to exist long enough, will possibly some day develop into a more or less distinct 
race having a language and characteristics differing in a certain degree from 
any one of the many races from which it has sprung. Por the present, however, 
the race is neither of sufficient importance nor ethnological interest to merit 
more than a passing allusion. 

As regarfls those born outside the confines of the Settlement, little of 
interest can he noted. The vast majority are convicts : but the figures for the 
free not having been separated from the convict, nothing can be deduced from 
them. It may be mentioned, however, that those horn outside Port Blair 
include the police and native infantry detachments ; and those born outside 
India include, besides officers and subordinates of the Settlement, the men of 
the British infantry detachment. 

IV. — Jteligion. 

"With regard to religion, which in other parts of India is, from a 
scientific point of view, a subject of such absorbing interest, veiy little of value 
can be gathered from the data furnished by the census of Port Blair. 

Nearly every religion is here represented ; but so far as the convict 
population is concerned, although no man’s religious beliefs are in any way iiiter- 
•fered with, and although the principal feast days of the predominating religions 
are recognised, and duly notified as holidays for the individuals professing those 
leligions, it is for disciplinary reasons impossible to permit their outward obser- 
vance on those occasions, or the participation in religious feasts, festivals or 
processions ; and further, the erection of places of worship on the part of convicts 
is forbidden. There is consequently little to heep religion before the publics 
eye, and it is not so much in evidence as it is in a free community. There is 
further a tendency on the part of lesser religions to merge themselves in the 
greater, in order to participate in the advantages accruing to the followers of 
the more important religions. 

As regards the free population, with the excejition of certain lesser 
restrictions, rendered imperative by the necessity for the maintenance of disci- 
pline, all are at liberty to practice the observances of their several religions 
without let or hinderance. 

Hmdns. — As is to be expected Hinduism is the most numerously 
represented religion in the Settlement, 9,483 persons or 677 per mille of the 
population being returned as Hindus a number of these belongiugo to the 
degraded castes. Hindus are found in all sections of the community ; among 
the officials and free settlers ; in the Native Infantry Hetatchment, and the 
Military Police Battalion ; as well as among the convicts. 

The outward forms of their religion are observed strictly by many 
Hindus in the Settlement ; and the Military Police have erected a Thakiirhari 
in their lines ; but generally speaking Hinduism is not very much in evidence 
in Port Blair. 

Maliomedans. — After the Hindus the Mahomedans are most nume- 
rously represented, being in the proportion of 270 per mille, and like the Hindus 
are represented in every section of the community. 

K 
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Haliomalaiiism is perhaps wore Openly practiced in Port Blair tlian 
Hinduism ; but there arc onlv Uro mos<jucs in tlio Settlement, one in the police 
lines, the other erected hy public Buhsenpiion in Aberdeen Bazar. 

Jiuddhisii represent Oi per millo of the ^pulation. These are prac- 
tically ail convicts and of courso Jiavo no religious buildings or establishments. 

OhriaiiauB are 28 per inillc of the population, and are found princi- 
pally amojig ^0 officials of tlio Settlement and the Garrison, though there are 
a fair number of Indian Christians, mostly Roman Catholics, among tlio free and 
convict populations. 

Tho Ch\itch of England and tUo'Roman Catholic Church are most 
numerously represented ; but individual adberen fa of nearly every denomina- 
tion of the Christian religion are to bo found in Port Blair. 

Thcro is a Church and a resident Chaplain of tbo Church of England. 

There is also a Roman CathoHo Chapel, but no resident Priest; how- 
ever, tho Settlement, being in tho Rangoon Dioceso, is frcq[ucntly visited from 
there. ^ 

Sihlia . — These represent 27 per millc of tbo population, and are mostly 
members of the Police Porco and Native Infantry Detachment. 

The Sihh memhers of thoPoUco Force have built for themselves in 
their lines, and maintain at their own cost, a temple for tlio practice of their 
religion. 

Othc)' Aryas,*AnuMi8ts, and Jews represent only a fraction 

over 2 per millc of tho total population, and do not merit special remark. ^ 


r.—Jfre. 

Less than one-fourth of tho population of Port Blair is permanently 
settled there. The larger section of tlio community consists of persons who oomo 
to tho Sottlcmont as adults, and remain in it for tho longer or shorter period 
according to tho individual circumstances of each, llio ago figures haye 
therefore no scientific value, and nothing is to bo gained hy them consideration* 

ri.^Sex. 

The figures for Port Dlairon this subject throw no useful h’ght on the 

$ iestion of the normal proportion of tho sexes. The unnatural conditions in 
e proportion of the sexes is tbo result of purely artificial circumstances, and 
the results are of no interest from a scientific point of view. Among tho convict 
population, the proportion of males to females is roughly 18 to 1 ; a proportion 
which would be sufficient to vitiate the figures of a very much larger commu- 
nity than that of Port Blair. 

There is, however, in Port Blair, a comparatively small free popula- 
tion, whose women live under conditions somewhat diffierent to those generally 
found throughout India, and here few of the infl.ueuoe8 are at work which are 
held, elsewhere, to influence tho proportion of tho sexes. Female infanticide 
is of course unknown ; in fact, owing to tho general shortage of women, female 
children have a higher marbetablo value than male, and are equally, if not 
more, desired. The breaKing do^vn of caste has greatly extended tho 
liberty of women, so that tho “ purda ^tem ” has almost disappeared, and the 
remarriage of widows is tolemted. Women, moreover, are nowhere subjected 
to hard physical labour, and their status generally is better than in the corres- 
ponding class in India. 

Under these circumstances, it might bo supposed that females would 
preponderate. This, however, is not found to bo the case. In order to arrive 
at some sort of idea of the propoi'tion of males to females among the local born 
population, I directed each enumerator of a free village to submit with his 
schedules a statement giving the numbers of children and adults, of both 
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r/zr.— 

The question of education in Port Plair, where tho population consists 
principally of adults, and where thoro is only o small locally horn population, 
although one of vital importance locally, is not of great interest from tho jwlnt 
of view of tho Census. For tho samo reasons the flgurcs of Table VIII for 
Port Blair aro apt to ho inislea<ling, in that they aro no test of tho spread of 
education in tho Settlement as the result of educational facilities provided. 
It is moreover useless to compare the ligurcs with those of tho last census, as 
Sir Richard Tomplo points out in his re^rfc on tho Census of 1901 that tho 
figures in his Education Tables are unreliable. 

Of the population of Port Blair, rather more tlian 70 percent, are con- 
victs, for whom no educational facilities are provided ; but it is tho proportion 
of literates in tins largo majority ivhich is tho principal factor in determining 
the proportion in tho population ns a whole. For this reason, the degree of 
literacy in tho Salticment as a whole is only in a very minor degree affected 
by tho local facilities for education. 

In the whole Settlement the proportion of literates W’orks out at 223 
per millc, which is comparatively speaking high. 

Tho reasons for this high pcrccntago of literacy in tho population, 
viewed as a whole, are : — 

(1) Tho population consists principally of adults; tho number of 
very young cliildrcn, who cannot in tho nature of things he 
literate, being small. 

(2) Males, among whom the proportion of literates is always greater 
than among females, prudominato over the other sex in the pro- 
portion of about 18 to 1. 

(3) Tho proportion of officials in tho Settlement is higher than in an 
ordiuary District in India. 

(4) Education is probably cheaper, and tlio schools more evenly dis- 
tributed, than is tho ease in many parts of India. 

Degree of literacy among the cowcjWs.— T ho figures for tho free and 
convict populations not having been taken out separately at tho time of the 
census, it is not possible to giro deffnito figures for either community separately. 
Tho proportion of literates in the whole Settlement being high, it may bo safely 
assumed that the proportion among convicts is fairly high. This we know in 
other ways to bo case, 

. For local reasons it is recorded of each convict who arrives in the 
Settlement whether he is literate or not, and a return containing tho informa- 
tion collected is published each year in the Annual Report of the Administra- 
tion. This return for tho oflBciaJ year 1910-11 gives tho following results ; ^ 


Total Jlo. of eooTict, , 

«eat from India sod i 

Burma. I 

1 

1 Literate. 

1 to read 1 

•lul KTltfl B 1 

1 httle. 1 

lUitento, 

Total 

M. 


Total. j 

n. 

F 1 

Total. 

1 M. 

F. j 

i Total. 

-1 

r. 

776 ' 

720 

56 j 

163 

' 

1 1621 

1 

29 

! 1 

29 1 


681 

629 

55 


From this it will be seen that, in the year in question, the proportion 
of fully literate convicts who arrived in the Settlement was 21 per cent. 

This comparatively high of literacy among the convicts who 

come to tho Settlement is principaUy due to the presence among them 
of a certain proportion of Burmans, who are mostly literate in their own 
vernacular. 
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The degree of literacy among the conyicts, as a whole, is probably 
higher than among the new arrivals alone, as literate convicts are in great 
demand in the offices of the Settlement for employment as writers and munshis, 
or as godown keepers, or in other posts Avhere a knowledge of reading and 
writing is essential, 'the demand for literate convicts being always greater 
than the supply, and such posts being exempt from hard manual labour, and 
therefore much sought after, there is no doubt that a certain nrunber ol 
convicts learn to read and write after they come to the Settlement, in order to 
qualify for them. 

Degree of literacy among the free ‘population .— regards the free 
population also, as state.i above, exact ngures with regard to literacy cannot he 
given ; but there is no doubt that among tlie rising generation at any rate, a 
knowledge of reading and writing is faiidy common. 

Vernacular schools are provided by Government throughout the 
Settlement, at two of which instruction in English is also given. The atten- 
dance at these schools is compulsory in the case of the children of convicts, 
between certain ages ; moreover education in the Settlement is so cheap, and 
its advantages are so well understood, that a large proportion of the free and 
ex-convict settlers avail themselves of the facilities offered, and send their 
children to school. Some idea of the proportion of literates among the coming 
generation may he gathered from a perusal of the tables for ages 10 — 19, which 
refer almost exclusively to the locally horn free population. If we exclude girls 
we will find that about 32 per cent are literate ; or in other words that 
between the ages of 10 and 19, one male in every three is literate. 

In Port Blair, as in other parts of India, the general effect of educa- 
tion on the free population has been to produce a large and ever growing class 
who look down upon manual labour ; but for a proportion of whom only can 
posts be provided, either under Government or in the other offices of the 
Settlement. 

English Education . — As regards those who are shown in the tables 
as being literate in English, these include the official population, the men of the 
British Infantry Detachment, and the English-speaking convicts as well as 
those of the locally born population who are literate in English. The figures 
for the different communities being inseparable, there is not much object in 
considering them at any length. 


IX. — Language. 

In Port Blair can be found represented nearly every tongue and 
dialect in India ; but, broadly speaking, Urdu is the vernacular language of 
the Settlement. It is in Urdu that the daily reports and vernacular returns 
are written by the munshis throughout the Settlement j it is the *' lingua 
franca ” which all convicts, even those from Burma and Southern India, 
learn to speak ; it is taught in the vernacular classes of the Local Government 
schools ; and it is the universal language of the local born youth, whatever his 
parentage may be. 

Sir E/ichard Temple, in the last Census Report, described the language 
as, “hybrid Urdu, filled with local terms, partly derived from English, 
partly from Urdu, and partly specialized adaptations of all sorts of words 
to local requirements and circumstances.” 

As a matter of fact the words and terms used, which would be un- 
recognizable to the ordinary Urdu scholar, are not very nxmierous, and broadly 
spealcing the language is imdoubtedly Urdu. 


X. — Infirmities. 

The total number of afflicted persons in the Settlement of Port Blair 
is 237, or l-i-5 per mille of the total poimlation. 
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Considered separately the figuros are : -* 


In =ano 

17t 

.. lO’C per inDlo. 

Deaf mutes 

IS 

... 0 S millo. 

liliud 

r 

Oapcrmiilo. 

Lepers 

43 

>.« 2 0 per mille. 

Total aQIictcJ 

S37 

ll’S itcrniille. 


Tlio circumstances ofTecting tlio compo'jition of <ho populatioa of a 
Penal Scttlcmont aro bo entirely different from those found elsewhere, iliat it 
is waste of time to coraparo tho proportion of afllictcd in Port 131air with that 
cound in a healthy community in India. 

In considering tho figures for tho Settlement, it must ho homo in 
mind that tho great majority of persons rotnmed there are adults, that they 
camo to tho Settlement as adults, and that of these, tho majority remain there 
only for a longer or shorter period. It is only a small minority who aro 
permanently settled there for life. It is aJso extremely improbablo that any 
indiridual who camo to tho Settlement was at tho time ot arrival suffering 
from any of tho infirmities hero dealt with. 

Insane . — In tho caso of a population composed principally of 
criminals, a high proportion of insane persons is to bo looked for ; but it must 
bo romemhered that convicts are always under close obscn'ation, and that any 
tondeucy to insanity is at onco brought to notice, and the individual placed 
under medical observation. It therefore follows that a certain numoer of 
insane persona among tho convicts aro rct\irncd as such, who would, in their 
own homes, bo returned as sano. 

Convicts aro subjected to a very searching medical examination in 
India before being passed for traas[)ortatioD, so that it is certain that none 
woro actually insano at the time of arrival in tho Settlement. This fact alono 
makes it impossible to compare tho insanity figures with those of any other 
community. 

lYhat further tends to vitiate tho proportion of sano to insano among 
the convicts themselves, is tho fact that men passed as insano are not subject 
to tho same rules with regard to release, at tlio end of tho prescribed period 
of transportation, as other convicts ; and tho majority Remain permanently in 
the lunatic ward at Port Blair. In the caso of tho women, on tho other hand, 
an individual developing insanity is at. onco returned to an Indian Asylum. 

The quesition of insanity among convicts has been dealt with in a 
paper written by Major -lyoolloy, I.M.S., Senior Medical OlScer, Port Blair, 
wmch appears as Appendix A to this report. 

Insanity being an hereditary disease, one would naturally expect to 
find tho taint reproduced in tho Settlement in tho succeeding generations. 
This does not however appear to be the cose, in any marked degree at any rate. 
A comparison of the figures of Insane persons returned at tho census, with the 
statistics of the convict lunatic ward of the same period, shows that, of those 
returned as insane in tho census schedules, not more than two or three were 
locally horn, i e., the offspring of convict parents. It is possible that there may 
have been others in the Settlement^ who though, mentally unsound were not 
sufficiently so in the opinion of the enumerators to bo returned as insano; but 
in any case the number is small. The probable explanation of this is, that the 
majority of convicts who develop insanity after trau'sportation do so as a rule 
within two or three years of coming to tho Settlement. JVo male convict is 
allowed to become a self-su 2 )porter till he has completed at least 10 years, with 
good conduct, in the Settlement, and the majority of self-supporters do not 
marry till some years later, and then have to be first passed as physically fit 
for marriage. The same applies in tho case of the women, except that the 
probationary peiiod is shorter. Still, in tho case of both sexes the chances 
of individuals with latent insanity being permitted to marry arc very remote. 

, Deaf-mutes — The returns for Fort Biair in fable ^11, show 13 deaf- 
mutes in the Settlement ; a proportion Of 0’8 per mille. Analysis of those 
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figures makes it fairly obvious that the iustructions issued to enumerators as to 
irbat coustitutes a deaf-mute were not clearly understood. 

It is inconceivable that any adult person afflicted with deaf-mutism 
could be sent to the Settlement in any capacity whatsoever. It is fairly certain 
therefore that every deaf-mute in the Settlement has been born there. The 
Settlement had only been in existence 63 years at the time of the census, and 
for the first few years after its oj)ening, convicts were not allowed to marry ; 
yet we find that 6 out of the 13 deaf-mutes retiumed are between the ages of 
50-61. It is I think fairly obvious that ordinary deafness has been returned 
as deaf-mutism. So far as I am aware there is only one authenticated case of 
deaf-mutism in the Settlement. 

Blind. — The.figiu’es for blindness need no special remark. 

Lepvosy . — The leprosy returns show 43 cases in Port Blair, or an 
average of 2’6 per mille in the whole Settlement. 

As a matter of fact, all the lepers in Port Blair are convicts, so that 
the proportion ought, strictly speaking, to be worked out on the convict popula- 
tion only, which would give a proportion of 3‘6 per miUe. 

Sir Bichard Temple in his report on the last census points out that, for 
social reasons, lepers are liable to commit serious crimes. As stated before, 
convicts are subjected to strict medical examination before being passed for 
transportation, and it is therefore fairly certain that no convict in the Settle- 
ment had the disease in an active form, or was, in other words, a leper at the 
time he committed the crime for which he is now undergoing transportation. 
At the same time, both crime and leprosy being in a sense hereditary diseases 
it may be^ argued, from the fact that a comparatively large percentage of 
criminals develop leprosy, that the offspring of lepers are more liable to 
commit serious crimes than the offspring of healthy parents. 

It should be noted that convicts being imder close supervision, 
.cases of leprosy are detected in the earliest stages, and sufferers thereafter 
strictly segregated, and the disease is less likely to spread in the Settlement by 
contagion than in other parts of India. It may therefore, I think, be taken 
for granted that the majority of the lepers in Port Blair are so by heredity. 

XI.— Caste. 

To the student of Ethnology, there is not much of interest to be 
learnt from the caste tables of the Port Blair Census ; but a question of some, 
(if only local) interest, is that of the future of caste among the ever-increasing, 
locally born free population of the Settlement. 

In this community one sees progressing a gradual disintegration of 
the caste system among Hindus. Whether from this process, which may be 
seen in progress, anything can be argued with regard to the future of the caste 
system in India as a whole, is doubtful. The conditions and circumstances 
prevailing in Port Blair, and which are gradually tending to nullify the ex- 
clusiveness of caste, are so different from those which are working to alter, and 
in a sense develop, the system in India, that it is hardly to be expected the 
result will be the same in both places. 

The penal system of Port Blair, whilst recognizing caste among the 
convicts and legislating for a continuance of the same after transportation, is 
bound in the long run to have a deadening effect on its exclusiveness. Although 
the system allows for the employment of Brahmins, and others of high castes as 
cooks and watermen, and of men of the lowest castes on the more degrading 
occupations, there is a probationary period through which all must pass, when 
men of all castes and creeds must labom*, side by side, on some form of manual 
labour. 

The Hindu clings to his caste throughout the period of transportation ; 
but a penal system, which for disciplinary purposes aims at the separation of 
individuals of the same race or nationality, and to a lesser degree of the same 
caste, though it may recognize, cannot foster the idea of caste. It is true that 
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a good many of tlio men of tho highest castes aro to bo found in or about tlio 
kitchens or bhandams of the Settlement; hut beyond this all are more or Ic^ 
eltoctually distributed, so that individuals aro in many cases forced to associalo 
and form friendahijis with men they would not willingly assoebto with in their 
own country. 

Tlio same dcadoning and levelling jiroccss continues after tlio connet 
has passed tlwough tho probationary period and become a self-supporter or 
tickct-of-Icave. A convict is sometimes permitted to support himself by 
following IiLs hereditary calling, if Ihero is an opening for mm; but in tlio 
majority of eases ho'is expected to begin Hfo again ns a cultivator. In tho 
villages as in tho working gangs no centralization of races or castes is permitted, 
and all aro on a more or less equal footing. Anything in tho nature of caste 
Government is unknown and caste has, therefore, no iuflucnco on public 
opinion in tho way of ruling what is and nhat is not permissible. There arc# 
moreover, no religious institutions to foster Ideas of this kind. 

Tho children of all convicts ato educated together in tho Govern- 
meut school-^, and tho question of casto does not enter very largely into their 
every day lives. 

In tho course of time, Iho convict obtains his release, and if bo 'has 
lost touch witli his nativo country, be frequently settles with bis family in 
Port Blair, and it is tlicsc cx-convicts, with their offspring to tho tliinl and fourth 
generation, that to-day forma tho free population of tho Eastern District 
Hero \YQ find tho samo couditioas provaiUng as in tho convict villages on tho 
Western District ; that is, complete absence of casto paneftayaU or any form of 
caste government, and as a couscqucnco a coraplcto absence of public opinion 
as a check on tlic actions of individuals. Casto is in fact relegated to tbo 
background, and although occarionally brought into prominence in tho civil or 
crimmal courts of tho Settlement, has really very little infiuonco on tho liros 
or actions of tho majority of the local born population. 

Public opinion being as it were non-existent, there is nothing to pre- 
vent individuals from contravening tho customs of Hindu law, and this thoy 
frequently do. lien and women of widely separated castes contract marriages 
with impunity ; husbands divorco their udvos in imitation of tho ilohametlaus ; 
divorced women and wido»rs remarry, ond the marital relations among tho 
Hindis generally aro chaotic. 

So difiicult has this rendered tho work of the local courts of civil judica- 
ture, that the Local Governmont has Iwjcn forced to legislate on tho subject, in 
order to make cleat what is and what is not a legal marriage. 

Many of the older and more enlightened Hindus deplore tbo existing 
state of affairs ; but in Uio absence of all form of internal casto government, 
and with public opinion in fcbe stato it is, there is no means of dealing ivith 
offenders. 

Caste has, in fact, ceased to a great extent to have any influence 
among the younger geueratiou of the local born of Fort Blair. 

Nothing exemplifies this more dearly than the fact that there aro 
young men calling themselves Hindus who are unable to give tho name of tho 
caste to which they claim to belong, 

XlJ.^Occupatloi^. 

The only remarkable feature of the occupation tables for Port Blair 
is the comparatively small number of persons employed on manual labour, t.e., 
as agriculturalists, artificers, mechanics or on the ordinary band-crafts of an 
Indian village. 

As stated in chapter VIII, the great facilities for education in the 
Settlement has produced a large and ever-increasing class, who look down upon, 
manual labour as a means of alining a livelihood. Numerous attempts have 
been made, from time to time, to induce the local free population of tiie younger 
generation to take to agriculture, or to learn engineering, or one of the trades 
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OT hand-crafts, by which a living c&n be made in the Settlement. Faeilities are 
offered to enable youths to learn fitting, or engineering, as anprentices in'the 
Government Workshops ; and a technical school was started in connection with 
the Principal Government School, All these attempts have so far failed in 
their object, and most of the agriculture is still in the hands of tKe self- 
supporter convicts, and nearly all the building and engineering work is done 
by convicts of the Public Works Department and Settlement Workshops. 
Practically all the cooly labour is also convict. These facts are not apparent 
in table XV, where all convicts are shonm under heading XII as “ unproductive.” 
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(b)r-Th<i AiiUamanese. 

I. — Diatrlbvtlon of JPojttilation* 

• The aboriginal population o£ tho Audamana is divided into 12 tribes. 
Theso tribes aro distributed, more or less, over the ^vbolc group of Islands ; each 
tribe having been, bo far as wo know, always restricted to a certain more or less 
well-defined tribal area. That tlio race must Ixavo been distributed in this way 
from tlio most romoto times, is clear from tho condition in which tijcy wero 
found at the time of the occujvxtionof tho islands by tho Uritish ; the dilTcrcnccs 
in dialect, custom, and physical appearance among tribes pointing to an almost 
complcto isolation, which in such a restricted area can only bo accounted for on 
tho assumption that each tribo has confined its wanderings to a certain tract of 
country, uithin which it has come little in contact with individuals of other 
tribes. It is impossible now to say definitely whether the location of tribes, 
according to geographical areas, had boon undergoing alteration, or modifica* 
tion, prior to our occupation of tho islands, or how soon it commenced thereafter. 
Our knowledge of tho raco nos at first and for many years so slight, and the 
alteration in distribution us a result of our occupation began so soon to tako 
effect, that its extent cannot now bo gauged, nor is it known what tho cxoct 
disposition of tho tribes \ras at tho time of our advent. 

From tlio records to hand of tho daaHngs of Blair and Coicbrooko 
with tbo aboriginals, at the end of the 18th century, it is clear that at that time 
tho Jarawa tri^ occupied a largo part of the country now taken up by tho 
Settlement. This is further corroborated by tho Andamanese themselves, who 
affirm that tho old kitchen midduns still to bo seen on tbo shores of tbo harbour 
aro ihoso of old Jarawa encampments. It has moroovor been argued that the 
hostile attitude which tho Jarairos have maintained towards us from the first, 
is attributable to tho fact, that ic was in their country that tho Settiement was 
first established. Bo that as it may, tho fact remains that iho distribution of 
the tribes since 16o8 has altered, and that a gradual modification of boundaries 
is still taking place. 

The following aro tho principal influences which have caused, and are 
atill causing, tho rcdistributiou of tho raco:— 

(1) Tho establishment of tho Settlement in tho South Andaman, and 
tho consequent appropriation of a largo part of that island, 
formerly occupied by tno Andamanese. 

(2) Tho virtual disappearanoo of certain tribes. 

(3) Tho employmeat of a largo part of the friendly section of the raco 
during tho north-east monsoon, on the colleotion of trepang, 
shell, etc., for the benefit of tho Andaman Homes. 

For this purpose standing camps are established, and maintained at 
certain points on tho coasts, at or in tho neighbourhood of which most of the 
Andamanese congregate during those months. It is truo that 'this influences 
the distribution during a part of tbo year only, and that during tbo south-west 
" monsoon, when the camps are closed, tho tribes of tho Yorewa group at any rate 
return more or less to their tribal areas ; but there is no doubt that it is a factor 
influencing the question of distribution. 

Tho above forces have resulted, first in tho gradual displacement of 
the Jarawa tribe from the country surrounding tbe harbour of Port Blair, and 
their removal to a position to the north-west of, and bordering on, the ^ttle» 
ment. 

The second has resulted in the <K)ncentration of the few remaining 
members of tbe Bea Kol and Juwai tribes, and a part of the Balawa and 
Bojigyab, in the permanent home of the Andamanese Department. 

Tho last is tending gr^ually to abolish the whole idea of separate 
tribal areas, so far as tbe friendly tribes aro concerned. 
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The above forces affect directly only the tribes on Great Andaman. 
The Onges on Little Andaman, and the section of the Tarawa tribe on North 
Sentinel Islands still remain in occupation of their ancient tribal areas to the 
exclusion of others. 

The general distribution of the tribes at the present time may he said 
to be, in theory,, the same as that defined with the aid of a map by Sir Richard 
Temple in the last Census Report. With the exception of the disappearance of 
Jarawas from Rutland Island, what changes and alterations in distribution have 
taken place during the last decade are largely the result of a reduction o£ their 
numbers, and a general tendency, among the friendly tribes, to mix more freely, 
which changes cannot he definitely indicated through the medium of a map or 
diagram. . 


II. — Movement of Population. 

In taking the census of the Aboriginal population of the Andamans, 
different methods were adopted with different sections of the race — 

(1) Among the friendly tribes comprised in the Yerewa and Bojign- 

giji groups, the numbers were arrived at by direct enumeration, 
and can be compared with the figures of the last census, which 
were arrived at in much the same way. 

(2) In the case of the Onge tribe, the figures were arrived at partly 

by direct enumeration, and partly by estimate. 

" . (3) Bor the Tarawa tribe estimate alone was resorted to. 

In discussing the question of the movement of the population, the three 
sections above mentioned will be dealt with separately. 

Friendly tribes of the Yerewa and Bojigngiji Grotips — ^For the ready 
comprehension of the figures dealt with under this section, I have prepared a 
diagram showing the comparative strength of each tribe at the last, and the 
present census ; and a table showing the increase or decrease during the last 
decade. As regards the question of how far these figures may be depended upon 
for gauging the actual movement of the poprdation, I may say that I have 
every reason for believing that, taken as a whole, the figures of the last census 
are as correct, for this section of the race, as those of the present one ; and that 
both are as nearly coraect as is possible in the case of a non-synchronous census, 
taken in the circumstances described. In any case, they are unquestionably 
sufficiently near the exact figures to give a correct idea of the movement of the 
population. 

The only reasons I have for questioning the correctness of ilr. Man’s 
figures, is that at the time of the last census very little was known of the Tabo 
tribe, the separate existence of which was then discovered for the first time. 
Individuals of the tribe had been well known before this, but they had always 
been looked upon as Yeres, and had not been recognized as belonging to a 
separate tribe. That they are a separate tribe there is no doubt, but it is also 
clear that they are in some way very closely connected with the Yere tribe. 
■When taking the census in Stewart Sound last Tanuary, a number of Tabos 
were returned by our Andamanese interpreters as Yeres. It was not till we 
enquired the reason for the absence of Tabo that the mistake became apparent, 
and our attention was directed to a party of men and women who it is true 
were seated separate from the rest, but had been, as before stated, returned as 
Yeres. We -were now told that they were Tabos, and we were unable to elicit 
any reasonable explanation as to why they had been returned as Yeres in the , 
first instance. We thought that a possible explanation might be, that the 
Eremtaga {i.e., inland) section ^of the Yere tribe were called Tabo ; but on en- 
quiring, we found that this was not so, as several men who were undoubtedly 
Yeres, admitted that they were Eremtagas. What the actual connection is 
• between the tribes I am unable to say, but the fact remains that the two are . 
more or less closely associated, and in the camps visited by us in the interior, 
Yeres and Tabos were found living together. It is conceivable therefore that at 
the last census’a certain number of the Tabo were returned as Yeres, and the 
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nuinljers of tlio Tabo undcrestiinatoJ, Mliicli will cxidain. Ibo apparent anomaly 
of au incrcaso in tbo T«l>o aloiio o£aU llio tribes of tin* G;reat ^indaman. 

In studying the tables, tiio firs.t thing to striko one is the insignificant 
numbers of tho tribo composing the IJojigngiji group, as coinpared uith ilio 
Ycreua. Also the ^c^y much higher percentage of decroas<} in the former ^ 
compared uith tlio latter. In tho Yercua group, tho percentage of deerca'^o is 
sboun to bo 17 per cout. whereas in Uio Bi>j}giigiji group it is as high as 50 per 
cent. 

A perusal of tlio literature in connection with tlio AndamanCM? race, 
shows that thcro was not always this disparity ; in. fact it is probable tliat, if 
anything, tho tribes in the south were originally more numerous than those in 
tho north. Tho Bea tribe, which thou occupied a part of tho country now 
cleared by tho Settlement, as well sa the country to tho north of it, and lyith 
whom friendly relations were drat established, was at one time tho most power* 
ful and numerous tribe, numberiug it was believed between 500 and 1,000. 

It was with tbo Boiigngiji group as a, whole, that Corbyn and 
Horofray first established frienuly relations, and from tbeir gcograjihical posi- 
tion it follows that they hare since then been more closely in touch with civili- 
zation, than the tribes whoso country is at a distanco from tho' Settlement. It 
was not till about 15 years after tbo establishment of the Settlement that any 
attempt was even made to bring the tribes in tho north under tho influcnco of 
the Andaman Ilomes. Generally speaking, therefore, it would appear that tho 
decline in tho numbers of a tribo is in direct ratio to its degree of contact with 
ciyilizatiou. 

That tho effects of civilization on tho Andamancso wero harmful, was 
to a cortain extent recognized by ZTomfray as early as 1800, in wliich year ho 
established a Home at Port ilouat, and was himself living, in tho vicinity. 
Ho remarked then on tbo extraordinarily high infant mortality among tho child- 
ren born in tbo Home. In his report ho notes iliat In thruu muuilu thcro had 
been fifteen births at tho Horae, and that not ono binglo.child had survived. 
Ho recognized that this was wholly unnatural, and that it was probably duo to 
tho, to them, extraordinary conditions undcr.which tho women were Jiying at 
the time. This piece of evidence is of interest, not only as showing how quipkly 
the effects of unnatural surroundings began to affect tho vitality of tho raco ; 
but also in pronng that tbo birth rate was at tho time incomparably higher 
than it is now. That it was clearly recognized that civilization had a harmful 
effect on tho vitality of Andamanese infants, is proved, by an. order issued by- 
Portman, some years later, when in charge of the Homes, directing that .preg- 
nant women bo sent away from tho Homes to give birth to their children under 
more natural conditions in tho jungles, where, ho maintained, the infants had a, 
better chance of surviving. 

The effects of civilization in causing infant mortality is not, however, 
the only cause of the decrease in. tho race. In fact, it i? probable that the 
majority of the Andamanese are now inured to luxury, and it has not the same 
disastrous effect on, children born under its influence. 

One of the principal causes cf the gradual disappearance of tho race .is 
sterility. It is probable that the Andamanese were at no time very prolific. 
There was probably always a tendency to infertility, as a preventive to over- 
population, and this natural tendency has been enhanced by the introduction of 
syphilis, tiff it amounts to actual stcnlity. ‘ 

Syphilis was first discovered among tho Andamanese inl876, and is 
supposed to have been introduced by a convict employed in. the Homes. As 
described elsewhere, attempts were made to localize the disease, but it bad got 
a firmer hold than was at first suspected, and as iras to he anticipated in tho 
case of a race like the Andaman^e, who are ignorant and careless of consequen- 
ces, and among whom the sexual relations before marriage are unrestricted, it 
spread rapidly, principally among tbo Bpjigngiji group, but also to the tribes in 
the north.' The result is apparent^ and tho small number of children,, 
particularly of infants, among tho tribes here dealt with is, I think, proof that ^ 
sterility is more or less universal. ' 
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The enormous reduction in the nirmhers of the Andamanese since , the 
time of our first occupying the islands, cannot however he attributed to gradual 
decline. It is primarily due to the introduction of epidemics, principally measles. 

This disease first broke out in the Settlement^ in 1877, and as described 
elsewhere, spread to the Andamanese, causing incalculable damage. It is 
impossible of course to arrive a^i any exact estimate of the damage done, hut it 
has been stated that at least half the race perished from this cause. 

Another factor contributing to the decline of the race, is the high 
mortality among adults, due partly to the unfortunate effects of civilization, 
but principally to the introduction of contagious and hereditary diseases, as 
syphilis and pulmonary complaints. \ 

I append herewith a table showing the admissions, and deaths, from 
different causes which took place among the Andamanese in the Haddo hospital 
during the past three years. 


Bisoaaca for wbicli adniHted. 

1008. 

1909. 

1910. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Dysentery . 



5 


2 




Malaria . 



52 


61 

... 

iis 


Secondary syphilis 



17 

1 

17 


8 


Rheumatism . 


* 

12 


5 


9 


Bronchitis 


♦ 

12 

♦ » • 

16 


22 


Pneumonia 


• 

9 

7 

6 

2 

11 

2 

Tubercular phthisis 



5 

6 

8 

6 

3 

3 

Pleurisv 


« 



1 

1 

3 


Euteritis 



* • • 


1 

* 

• • • 

2 


Wounds 



8 

1 

2 

» • • 

8 


Other causes . 



15 

... 

13 

• • • 

21 

1 


Total 


130 

14 

182 

9 

200 

6 


In considering these figures, it must be remembered that they do not 
represent the sick, or death rate, of eveU that section of the race with which we 
are now concerned. In fact it is impossible to say to what proportions they 
refer, but it is unquestionably a comparatively small one. 

Numbers of the Andamanese in North Andaman have, for many 
months in the year, no opportunity of coming to hospital, even if they wished to 
do so, and even among the tribes in constant touch with the Settlement 
numbers, when sick, prefer to remain in' their camps. 

The figures are of interest however as showing the diseases from which 
the civilized Andamanese suffer, and the degree of mortality caused by each. 

It will be seen that the largest number of admissions is for malaria, 
but that the disease in no case proved fatal. The greatest mortality is caused by 
pulmonary diseases, viz., tubercle of the lungs and pneumonia, the figures for 
the three years are : toberole 16 admissions and 14 deaths, pneumonia 26 
admissions and 11 deaths. These two diseases alone, therefore, account for 25 
out of a total of 29 deaths occurring in hospital during three years. 

The admissions from syphilis do not, it may be remarked, at all 
represent the general prevalence of the disease, as an Andamanese does not go 
to hospital unless forced to, so long as the disease he is suffering from does not 
incapacitate him from indulging in his favourite sports of hunting and fishing. 

Tubercle and pneumonia have been undoubtedly introduced or at any 
rate fostered, by contact with civilization ; but in the case of a race like the 
Andamanese, living as they do practically in the open air, it is hard to under* 
^tand how these diseases have gained such a hold on them. 
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It is possible that, had fho Andamanese been permitted to live their 
wild life uninterruptedly, pulmonary disenst^ would have done them little harm ; 
their proTalenco being largely duo to a misguided philanthropy. 

The huts built by the Andainancso thcm5elvc<» are situated, and con* 
stxuctcd, so as to afford the best possible protection from wiud'and rain, whilst at 
tho samo time, allowing the maximum acce&j of fresh air, At the Ilomca, and 
hospital, which they visit from timo to time, they are housed in civilized dwel- 
lings as compared u’ith their own rudo shelters ; hut from their point of view 
these are not nearly so well adapted for their requirements. The huts at tho Homes 
are drai^hty without being well ventilated, and the hospital, thougli well ven- 
tilat(^, is draughty also. They aro it is true provided with blankets, but this 
fact in itself is probably ono of tho principal causes of trouble, as they feel tho 
need of them when they return to tho jungles. Asa result moreover of their 
contact with civilization, tho Andainancso Itavo been obliged, or at least 
encouraged, to u-car clothing, which is undoubtedly harmful, in that they feel 
tho need of it if they leave it off on their return to camp life, and if they conti- 
nue to wear it, more particuhirly during tho rains, it is a direct causo of chills.* 

To summarizo what has been said above, tho great and rapid ro*luoiiou 
of the Andamaucso is I think in tho first instance dm> to tlio introduction of 
epidemics, principally of measles in 187C. This no doubt affected all tribes 
on Great Andaman alike, causing a very largo and sudden reduction in tho 
population. Under natural conditions the population would in timo havo 
recovered from tho effects of this epidemic, and regained its former numbers. 

That it failed to do so and that it continued, and still continues to 
decline, is duo I think to several causes.— 

(1) To tho increase in infant mortah'ty in tho case of the cbiMi*on of 
parents coming under tho intluenco of civilization. This is pro- 
bably not nearly such an important factor at tho present time as 
those described further on, partly because only a section of tho 
people is subjected to it, and jiartly because, as time passed and 
tho Andamanese became accustomed to tho conditions under which 
they were called upon to live in tho Homes, it affected tho death 
rate less. 

(2) To tho low birth rate, caused by tho natural tendency to infertility 
on. tho part of the Andamanese, a tendency wliich is enhanced 
till it amounts almost to sterility by tho introduction of syphilis. 

(3) To the increase in tho death rate among adults. In-tho absence of 
any vital statistics it is difiicult to speak definitely on this point ; 
but there is no doubt that tho death rate is higher than it would 
be under normal conditions. The hospital returns give us no clue 
to the actual state of affairs. There has been a total decrease 
during the last decade of 170 in the section of tho race here dealt 
with, which, oven if we allowed for no births during that period, 
would mean an average of 17 deaths per annum, tho actual figures 
being probably about 30 deaths in each year, or an average death 
rate of nearly 06 per mille of the existing population. 

The above are, I think, tlio primary causes which have brought the 
race to its present condition ; but in the absence of vital statistics, witli no 
definite knowledge of the orignal numbers of the race, and with figures for only 
one decade from which to draw conclusions, it is a little difficult to estimate 
how, and to what degree, each of tho above mentioned influences has affected 
the race since it first came under our influence. 


• Major Woolley, Senior Medical Q£Bcer, Port Blur, i» o£ opinion ttat excessive totacco smoking, 

io 'whklx liotli sexes ate equally addicted (aaoUier result of contact 'witli civilization), is a canse contritatlng to 
the high death rate. 
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Below is given Sir Bicliard Temple’s estimate of the original numbers 
of the Yerewaand Bojigngiji groups of- the race, and I have added for purposes 
■ of comparison the numbers of each tribe found at the time of the census. 



The decline has not been a steady one, nor has it affected the two groups- 
alike. Bp to 1876 the numbers had probably been but little affected. As a 
result of the introduction of measles there must have been a sudden and con- 
siderable drop in the population, after which commenced' a slow decline, which 
grew rapid as the years passed, and the diseases introduced gained a firmer hold 
on the race. The decline subsequent to 1876 has affected the Yerewa group- 
less than the Bojigngiji, which was in closer touch with civilization. 

It is clear from what has been said, that the decline in this section of 
the Andamanese race can be attributed to the unfortunate effects of civilization^ 
following on our occupation of the islands. The policy of the Government 
towards the Andamanese has been consistently humane and long-suffering, 
and if at times it has been short-sighted and disastrous in result, the fault is 
traceable, not to neglect, but to a laudable desire to improve the condition of 
the race. It was not realized till too late, that to bring a people like the Anda- 
manese too suddenly under the influences of civilization was altogether harmfuL 

It is possible that in the coruse of time the race may become more or less- 
immune to the evil effects of the influences introduced through contact with 
civilization, and that, like the Maoris in New Zealand, they may, after declining 
for a time, commence later on to increase ; but in the case of the groups now 
being dealt with, the decline is so rapid that in the ordinary course of events, 
many of the tribes will disappear within the next generation, or at the most 
two. 


The Onges . — Owing to the fact that at the last census their numbers^ 
were arrived at by estimate, we have no means of judging whether this tribe 
is increasing or decreasing. The Onges have occupied the island they now 
inhabit for many centuries, under almost precisely the conditions in which we 
now find them, so that it may, I think, he assumed with safety that the popu- 
lation is not an increasing one. The only points therefore to be considered am 
whether it is stationary or decreasing. To arrive at a conclusion in these points 
we have very little data to go upon. Except in the case of those occupying 
the extreme north of the island, the Onges have been, up to the present, very 
little in touch with civilization. Their isolated position, and the uncertainty ox 
their attitude towards strangers, has prevented our relations with them becoming 
too intimate. It is true that parties from the north of Little Andaman frequently 
visit the Settlement, via the Cinque Islands, and Butland ; but even so- 
it may be safely assumed that the causes which are so rapidly exterminating 
the tribes in the vicinity of the Settlement, are not present among the Onges 
in anything like the same degree, and the natural presumption would be that 
the population was stationary. At the same time, Mr. Bonig,. who is one of the 
few persons who has visited Little Andaman during the last decade is of 
opinion that the pojmlation is not now so dense as it was five or six years agn 
and he is inclined to befleve that the race is decreasing. Has opinion is not, 
however, based on any scientific data and does not therefore carry great weight 
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Below 13 'I stitcmtnt comparing tUo estimated numbers at the last 
census, compared with those arrived at os a result of the present census 


IDOl j 

1011 

ASDUl 

j LuiLCnxv ! 

Total. 

AbOLTf 

1 CniLSBTir 

Total. 

Mols 

1 Female 

Mxio. 

1 

Mklc 

F Dule 1 

1 

llhU 

Femxle i 

153 

1 

1 173 

i 

1 173 

1 

i 1G8 

1 

«7« 

177 

;i 

; lot 

U4 

13C 

031 


Trom this it would appear that the popuhtion is stationary , but as 
noted above m neitlier case iro the figures sulUciently exact to admit of a 
delimte pronouncemenf being made on this point In ttie absence of proof to 
tho contrary I nin nehned to behove (hat the population of Little Andaman is 
stationary 

The Jataxoai — At the time of tho last census, sections of tho Jarawa 
tribes were located in three parts of tho Andaman Islands — 

(1) On South Andaman, in tho country to tho north west of and 
bordering on tho Settlement 

(2) In tho south of Rutland Island 

13) On North Sentinel Island 

At the time of Iho last census oiriag to their uniformly hostile atti- 
tude tho numbers of tbis tnbo were arrived at by estimate only, a procoduro 
adopted on tho preseut occa«iion for tho same reason On both occasions, 
the estimate of tho numbers of that section of the tnbo located in South 
Andaman were partly based on observations recorded m tho course of punitive 
expeditions against them It is piobablo therefore that theso estimates approxi- 
mate most nearly to tho truth 

Below IS gii on a comparativo statement of tho figures for lOOl and 

1911 


1 

1 lOQl 1 

1 IDU 

Sfcxior o» THg 
JABAWA TsnS 

1 

1 ASULTB 

1 Cntu>BB j 

ToTiE 

Akeltb 

j CnlLDEKT 



' AIsU 

ieuule 

lisle 



iltlo 

Fcaitle 

Vile 

j Female | 


1 

^^oath i^ndaroan i 

25 

29 

i d2 

31 

117 

1 

so 1 

35 > 

22 

27 

lU 

Rutland 

76 

88 

OS 

89 

351 






North Sentinel 

2j 

29 

32 

31 

117 

31 

S6 1 

23 1 

27 

' iir 

Total 

120 1 

1 

146 

IbZ 1 

1 

151 

o85 

01 

71 

45 1 

ot 

231 


A comparison, of the figures, for the purpose of estimating whether 
the population, is increasing or o^pasing zs obviously impossible, as both are 
based on estimates which may be altoge^er erroneous. 

It wiU be observed however that there is a very large decrease m 
the estimated total of the tribe due to the omission on tbe present occasion 
of any figures for Rutland At the last census Sir Richard 0 Temple, 
estimated the numbers of the Jarawas m Rutland at 351, that is to say as 
three times as numerous as the Bojigngiji group on South Andaman This 
estimate was based on the area of country occupied by them, and the fact that 
they had not been subjected to the influences of civilization In the light of 
the more exact information now at our disposal, it is obvious that this estimate 
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was very much too high. It is probable that, at the time of the 1901 census, 
there was not more than one small sept of the JaraAva tribe on Butland, and, 
that 35 Avould have been a liberal estimate of their numbers. In 1906, it Avas 
reported by the (Jnges, AA^ho visited the island en route for the Settlement, that 
there were only a very feAv JaraAvas left. In the folloAving year they captm’ed, 
a JaraAva man, but he escaped after he had been in their camp for a feAV days. 
Later the Ouges reported that only a few JaraAA'a Avomeu remained alive, the 
men having all died, and these Avomen subsequently disappeared ; but whether 
they Avore killed by the Onges, or absorbed into their OAvn tribe, it was not 
possible to ascertain. The fact, hoAvever, remains that, so far as we at present 
knoAV, there arc no longer any JaraAvas on Rutland. 

The Porcst Department have been at work there for the past d or 6 
years, and have, in the course of that time, Avorked OA^er the Avhole of the habit- 
able portion of the Island, AAuthout observing any trace of the tribe. 

"With regard to the JaraAA'as in South Andaman, avo have tlie estimates 
of the expeditions of 1902 and 1910 on Avhich to base our estimate of the move- 
ment of this section of the tribe. Prom a comj)arison of the figures one would 
conclude that the population is stationary, as the dificrcnce in the estimated 
numbers is not sufficient basis for assuming an increase or decrease. 

In the case of the JaraAvas of iSTorth Sentinel, the figures of the last 
census haAm been accepted for the present one also, as they agree more or less 
with the rough estimate of their numbers, arrived at after a visit j)aid to the 
island in 1911. As the inhabitants of this island have had no means of com- 
mrmicating Avith the other Andamanese, on the main group or other islands, 
and haA'e never been in contact with civilization in any form, it may be assu- 
med that the population is stationary. 

Movement of AhorUjinal population as a toJiole . — Dealing AAnth the An- 
damanese race as a whole, there is no question but that the race is decreasing 
rapidly. The Bojigugiii is already doomed. "With care, and the pursuance of 
a sensible policy towards them, tho TereAva group in the Nortli Island may be 
preserved for some years ; but if they continue to decline as they are at present 
doing, their eventual disappearance is merely a matter of time. With regard 
to the Onges in Little Andaman, and the JaraAvas on North Sentinel, there is no 
reason Avhy, if not brought closely in touch Avith rest of the race, they should 
not maintain their present numbers, and possibly form a nucleus for the repo- 
pulation of the islands in the future. 

The attitude of the JaraAvas in South Andaman makes their future un- 
certain. Unless they abandon their hostile attitude, it is inevitable that they 
must, Avith the spread of civilization, disappear in time. However philanthropic 
the administration may be, it is itnpossible for it to continue for ever, its for- 
bearing attitude towards this tribe, if in the future it continues to be, as it at 
present is, a constant menace to inoffensive settlers on the border of the Settle- 
ment. 


JJ2. — Sirthplace. 

There is nothing of interest to be noted on this subject. The Andama- 
nese are in no sense migratory, and no member of the race has ever been born 
outside the islands. 


IV. — Meliffion. 

The religious belief of the Andamanse is a subject of f considerable inter- 
est, and one Avhich still occupies the attention of ethnologists. Their religion 
may be generally described as pure animism. They believe in the evil spirits 
inhabiting the jimgles, and the sea, and in the continued existence, in spirit 
form, of deceased relatives ; and these beliefs prompt them to do or abstain from 
doing certain acts which they conceive to be annoying and displeasing to these 
spirits. There is a vague belief in a deity or deities, which are connected in 
their minds with the monsoons ; but they neither Avorship, nor propitiate them. 
They have great faith in dreams, second sight, and omens. The idea of tabu, 
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ciiAra'Eii III — THE hesults op tuk census. 


€i 


itt a rudimentary form, is indicated by llicir initiatory customs on reaching the 
ago of puberty. 


V»—Affe» 

Without Tital statistics it is impossible to write definitely on this point ; 
but it may bo stated generally that the race dovclopcs quickly, and is not long 
lived. An Andamanese is fully duvoloiicd by 18, and old at 80 to 05. 

VZ-Sex. 

The figures available for a consideration of this subject refer only to 
the Bojigngiji and yerewa groups ; the proportions of the sexes in the cslmiated 
figures for the Onges and Jarawas being based on these figures. It is question- 
able, thcroforo, whether anything can bo argued from tbo results of the wjnsus, 
as tho conditions under which tho Bojigngiji and Yerowa group, have existed, 
arc so abornal, and tho numbers dealt witbaro so small, that it is not possible 
to advanco any definite theory as to tbo proportion of tho sexes on such insuffi- 
cient basis. It would apnear from tbo figures that among tbo Andamanso the 
females aro in excess of tbo males. 

rJZ— Civil Condition, 

On this subject again we have no dcGnilo data to go upon. Among tho 
Andamanese the relations between tbo sexes aro unrestricted before marriage. 
The ago of puberty is reached at about 15 j'cars ; but owing to Ids loro for 
sport, the Andamancso man docs not allow bis passions to interfuro with bis 
hunting, and fishing, and as a rule, among the tribes on Great Aodaman, 
marriages aro not contracted very young, tho average ago in tho case of men 
being ^out 25. 

In tho course of tho census tour among tho Onges 3Ir. Bonig 
observed that they married very young, contracts being mado in his presence 
between quite immature boys and girls. 

As a race tho Andamancso arc by cboico monogamous. They 
are exogamous as regards septs, and wero formerly endpgamous within tribes ; 
but as described elsewhere this is not now the ease, so far at any rate as regards 
the tribes of tho Yorowa, and Bojigngiji groups, who intermarry freely. 
Appended is a list of 17 mixed marriages, noted during tho census tour. There 
are probably other eases, moro particularly among the Ycro and Tabo tribes 
which did not impress themselves upon my notice. 


INTP.RTRIDAL MARRUQKS. 

Tbisb or 

Tbibi or 

Man. 

Wotvao. 

Alan. 

^V<lmaQ. 

Chariar 

Chariar 

Kora 

Kora 

Yero 

Kedfe 

Juwat 

Juwai 

Bojigyab 

Y*ere 

Koia 

Tabo 

Yere 

Cbariar 

Bea 

K<*<le 

Bojjgyab 

Kede 

Uojigyab 

Bojigyab 

Bojigyah 

JJojigvali 

Bojigyab 

Bojigyab 

Dalawa 

Balawu 

Yere 

Yere 

Yerrf 

Kol 

Balawa 

Balawa 

Yere 

Jawai 


There is some simple form of marriage ceremony, which varies in the 
different tribes and groups. In the course of the census tour in Little 
Andaman Mr. Bonig was able to make some interesting observations of tiie 
eustomaamongthe Onges They, it would appear, are more markedly exogamous 
as regards septs, or village, than the other Andamanese j and the men select 





